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“SAVE WILLIE McGEE”—Market Street | ibis in Phil- 
adelphia sign petitions to President Truman asking he intercede to 


save the life of the Mississippi Negro framed .on a 


“rape charge. 


THE PITTSBURGH THOUGHT CONTROL TRIAL 


Phony Expert Has 


Full Run 


By Art Shields 
PITTSBURGH. 


The Pittsburgh frameup 


of Court 


“sedition” 


trial has broken all records in this type of proceeding for 
crudity and vulgarity. The State’s chief witness, Judge Mich- 


ael A. Musmanno, who poses as an 
“expert” in Marxism-Leninism, has 
also broken all duration records as 
a witness in the Pittsburgh courts. 
_ Musmanno' began screaming 
against Communism and the peace 
movement fiom the witness stand 
two months ago. 

~ “Are you through?” Defense 
Counsel John T. McTernan once 
_asked the judge when he paused 
for breath after a hysterical tirade 
against the defendants and their 


“No,” shouted back Mus- 
a could go on for five 


attorneys. 
manno. 
hours.” 


Musmanno could have finished 
his frame-up testimony in a week 
or less if he had answered ques- 
tions instead of making utterly ir- 
relevant red-baiting speeches that 
were not in response to any inter- 
rogations. 

The judge, however, refuses to 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Rally Backs Fight 


To Free Nelson 


PHILADELPHIA.—A crowd of 300 persons at Reynolds 


Hall last Friday n 
liam Z. Foster, pl 


ws 08 celebrated the 70th birthday of Wil- 


ed renewed efforts in the defense cam- 


_paign of Steve. Nelson, Andrew 

mer and James Dolsen, Pitts- 
burgh Communist leaders under 
- Gndictment on a phony “sedition” 
charge. 

Nelson, a. principal gree at 

gathering, appealed for sup- 
port of the Eastern Pennsylvania 
‘ Defense Committee which is help- 
ing organize the fight here to oe 
him and his comrades. 

The meeting, called by “the 
| Pennsylvania Worker, also heard 
Edward Strong, Eastern Pennsy]- 
yania. Communist chairman, and 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, member 


_ Committee. She. spoke in place 
John .. Gates, editor’ of The 
er, and one oF the 11 Com- 

leaders now free on_ bail. 


Saypol did not reply to a request 
that Gates be given——permission 
to attend th emeeting. 


Relating the present indictment 
against him to the anti-labor and 
war drives of Wall Street, Nelson 
told how he, Dolsen and Onda 
were} frimed under a law passed 
in 1919 aimed at preventing the 
unionization. of steelworkers who 
were being organized at the time 
by the AFL under the leadership 
of William Z. Foster. 

“The whole labor movement 
was up in arms against the bill, 2 
Nelson declared, 

“The bill oF yes sags Ser 


ly. 
operative for r 


, ri . By 
” . . >) * 


Gates, ae a i Ss le:to leave New 


‘Attorney Ixving' to 


ithousands of wires to President 


4 
in- 
“e 


Gee are scheduled here Saturday as the nationwide fight 


‘QauirF 84.AFPF) 
SAVE McGEE 


PHILADELPHIA.—Eleventh hour demonstrations for the freedom of Willie Mc 


to save the Negro victim of 


lynch “justice” reaches a climax. McGee is scheduled to die in the electric chair Tuesday, 


March 20,,,unless mass protests 
force Mississippi and Federal ofti- 
cials to stop the execution. 


Leaders of the Pennsylvania 
Civil Rights Congress called for 


day, March 17, at noon. 

Last Saturday afternoon on Mar- 
ket St. Philadelphians broke 
through the local press blackout on 
the McGee case -by distributing 
thousands of leaflets and collecting 
signatures on petitions demanding 
McGee be freed. 

John Holton, executive director 
of the Pennsylvania CRC, charged 
that the metropolitan press is part 
of the conspiracy to murder Mc- 


Truman, urging him to 
McGee. 

CRC leaders said the local dem- 
onstrators are being asked to meet 
both at Broad and South Sts. and 


Ridge and Columbia Aves., Satur- 


save 


PHILADELPHIA.—Former Supreme Court Justice, 
headed .a% 


passage iz police state bills, S 


Aim Death Penalty 
At Peace Movement 


' The very wording of Pennsylvania Senate Bill 88, 
similar to bills already passed. in Texas and proposed else- 


where, ushered in something so foreign to our democratic 
traditions that ene can -understand 
how the “free press” found it unfit;° 
to print: 

“Whoever INTENDING to hin- 


ishall be “deemed guilty of murder 
in the first. degree.” 


What is new in these bills is 


that the warmakers, who talk. so 


der, delay, or interfere with the|} ovely ab . ‘ 
‘ ide y about sending our soldiers 
preparation of the United States,| s};oad, are so frightened at the 


or of the Commonwealth for de- rising resistance to their plans that 
fense, or for war... they are invoking the terror of the 
_ “Seizes, holds, destroys, or in-| death penalty at home. 

jures any real or personal prop-| There is still time to stop these 


wy o : jos Aes death bills in Pennsylvania. 
Is guilty of sabotage, a felony.) pit and file workers, members 


and upon conviction thereof shall oP : 
be sentenced to suffer DEATH in| °F any civic. labor or Negro organ- 
izations are the chief targets of 


the manner prescribed by law.” ome death hile Theo cose be 
ee eee -. ss. cet} these deat ills, ey shou e 
This bill, in Pennsylvania, is still heard from, NOW. : 


in committee.. But a similar bill be 
(House Bill 9), passed by the State | Write, wire, visit or send resolu- 
tions from your shop or depart- 


House of Representatives by a 
unanimous vote, is now in Com-) ment, from your church or any 
other organization to: 


mittee in the State Senate. 
It provides penalties up to 30 1) Your State Representative and 
State Senator. 


years imprisonment for ordinary 
“Sabotage” or... 
“Wise the life of a tunes > Sen. Rowland Mahany, Chair- 
man; State Government Commit- 
tee, State Senate, Harrisburg. 


being is destroyed by or as a result 
Hear GEORGE MORRIS 


of the acts prohibited the offender 
Labor Editor of The Worker 


Speak on ss 
Ai 


“Labor and the ara 


“Ganve¥ memontaL HALL 
Ae Relvens ¢ “cee 


:* '< tio 


= ‘y 


-" 


Gee by not printing to print one 
word about the frameup or the 


fight to free him. 

Holton also said Mrs. Bessie 
Mitchell, sister of one of the Tren- 
ton Six will be in Philadelphia this 
weekend. He said anyone inter- 
ested in nreeting Mrs. Mitchell at 
receptions planned in her honor 


should contact the CRC at Room 
800, 1831 Chestnut St., RI 6-4998, 


(Judge Roberts Blasts 
Police State Bills 


Owen J. Roberts, last week 


group of conservative citizens who wrote to the State Legislature opposing 
S. 27, S. 87 andS. 88. Also signing the letter in behalf of 


———-the Citizens 


Council on Demo- 
cratic Rights were Clarence E. 
Pickett, Paul W. Bruton, Alexander 
H. Frey, Victor H. Blanc; William 
J. Woolston, Lewis M. Stevens, 


Julian E. Goldberg and Willard C. 
Hetzel. 


‘The bills, introduced by Sen. 
Robert. Pechan (R-Armstrong 
County), require a “loyalty oath” 
from teachers and State employes, 
provide the death penalty for so- 
called “sabotage” and provide for 
registration of so-called “subver- 
sives.” 

While declaring their enmi 
toward Communism and the in- 
sidious methods” used by red sym- 
pathizers, they said: “At the same 
time we must never forget that our 
Constitutional guarantees weer en- 
acted to protect all citizens espe- 
cially in time of crisis.” 


Where Are the 
‘Liberals?’ 


The biggest mystery of the 
momerit in Pennsylvania concerns 
the whereabouts of some “liberals” 
we know who have conveniently 
disappeared from the field of battle 
for democratic rights. 


We are thinking in particular 
of several would-be knights in 
shining armor like Richardson Dil- 
worth, Joseph Clark and other 
leaders of the Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action and the Democratic 
Party who at this writing have not 
yet spoken out against the ominous 
police-state bills introduced in 
Harrisburg. 


But when the out-and-out 
spokesmen for reaction and _fas- 
cism in Harrisburg begin te press 
for a showdown, with a few ex- 


ceptions the “liberals” quiet down 
in-a hurry. ) 

Perhaps the time has come for 
the rank-and-file ee voter, 


& 


7 . e > | ° 
Strike Hits Spain's Largest City _. 

BARCELONA, ae city of Spain, with a population or 

2,200,000 was paralyzed a t moran strike Monday against 

the high cost of living ci th fascist Franco dictatorship. 

Office and factory workers held sitdown strikes, shops closed 

and transportation was idle, as crowds stormed - the .city hall 

1 and set fire to window-curtains there. The 
fascist authorities said that “Communists” 
had instigated the general strike. The great 
demonstration, reflecting the mass opposi- 
tion to the poverty imposed by the Franco 
government, came as the U.S. government 
embraced the fascist dictator. The. first 
American ambassador to Franco in years is 
now in Spain... 

A three-man federal court gin the Com- 
munist Party 15 days in which to appeal to 
the Supreme Court for an injunction to de- 
lay hearings of the Subversive Activities Control Board pend- 
ing a ruling on the constitutionality of the McCarran police 

‘state Jaw. It was the same court which earlier denied the re- 
quest for the injunction. The Communist Party intends to 
appeal that denial to the highest court. Meanwhile, the SACB 
must postpone its hearings on the Attorney General's demand 


carp party be required to register as a ‘foreign agent under 
RRO IW. 2. 


The Secretary and the Marine’ Letter 


The Israeli Government, im a diplomatic note to the U.S., 
protested ee and commutations granted top Nazi war 


criminals. . . . The U.S. Supreme Court rejected the appeal. of 
» Alger Hiss from a ury conyiction and, 
in effect, ordered the og dt State Depart- 

ment official to jail for five years. ... 

An invitation to Communist leaders John 
Gates and Henry Winston to address a stu- 
dent parley at Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dieton, Conn., was drawn, evidently be- 
‘cause of outside press The student 
sponsors had earlier explained that thev 
wanted the Communist view “expressed at 
first hand” at the conference. which will dis- 


cuss the question, “Can Communism and 
Capitation Co-Exist in the World?” . 


Hussein Ala Pasha, a State Desartnalll stooge, took over 

as premier of Iran, replacing the assassinated Ali Razmara.. . . 
Secretary of State ‘Dean Acheson has been deluged with letters 
‘as a result of his ‘explanation’ to a Marine corporal of why 
Americans are fighting in Korea. An “Acheson aide admitted 
that at least a third of the letters rapped the Secretary’s reply. 


The General Council. of Ford Local 600 of the United 
Auto Workers voted down a proposal that the union write the 
government to urge outlawing the Communist Party. . . . 


A Medal Is Returned 


The American Committee for the Protection of Foreign 
Born said it will appeal the deportation order against Rose 
Nelson Lightcap, leader in the Jewish Fraternal movement 
and wife of Harry Raymond, The Worker reporter. . . . 


The first Negro ever to run for office in Rome, Ga., M. D. 
Whaley, filed for a seat on the local school board. . . The 
Virginia State Conference of the National Assn. for. the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People demanded official action to halt 
Ku Klux cross burnings in Henrico and Goochland counties. 


The U.S. is rushing completion of air bases for isilathser 
in Turkey which would put A-bomb-carriers within three hours’ 
flying time .of Moscow. One of the fields is less than 1,200 
miles from. Moscow, the closest of any imperialist air base. yet 
to the heartlarid of the Soviet Union. . . . 


James J. Matles, organization director of the United Elec- 
trical Workers, was acquitted of a contempt of Congress charge. 
Matles refused to answér questions put by a.one-man Un-Amer- 
ican Committee subcommittee. . . . British Wing Commander 
R. Turner returned the U.S. Distinguished Flying Cross he ‘re- 
ceived from the Truman administration. He said, “This is go- 
ing back to Truman since I am not going to wear the same 
medal as the killers in Korea are wearing.” Turner's remarks 


were cheered by thousands at a Tre Square rally of ex- 
servicemen for peace. .. . 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur admitted that his forces can’t 
win in Korea and simultaneously. asked for UN sanction to 
spread the war in Asia. MacArthur’s statement that a “stale- 
mate” was in view in Korea was followed_by field commander 
Lt. Gen. Ridgeway's announcement that it would be a “great 


victory’ if the war ended with MacArthur forces at the 38th 
parallel. 


‘How 2 Bude ets Compare 


By George Lohr | 


- 


This is the tale of two budgets, one dedicated to peace and making life happy for 
210 million Soviet citizens, the other to war and low living standards of 150 million citi- 


zens of this country. The tale of budgets has two chapters, one of them made up of state- 
men‘s by political leadefts about 
the economy of their countries and 
the other of figures that add up 
into a total. 

Here is a statemen by Mr. Tru- 
man that went t6. oCngress with 
his budget proposal: 

“The requirements of national 

_ security are reflected in+ every 
major function of the budget. The 
entire government is being redi- 
rected to meet the compelling de- 
mands of national security and 
each functional category includes 
activities which support directly 
or indirectly the defense effort.” 

. * 

THE PRESIDENT is right. The 
figures show that 69 percent of 
the budget are directly for the 
armed forces and “international 
operations.” But virtually every 
other item is geared, directly or 
ind‘rectly, to making war. 

Here is a statement by Soviet 
Premier Stalin, made im, his recent 
Pravda interview and pertainmg 
to Soviet economy. Answering the 
slanderous charge that the Soviet 
Union is increasing its armed 
forces, he said that the “Soviet 
Union is expanding its civilian in- 
dustry, expanding the construc- 
tion of new civilian hydroelectric 
power stations and irrigation sys- 
tems, is . . . continuing tie policy 

of price reductions.” 

| * 

, PREMIER STALIN is also right. 
The figure of the Soviet budget, 
submitted on March 7 show that 


resources are diverted to meet the 
demands of economic develop- 
ment and well being. The sum 
asked for the development of na- 
tional economy is 178500,000,- | 
000 rubles ($44,625,000,000). This 
is an increase of 21,200,000,000 
rubles over last year for civilian 
production and construction. 


This is where price reductions, 
hydroelectric power stations and 
the development of natural , re- 
sources come in. Mr. Truman has| 
a budget item on natural resources 
too. It includes $1.3 billions for 
the expanded production of the 
atom bomb. 


Public health in this country 
gets $375 million. Of that, $25 
million go to train army doctors. 
The public health and physical 
culture allocation in the Soviet 
»+Union is for 21,900,000,000 rubles 
($5,475,000 000). 

Even at its low figure, the Tru- 
man war budget will have a defi- 
cit of $16.7 billion. The Soviet 
peace budget peace budget anti-| 
eipates a surplus of 6,489,000,000 
rubles ($1,622,000 000). 

Thirty-five percent of the UV. S. 
‘budget will come out of the pock- 
ets of individuals in direct tax- 
ation plus an 11 percent excise tax | 
on such items as cigarettes, gaso- 
line and so forth. Of the total So- 
viet revenue, only 4.9 percent 
comes from.the people in taxes. 

Quite a difference in the two 
tales, isn't there? 


only 21.8 percent go for national 
defense while 39.5 percent go to 
finance the national civilian 
economy and 26.8 percent for cul- 
tural and social measures. 

It might be argued that an exact 
comparison between the budget of 
a Socialist economy and that of 
capitalist economy is not possible. 
This is true. But the important 
factor is that these two budgets 
do show without any doubt the 
major economic development of 
these two countries—one toward 
war and one toward peace. 

The U. S. now has a “rubber 
band” budget that places expendi- 
tures at $71.6 billion but leaves 
room to expand them to $94.4 
billion. Of this, the military are 
now scheduled: to get $41.4 bil- 
lion but the ‘rubber band can 
stretch that amount to $60.9 bil- 
lion. “International operations,” | 
that is to say, arms for satellites, 
is down for $7.5 billion which can 
be expanded to $10.9 billion. 

* 

THESE TWO ITEMS together 
now total $48.9 billion but Presi- 
dent Truman has asked authority 
to spend $71.8 billion. 

The total Soviet budget adds 
up to 451,508,000,000 rubles 
($112.875,000,000). Defense ex- 
penditures calls for 96,400,000,- 
000 rubles ($24,100,000,000). 

* 

IN THE SOVIET UNION, 

quite the contrary is true. There 


oe 


Why Things You Need Are 


Disappearing from Stores 


By Louise Mitchell 


The current Montgomery Ward and Co. catalogue which is used by consumers 
__throughout the country for items, 1anging from a teacup to a tire is down to 132 pages, 32 


pages less than last year. This drop in pages removes from sale scores of items sold ‘by 


way of the catalogue in the cities 
and countryside. 


It indicates the growing trend = a 
I 


them in the coming years. 

ALSO AFFECTED are paper. 
mills, which has been told by the 
government to hold off from five to 
10 percent paper production each 
month for possible purchase. 

The consumer shoe incCustry has 
also been hit with government con- 
trol of hides. The same is true for 
rubber. Articles affected include 
toys, new or replacement shoe! 
soles, heels, and shoe slabs, inner 
tubes, floor covering, mats, mat- 
ting, rubber sundries, other house-} 
hold articles including rubber. 

It goes without saying that 
workers in these: consumer indus- 
tries are also going to be hit by 
declining production. 

In addition, profiteers are sure 
to create artificial shortages in 
order to raise prices. 

As the saying goes, “Going and 
coming, the consumer is going to: 
get it.’ 


Readers Send $$$ inThe Worker Fund Beive 


North Carolina is the first state The $200,000 fund drive began 
to go over the top in the Daily| Feb. 15; its deadline is May 1. To 
| Worker and The Worker $200,000} date, some $6, 270 has wid col-| 


of disappearing consumer goodr 
that are being sacrificed-for war 
production. Gone from the cata- 
logue are sheets, pillow cases, tires 
and other hard-to-get itmes. 

CONSUMERS have ~~ already 
noticed the disappearance of goods 
made of materials considered “crit- 
ical.” Tinfoil wrapping is ‘on the 
way out. Metallic twine is dis- 
appearing. Aluminum pots are be- 
coming scarcer. Production of hard 
kitchen equipment is slowing. up. 

And as these items begin to dis- 
appear their prices continue to 
climb making the scarcer items 
only available to those who can 
pay the highest price. 


However, the major sroblem' 


facing the American consumer at of consumer industry in which 
this point is not the shortages of black market money can be made. | 


eile. Tile tua ha “tage SR iThere will be no shortage of lux- 
cae inc: Hs <i vee uries for those who can afford 
gram continues to expand. The 
major problem is that consumers 
cannot buy all the things they} 
need because prices are so high 
and a phenomenally high propor-{ 
tion of the family’s budget goes to 
buy the necessities of life. 


mens 


Pront (Brussels, Belgium) 
“Butter gone up? Dont worry, 
madame—next week 


were going to have guns at 
lower prices.” 


so that the newspaper can con- 
‘tmue to spread its message of 


Steak there is aplenty. And the 
same with tele ision sets. All you 
need is the money to buy them. 

LONG before consumer goods 
begin: to vanish from the shelves 
“ consumers will be forced to pay 
black market prices for them. 
Large producers, wholesalers, job-' 
bers and the score of middlemen 
that dea] with the retailers al] take} 
their cut of profits on scarce items. 
- Consumers well remember the: ex 
~- perience.of the last‘war when: 
were .told,. “If. age can pay, Jor it, 
we can get it for you.” | 

In a profiteers’ war, this will be} 


as 


fund drive begun four weeks ago. 
The Southern State which aims to 


the end of the month this week 
forwarded $175 to Philip Bart, The 
Worker business manager. 

“Small as this contribution is,” 
declared a letter from the North 
‘Carolina Communist Party, 


jite—over the pa: 
tempts to crags “fre 
press by idlicting first the editor 


| enna true with @Very seginent 


and then’ Newspaper 


|our- rede 


complete its subscription drive by 


represents. the donation of jhe, 
of _ working people—Negro - has 


lected. 

Editer John (nats has been con- 
victed on a trumped-up conspir- 
acy charge together with 10 other 
Communist leaders and Bart has 
_| been: indicted for contempt of Con- 

ess for refusing to kowtow to 
the House Un-Americans, 

Contributions to the only news- 
paper crusading for peace are com- 
pe in from 
‘ Chicago, 
as thesia towns) + Portsmouth,s O: 


friend ys es 
oa 


e big cities—New| 
Philhdethisain, 


arid 


.- From Vancouver, 


British Co- 
lumbia, a readcr also sends $5. 


Attached..to his donation is the. 
; \tricts.. From M 


at : 


peace. , 

Side by side with the small 
worthy contributions are the large 
donations g to come in 
trom the Communist Party dis- 
aryland, where re- 
actionaries had hoped’ that the © 
Ober police state a would hush~. 


}all opposition to the warmongers, 


comes $600. The Michigan Com- 
om have Svadamdae $275; 


‘bps $250 and. acd cae $250. | 
“Readers | : 
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- in the Detroit News, which pre 
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a. his - rivalry. in. redbaiti 
| -~. other two leading j 
_ ..  .baiters.in the city—Judges Michael 


ae Weiss: latest exploit . 
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‘THE Wonnen, SUNDAY, ae 18, 1951 


The shadowy dividing line between the criminal underworld and politics in the! 
largest city in the world was virtually erased in the testimony of a wealthy businessman 
who was among the first witnesses called by the Kefauver crime investigating _committee}' 


March 12. 


Headlines on the Senate com- 
mittee’s hearings in the federal 
courthouse here went to a state- 
ment by retired businessman 
Charles Lipsky that -underworld 
king Frank-Costello’s support was 
mecessary in 1949, and presum- 
ably still is, to elect a mayor in 
New York, 

Lipsky, a prominent dabbler in 
both Democratic and Republican 
politics, was a willing witness and 
performed ably for the battery of 
cameras that televised the hear- 
ing. Questioning was conducted 
by committee counsel Rudolph 
Halley with occasional questions 
tossed in by committee chairman 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn), ‘Sen. 
Charles Tobey (R-Vt) and Sen. 
Herbert O’Conor (D-Ma). 

ALTHOUCH the witnesses 4n- 


EE 


scluded such notorious racketeers 
as Joe Adonis and bookmaker 
Frank Erickson, now in jail as the 
result of a previous Senate probe, 
ithe. senators handled them with 
polite deference. Both Adonis and 
Erickson declined to answer a 
number of questions on their “busi- 
ness deals on grounds of self- 
incrimination, leading the com- 
mittee to recommend citation of 
Erickson for contempt of Congress. 


The nattily-dressed Costello, 
part of whose wealth comes from 
a farflung slot machine empire, 
occupied the witness stand all day 
March 13 as the Senate probers 
tried to get him to distinguish be- 
tween his “legitimate” business ac- 
tivities and his underworld inter- 


the late Goy. Huey Long to set 
up slot machines in Lousiana. 
— ° 

LIPSKY’S ESTIMATE of the 
racketeers political powers came 
as he answered questions about 
the 1949 mayoralty campaign in 
the period when, Mayor William 
O’Dwyer (D) announced he would 
not run for reelection. O’Dwyer, 
who is among the witnesses still to 
be called, later changed his mind 
and was reelected. _ 

Lipsky told how he visited Cos- 
tello at his Long Island estate to 
seek his backing for former Fire 
Commissioner Frank Quayle, act- 
ing City Council president Joseph 
Sharkey or Brooklyn Borough 
president John Cashmore. 

“Did you believe it was neces- 


ests. He told of negotiations with 


sary to get Costello backing in the! 


g 


selection of a candidate?” Halley 


asked. 

“I did that,” Lipsky~ replied. 
‘That's why F went to him.” 

Costello turned him down, Lip- 
sky disclosed, because he said he 
was already committed to support- 
ing president Charles Silver of the 
American Weolen Co., who was 
supported also by Cardinal Spell- 
man. (Silver's firm is currently 
strikebound by. a walkout of CIO 
textile workers.) 

* 

LIPSKY SAID he was accom- 
panied on his visit te Costello by 
Irving Sherman, a close associate 
of the underworld leader, who 
raised substantial contributions for 
O’Dwyer’s 
also told how O’Dwyer used him 
as an emissary to Costello in 1946 
after Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt asked 
thé mayor to clean out Tammany 
Hall, local Democratic organiza- 
tion. 


The businessman said O'Dwyer 


Fur Leader Challenges 


Reuther to Debate Wages 


By William Allan 


DETROIT, March 12.—Walter P. Reuther, president of the CIO~Auto Workers 
Union,, was challenged here to a public debate by Abe Feinglass, mid-west director, 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, following the publication in February by the UAW news- 


paper of a story that charged “sell. 
cul” at the wage agreement of the 
New York Furriers Joint Council. 

Feinglass's challenge appeared 
in a quarter page advertisement 


sented the facts and challenged 
Reuther to disprove them 

Feingiass statement began by 
pointing out that the average hour- 
ly earning of a fur worker is $3.95 
compared with the $1.80 averaye 
hourly earnings of an auto work- 
er. 

Feinglass charged that UAW 
publicists had, “not dared to print 
the facts’ quoted by New York 
State Department of Labor _ of- 
ficials on wage levels of the fur 
industry. 


| October. 


These are: 


° Average weekly earnings of 
fur workers in October 1950 were 
$11].53 ... for a 33:4 hour week. 
Average ‘hourly earnings were 
$3.26 in November and $3.35 in 
Time and one half is 
paid for all work done over 7 
hours per day and 35 hours per 
week. — 


® Fur workers’ insurance is paid 
entirely by the employers. Pen- 
sions are $131 a month level {in- 
cluding social security) without 
limitation on the workers right to 
move from shop to shop.. Eight 
paid holidays and other fringe 
benefits are at the highest levels 
in the industry. 

Feinglass said it was no wonder 
that Reuther did rot want UAW 


Union Rejects Redbaiters 


- PITTSBURGH.—Local veslbait: 
ers, both in and: out of the labor 
movement, got a shock in the se- 


jection of officers of CIO United 


Auto Workers Local 544 repre- 
senting 1,175 workers at the Fish- 
er Body Division plant of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. in nearby West 

The three major offces—presi- 
dent, vice-president and recording |. 
secretary—were won by insurgent 


candidates whe badly defeated the 


incumbents in a hotly contested 


- election. 


The elected president, Michael] 


- Vuletich, had been the object -of 
. a concentrated barrage of charges 


that he was a Communist, based 
on his expulsion by Judge Samuel 
A. Weiss last year from the Ser- 


. bian.Progréssive Club of Wilmerd- 


ing. Weiss in his order had. char- 


.aeterized Vuletich as the secre-' 


tary of the “Communist” group 


| _ within the-club. 


Weiss has become -notorious for 
with. the 
icial red-| 


A. Musmanno and Blaiy M. Gun-} 


J 


j:ivDhe return: atte ‘the basist of 
to. disqualify hiniself fronr|the “old schedile:' N egotiations for} wa 
passing on the..appeal..of Dorothy} in 
(Pitteburghs teacher charged: 


with membership in the Commv- 
nist Party by the infamous labor 
spy. Matt Cvetic, although the 
Judge has officiaHy proclaimed from 
the bench that the Party is a 
“criminal conspiracy.” 

The workers in the union elec- 
tion rejected the attempt of out- 
side forces to interfere and de- 
cisively turned down the former 
reactionary president who smear- 
ed opponents of his: administration | 

s “Reds.” 

John Olyarnix, elected chair- 
man. of the shop committee was 
also’ elected a delegate to the 
forthcoming national convention of 
the UAW, 


Men Ordered Back 
CARNEGIE, Pa.—Several hun- 
dred workers at Union Electric 
Steel Corp. ended a 22-day strike 
March 8 on orders ef John J. Mur- 
ray, director of District 16 of the 
CiO United Steelworkers Union. 
The men had walked out in 
protest against attempts to in- 
crease their furnace agen from. 12 
to a per. week, » is} 


ea 


members to maek a comparison— 
percent wage increase fer all work- 
ers might have demanded Reuther 


‘reach for instead of writing U.S. 


senator James Murray saying he 
was willing to “roll back” wages 
13 cents to pre-Korean levels if 
prices would be rolled back. 


FUR AGREEMENT 


was seeking to cover up his own 
failures. He pointed out the New 
York agreement provides: 


e “The peak season wage, tra- 
ditionally higher than the slack 
season rate, became a year round 
12 month wage—in. effect a Il 
percent wage increase for all work- 
ers ‘now employed. 

® “Contracts are open for. a 
wage increase which will be many 
trmes the 5 percent just given in 
auto, 

° “Fur Union and its leaders 
won these gains in a small indus- 
try . .. in what was once a mis- 
erable, sweatshop industry. Des- 
pite goons and gangsters and some 
of your pseudo Socialist friends 
in New York, our union has done 
this unequalled job.” 

He then also asks Reuther, 
“Why have you; in the rich auto 
industry with the magnificent 
'tighting membership of the auto 
workers, fallen so far short of our 
gains?” 

Feinglass then declares that 
Reuther is ‘the one guilty ot be- 
jtrayal by his policies which spell- 
ed out for the auto workers: 

@ “Five-year contracts with 
speedup and no-strike clauses, 
which are publicy praised by C. 
E. Wilson of General Motors (830: 
millions in, net profits prove him 


: right). 


e “Chaining wages to slide rules 
and phony statistics rather than. 
the strength and needs of the: 
workers, ; 

° “Promoting raids, splits, and 
one in the ranks of labor 
itse 


‘War wor. bringing’ only» ation. 
| and ‘freezes and:labor drafts now; 


contindsditi the tinsodelbcinls | 


finally «misery, ' ‘death and| 
leocta disaster.” eae JE Ro MaRS 


| 


Feinglass charged that Reuther! 


1945 campaign. He! 


FRANK: COSTELLO 


asked him to see “those boys at 
the Copacabana,” a night club, and 
tell them he wanted to sipplant 
the leader of Tammany Hall. 
When Costello and Tammany po- 
liticians Clarence Neal and’Francis 
Mancuso rejected the demand, 
Lipsky said, O'Dwyer threatened 
to “starve them out.” But, he 
added, the mayor didnt follow 
through. 

Adonis’ political influence was 


also laid before the committee, 
which heard that his Brooklyn 
restaurant was frequented by lead- 
ing politicians who counted on him 
x financial] and moral aid. 
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ye Africa 


RECENT EVENTS IN MOROCCO, French North Africa, 
which were widely protested in the Arab world, are not unrelated 
to the many military conferences now being held under American 


initiative throughout the Mediterranean area. 


They are, in tact, 


a direct consequence of the advancement to a new stage of U.S. 
intervention in this strategically important area. ~ 
With the acquisition in recent weeks of over 21 ‘air bases 


' which form a solid chain across the North African territories, linked 


on the one hand in France and Bonn Germany and on the other 


in Turkey and Greece, the U. §. has displaced the hitherto dominant 
British as the Big Stick in the Near East. 


For all practical~pur. 


poses, the British remain only as a “legal front” and slave overseer 
fer Wall Street, with the Mediterratfean world turned into a vast 
armed camp pointing.at the Soviet Union. 


A majer parley ot U. S. diplomats, headed by George C. 


McGhee, Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern and African 
Aftairs, ended on Feb. 11 in Instanbul, Turkey. -This meeting was 
attended by Admiral Robert C. Camey, commander of the U. S. 

Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean. Fleet, while a simultaneous: 


meeting of air attaches took place in Ankara. 
visiting the British on Cyprus and Malta, McGhee went off to a 


Carney this week is 


second meeting in Asia, British Field Marshal Montgomery spent 


and so it goes. 


40 minutes with Prime Minister Nahas Pasha of Egypt on March 3, 


In this context, the French in Morocco sinshoiaaticl a severe 


wave of repressive measures against the Nationalist movement in 
Morocco—where they just yielded seven bases to the U. S.—in 
order to protect the rear, while the Arab ruling circles used these 
events as a means oi obtaining greater concessions froni the Anglo- 


warlords. 


Demonstrations in support of the Moroccan Nationalist 


movement took place in Cairo, Damascus and Pakistan. 
Utilizing divisions among the Moroccan people and afraid of 


increasing American economic penetration, Resident-General (and 
Eisenhower flunkey) Gen. Alphonse-Pierre Juin demanded © last 


month. that Sultan Sidi Mohammed dissolve his personal cabinet. 
The Sultan, with the support of the Independence (Istiqulal) Party, 


had been demanding Moroccan independence. 


Juin demand 


the continuance of the French protectorate, the relinquishing by 


- the Sultan ot ‘his power of signing all decrees, ‘and the renunciation 


by the Sultan of the Independence Party. 
Sultan Sidi Mohammed: acceded to these demands near lie 


as another reason 
| pendence Party 


a ~ 


pose STying. labor to “a ew World| 


; 


end of February only after receivmg a personal letter from Presi- 


dent of the French Republic, Vincent Auriol, telling him that Gen. 
Juin had the unanimous sunrort of the French government. This 
retreat was then followed iy the arrest of two Moroccan Com- 
munist leaders, the arrest of Allal el Fassi,. Independence Party 
— and reports in the Arab press of mass arrests and. police 
violence. 


Thivughout the entire period of crisis in Morocco, Juin has 
made charges of Communist support-of the Independence Party 
ir his répressive attacks on them. The Inde- 
working with the Moroccan Comrvunists, . 
but, as a Paris dispatch to the London Observer declares: it the 
| Istiqual has, in tact, been working together with. the ommunis 
it would not be & malar eager Tangles 
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_ GREENSBURG, Pa.—A court- 
room jammed with’ sme 7 
““ustice” as dispensed rac 
xrdden Westmoreland County 
when Judge John M. O'Connell 
sentenced = W. Truitt .and 
his three co-defendants to prison)». 
in the infamous case which ‘has be- 
come known as “the New Ken- 
~ sington frameup.” 


They were hurriedly marched 
off to jail after motions for re- 
lease on bail pending an appeal 
had been brusquely refused. 

Truitt, John F. Allen, Lester B. 
Peay, and Robert T. Smith were 
convicted here last August of va- 
rious “crimes” arising out of an as- 
sault by gangsters on Smith as he 
was picketing ae New Kensington 
clothing store for Local 65, then of 
the Distributive Workers Union of 
New York. 

The Local was conducting _ a 
strike against the Ellay Corpora- 
tion in“New York City. The New 
Kensington store was one of its 
outlets. The picketing was design- 
ed to bring pressure on the cor- 
- poration in order to win the strike. 


* 


IN A COMPLICATED series of 
incidents arising out of the. assault 
on Smith in none of which were 
the defendants guilty of anything 
other than self-protection and the 
exercise of their constitutional 
rights, Truitt had been arrested at 
his home and charged witli as- 
saulting Police Captain John Bor- 
donaro in a scuffle rising out of 
Truitts attempt to use his own 
telephone. 

Smith, who had been _ beaten 
nearly unconscious by the three 
thugs who attacked him, had 
managed to drag himself to Truitt’s 
home, which was near the store. 

The thugs also beat up Joseph 
Kuchek, an old-timer; who had 
come to Smith's assistance. Ku- 
chek, who is afflicted with stomach 
ulcers and has long been an in- 
valid, was too sick to be tried, al- 
though District Attorney Alex 
Sculco insisted the ‘miner be 
brought to court before consenting 
to the separation of the case, Ku- 
chek was carried in on a stretcher. 

Peay was beaten at the police 
station so brutally that the officer 
giving him “the works” sprained his 
wrist. Allen's only involvement in 
the affair was that at Truitt’s re- 
~ quest he (Allen) had accompanied 


Peay to the police station. Truitt 


was afraid sonnctliine might hsp: 
jpen to. Peay if there was no one}. 


with hjm. 
* 


THE TRIAL Aug. 28 was a 
farce. Judge O'Connell allowed 
rosecutor to probe into al- 

a membership of the defend- 
ants in the Progressive Party, the 


American-Slay Congress and the’ 


Communist Party. ‘This was per- 
mitted on the theory that such 
uestioning was merely “testing 
the ' ‘credibility’ of the defendants!” 

An even more vicious line of 
cross-examinathion was. the District 
Attorney's inquiries into the pres- 
ence of Negroes at Truitt’s home, 


corning his Aeiie kad two: deogh Maile 


ters. Peay and Allen are Negroes. 
Truitt i i a kage te na yen 
iman- oO gressive arty , 
which has been drawing many Ne- 
_ its activities and. has con- 

ed a constant struggle for their 


cL vindictive nature of the sen- 
tences is evident from their sever- 
ity. Truitt, Allen.and Peay were 
given four years in the Allegheny 
County Workhouse. Smith got a 
year and a half in Western Peniten- 
tiary at Pittsburgh. - | 

Westmoreland County, in which 
the affair took place and. the men 
were convicted, is one of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania counties most 
ridden with all kinds of criminal 
rackets. Collier's magazine in an ex- 
posure several months ago named 
the county as one of the state's 
“sorest spots. 


MUSMANNO'S 


(Continued from sbiese I) 


answer simple “yes” or “no” ques- 
tions asked by defense counsel, 
unless - he is compelled by Trial 
Judge Henry X. O’Brien. And that 
compulsion is not exercised often, 
and only after much delay. 

Musmanno took two days to an- 

swer one question: last week. The 
judge was testifying as a _ self- 
styled “expert” on the philosophy 
of Marxism. He had just given 
what he called the Communist 
Party’s definition of “imperialism.” 
The definition was Musmanno’s 
personal invention. He testified 
that Communists say that any gov- 
ernment in the world is “impe- 
rialistic’ if it is not cooperating 
with the Soviet Union. 
— Under that absurd definition the 
tiniest colonial government like 
Liberia in Africa could be called 
“imperialistic,” because Liberia 
doesn't cooperate with the Soviet 
Union. It couldn't if it wanted to, 
because it is under the thumb of 
President Truman. 

McTernan challenged the phony 
“expert’ to produce any Commu- 
nist books supporting such non- 
sense. 

Musmanno began reading selec- 
tions from Lenin’s “Imperialism”, 
and other books. The selections 
had no resemblance to the fantastic 
definition of imperialism that Mus- 
manno. had- given. After each 
reading McTernan would ask the 
judge if this were. the language 
that he had used in his definition. 


ROLE IN TRIAL 


And Musmanno made _ speeches 
instead of answering his question. 


After several hours at Mus- 
mannos foolish behavior Steve 
Nelson, one of the defendants, took 
the floor to demand that the 
judge’s absurdity cease. | 


Nelson, who is acting as his own 
counsel, then asked the Court to 
order Judge Musmanno to answer 
the questions asked him like any 
other witness. 


Eventually Trial Judge O’ Brien 
ruled that the witness would have 
to answer. And Musmanno reluc- 
tantly admitted that he could not 
find his definition of imperialism 
in any Marxist work. 


The defendants are Nelson, wt 
is the chairman of the Communist 
Party of Western Pennsylvania and 
a former commander of the Amer- 
ican volunteers in Spain, and Andy 
Onda, the Communists organizer in 
the steel towns, and James Dolsen, 
Daily Worker writer. 

They are charged with violating 
the State “sedition” act of 1919 
that was passed shortly before the 
great steel strike led by William Z. 
Foster. The framers argue that the 
defendants were “advocating” the 
“overthrow of government by sell- 
ing the Communist Manifesto, that 
was printed 103 years ago, and 


Asome other Marxist classics. 


Musmanno has testified, how- 
ever, that the Communists’ opposi- 
tion to the war in Koreta was the 
main reason for their arrest and 
indictment. 

The trial was in recess several 
days last week because of a wom- 
. an jurors illness. 


STEEL UNION CHIEF‘S PLAN WOULD PUT 
GRIEVANCES IN HANDS OF ‘EXPERTS’ CLIQUE . 


BETHLEHEM. —In continuing 
its analysis of a grievance plan 
put forward by C. B. Newell, Dis- 
trict Director of the CIO Steel 
Union, the Bethlehem Steelwork- 
er, published by the Communist 
Party of the Lehigh Valley, de- 
clares that “the plan is not a pro- 
gram for winning grievances, but 
rather a policy of closing out griev- 
ances in line with President Tru- 
man’s ‘national emergency. 

4 It continues: 

“To try to put over this plan, 
C. B. Newell promised that ‘a 
special program of education and 
training for stewards and commit- 
teemen will begin immediately.’ 

“He wasn’t kidding. Even though 
Newell's plan hasn't been ap- 
proved by the shop stewards and 
membership, the training program 
is ready to roll. ‘ 

IN -A LETTER dated Feb. 23, 
the three local presidents (at Beth- 
lehem Steel) Joseph Lipsky, 2598, 
John Wadolny, 2599, and Joseph 
Mangan, 1600, announced an Ex 
tension School of Penn State Col- 
leg would $tart March 14 with an 
eight week course to be taught by 
Penn State Professors. The. pri- 


mary topic ‘is: Contract Adminis- 
tration. 


‘Say: 


e janels sipssktelill Seti ihe: 
has aa, must be a gradu- 


ufte ‘ate: of the sSrpie tebe mint hs Sage 


eligible to be a candidate for any 
local union office or to serve as a 
shop steward. 

“This statement confirms our 
opinion and that of many union 
members and shop stewards that 
Newell's grievance plan intends to 
take away more of their rights. 

“First, it say$ that a shop stew- 
ard has to attend a training pro- 
gram to be sold on Newell's griev- 
ance plan in order to continue to 
be a shop ReneS, 


“SECOND, it says that the 
members will have no power to 
elect a shop steward they know 
will fivht for them, unless he has 
already been .to a class where a 
Penn, State professor will teach 
him how not to fight for them. 

“A Penn State professor picked 
to sell Newell's grievance plan, 
will have more to say in local af- 
fairs than the member who pays 
$2 a month and knows his griev- 
ances from daily experience. 

‘if a company stoolpigeon in 

shop was the only man to at- 
lend the classes, he would be shop 
steward, regardless of what the 
members wanted. 

“Third, how can the local presi- 
dents sav. that ‘the locals appar- 


ently will, decide’ such a setup}. 
when the lecals' ad shop stewards] 
j|have not yet liad any say in the 


matter. In’ fact, ‘plenty of voices 


have bom, tired ainst Newell's 
sell-otit grievance plan. 


| “We Communists believe the 
only answer for the Steel Union 
members is to: 

“1. Fight militantly on a shop 
and department level for every 
grievance, taking every step to 
win it there, so it wont get bog- 
ged down in ‘higher steps, 

“9. Raise their voices —against 
Newell’s grievance plan, and sup- 
port a program of full responsi- 
bility of the members, shop stew- 
ards, and Local Unions through 
every step of the grievance pro- 
cedure. 

“3. Oppose taking away the 
rights of the members to elect any 
shop steward or officer they want. 

“4. Support an educational ,pro-' 
gram of CONTRACT ENFORCE- 
MENT AND IMPROVEMENT, 
—not CONTRACT ADMINISTRA- 
TION, which means sitting down 
with the company and having nice 
chats about grievances. 

“Such a program would: include 
how to win grievances by fighting 
the company from the department 
}on up, and how to devejop an or- 

ganized campaign NOW, to win a 
much better contract and griev- 
‘ance procedure the end of this 
year. Militant union men should 
lead such classes, not - professors. 
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Rail Slowdown 
Closes J&L Works 

PITTSBURGH. Pittsbur urgh 
plants of the Jones & Laugh 
Steel Corp., fourth largest steel 
producer in the country, ceased 
operations last Monday over a 
wage dispute involving 500 mem- 
bers of the*Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 


These workers are.employed on 
the Monongahela Connecting Rail- 
road, which hauls raw material to 
the local mills and takes out steel 
and other products. The railroad 


Lake Erie and Pennsylvania, both 
of which run close to the plants. 


The Mon-Con is owned by 
J] & L. The railroad is under nomi 
nal Army control, having been 
“seized” in January following a 
few hours work stoppage by BRT 
members over failure of the com- 
pany to carry out an agreement 
reached last summer with the 
union. 

The Brotherhood has been try- 
ing for two years to get wages 
and working conditions that would 
average those of other industries. 
While the railroads have been 
been given raise after. raise in 
freight and passenger rates, the 
railway workers have been put 
off by the National Labor Rail- 
ways Act and the fake govern- 
ment seizures ordered by Presi- 
dent Truman, 

According to the explanation 
Riven the press by Mon-Con Presi- 
ent A. L. Hutchinson, the com- 
pany is evidently trying to get the 
men to return to a 48-hour work 
week by offering a few small con- 
cessions. They were promised the 
40-hour week in last summer s 
agreement, 

The huge Aliquippa plant of the 
]T & L is not involved as it is 
served by another subsidiary—the 
Aliquippa & Southern Railroad. A 
wage dispute on that line nearly 
led to a strike last January by the 
CIO United Railroad Workers 
Union. That is now in process of 
arbitration. 


— 
—— 


Close American Chain 
MONESSEN, Pa. — The— Page 


Division of the American Chain 
& Cable Co. was closed by a walk- 
out of its 850 workers over ac- 
cumulation of unsettled grievan- 
ces. The plant has been operating 
at peak capacity for some time. 


Picket lines were established. 
President Thomas J. Watson, of 
Local 1329, of the CIO Steel- 
workers Union, said the action 
had not been: authorized by the 


organization. 


Allis-Chalmers Strike 


PITTSBURGH. — Discharge of 
18 workers March 7 by the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. for 
alleged participation in wildcat 
strikes which have broken out 
from time to time for the past 
month in the four local plants led 
to the virtually complete shut- 
down of the plants the following 
| day. About 1,800 men and women 
workers were involved. 

Meetings last Sunday of Local 
1063 of the CIO Auto Workers, 


connects with the Pittsburgh & 


|\UMWA Charges 
”\Coercion 


| 


voted seainat calling a general 
strike to compel reinstatement of - 
the eighteen. President Wayne 
h|Campbell, of the Local, said. ne- 
gotiations would be resumed with 
management over both. the rein- 
statement demand and the wage 
issue which has been causing | 
walkouts. 


Campbell declared that the 
membership meeting had taken no 
action-on a company proposal for 
a 14-cent an hour increase, with 
an automatic raise of an additional 
four cents an hour in each of the 
remaining ‘years of the contract 
which expires in 1955. 


KITTANNING, Pa.—Charges of 
coercion by the ‘Mercury Mining 
&° Construction Co. to prevent 
their employes joining the United 
Mineworkers Union will be heard 
here by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board Tuesday, ‘March 20, 
at the Court House. 

The company, which has its 
headquarters in Pittsburgh, oper- 
ates a mine at Kaylor, The charges 
go back to the attempt of the union 
to organize the mines in that -vi- 
cinity last year. During the cam- 
paign there were repeated violent 
clashes between the miners and 
company guards, with the state 
police assisting the latter. 

-An‘NLRB hearing officer charges 
the firm with questioning its em- 
ployes about their attitude to the 
union and threatening to fire any 
who joined, starting a _ back-to- 
work movement and offering con- 
cessions if the men wo quit 
the union, and with closing down 
operations in an attempt to keep 
out the union, 


Reject Longer 


Work Week 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Workers of 
the Johnstown Traction Co. re- 
jected by a vote of 160 to 7 a 
proposal to lengthen the work week 
from the present 40 hours to 48 
hours. Motormen would have re- 
ceived a $16.65 weekly boost in 
wages on the basis of their cur- 
rent $1.38 hourly rate. 


End 3-Week Tieup 


CONNELLSVILLE, Pa, — CIO 
United Steelworkers ended a three 
week strike against the Connells- 
ville Manufacturing & Mine Sup- 
ply Co. on the basis of unspecified 
coneessions and the agreement of 
the union and the company to a 
“further study” of a proposed. pen- 
sion plan. About 60 workers were 
involved in the strike. 


o>. 


Boycott Meat 


ALIQUIPPA, Pa.—As a mass 
protest against exorbitant meat 
prices, Local 1211 of the CIO 
United Steelworkers Union, has 
banned the purchase of such’ pro- 
ducts by its members and is urging 
the cooperation of the public to 
spread t e boycott until rices are 
mecca to a “reasonable” level. 
The ban began last Sunday. 

The local has a membership of 


which represents the employes, 


aver 10,000 employed in the huge 
Jones & Laughlin steel plant here. 


LANCASTER.—Workers at the 
Consolidated Cigar Corp. plant 
here last week overwhelmingly 
voted for a union shop despite a 
furious last minute red-baiting at- 
tack on their union by the Intelli- 
Se 

The workers, represented by Lo- 
cal 638, Food fr Tobacco Work- 
‘ers Union, affiliated with the Dis- 


tributive, Process and Office |. 


Consolidated Cigar Workers 
Vote for Union Shop, 359-105 


ed a red-baiting blast at the union 
two days prior to the vote. 
* 


IN A LEAFLET replying to the 
attack, the union 

“Year after year the company 
fought against our just demands: 

increased and ! 
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_ _READY TO STRIKE for a wage increase, a hu;.~ :aily 
in the Chicago stockyards served “final notice that failure 
to approve our agreement means a nation-wide strike in 
the meat industry.” Both the AFL and CIO unions in the 
industry are prepared for the walkout on March 25 fi the 
government fails to approve wage increase of nine cents 
an hour plus other benefits. 
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Legion Rule 
For Illinois? 


Au Editeria- 


SPRINGFIELD IS UNDER SIEGE. 

The American Legion is encamped in the State Capi- 
tal—determined that 1951 is the year that they win their 
fight to smash civil liberties in Hlinois. 

AND-IT CAN HAPPEN. <; 

_ Those of us who were in Springfield last week know 
that the Legion lobby is lining up vote-by-vote behind a 
series of bills which would put every union, every school, 
every church under Legion ras a age 


ED CLAMAGE, Le sien chieftain, bluntly outlined 
the immediate objectives of his organization: to stop ac- 
tivity for peace, unity of Negro and white, defense of the 
foreign born and freedom of education. 


All that—and more—is embodied in the McClintock 
and Broyles Bills which have now been reported out favor- 


ably by committees and face a possible hasty approval in 
the General Assembly. 


Now, these bills are net gomg to be defeated—un- 
less the people's fight against them reaches much bigger 
proportions rapidly. These bills will pass unless the legis- 
lators are reached at once by the people in their own dis- 
tricts who can change a lot of votes. 


The 1949 fight against the Broyles Bills proves that 
such bills can i defeated. But it does NOT prové that 
these bills can't win in 1951. It will take the full breadth 
and intensity of the 1949 ses hs a lot more! 


THE TESTIMONY shedlies these bills was good. But 
it also exposed many of the weaknesses of the fight, in- 
cluding the facts that: (a) there is not yet amass campaign 
and too much reliance on top-level spokesmen of organi- 
zations; and (b) the trade union movement is largely not 
yet in the fight. 

We appeal to our readers to help correct these short- 
comings immediately, to help save our state from a major 
disaster. Yes, it's true there are many fronts to fight on 
these days. But the aim of these Legion Bills is to make 
it impossible or difficult to carry on any form of progres- 
sive activity 

These bills could seriously hamper peace activity, 
stifle the fight for civil rights, smash the backbone of pro- 
gressive trade unionism and place the entire state under 
a rule of tyranny and a reign of terror. — 

There is no decent organization or institution in 
this state which is not under direct threat from these bills. 
Thats why it is possible to mount a gigantic movement 
against them and to defeat them! 


| By Carl Hirsch 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—A> inc nical squeeze play against civil 


liberties was thrown into motion here last week as committees of the 
General Assembly started two bills through the legislative mill. 


They are: 


I—House Bill 96 which would 
re-establish a state “seditious ac- 
tivities investigating committee” 
with unlimited powers to smear, 
‘subpoena and imprison. 


3 School Gag Bills 


Just Received ) 
| English Translations of 


LATEST 
SOVIET 
NOVELS 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — Three 
Legion-sponsored bills aimed at 
stiflmg education will come up 
| for-public hearmg here on Tues- 
_ day, March 20, at 2 p.m. 

The bills, HB 92, 93 and 98 
sponsored by Rep. Harry Mc- 
Clintock, will come up for action 
by the House Education Com- 
mittee. 

A special thought-control cen- 
sorship of textbooks, the tiring of 
teachers and state employes are 
_ Provided for in the bills. 


— 


To Be Heard March 20 


»>_|several Communists, Rep. 


a 


INDONESIANS STRIKE 
DESPITE BAN 
JAKARTA (ALN). — 


: “A Story of a Real Man’”’ 
“Underground RC Carries On” 
“Early Joys” 
“We Are Soviet People” 


Despite a 
newly-elected government ban on 
strikes in so-called essential indus- 


: Modern Book: Store 
-— ‘180 N. Washington ’ 


DE> a at ep ae 
OAT ES yap, 


i tries, one week after the order was 
Ton the books strikes were still going 
-strong all along the east coast of 


uweatra. “Out on €. were 

vorkers in watdr, jgas| and electric 
plants as well?’ as on plantations. 
‘The pyaptation strike affects six 


satcly te 


#-4-ed plantations. 


trestates aswell as pri}, - 


2 — Senate Bill 102, an exact 
duplicate of Maryland’s notorious 
Ober Law. This bill provides 
alties against organizations al te: - 
dividuals who “advocate, abet, ad- 
vise or teach” anything that does 
not have the approval of the Amer- 
ican Legion sponsors. The penal- 
ties include loss of jobs, loss of 
citizenship rights and imprison- 
ment of up to 20 years. ; 

THE SENATE BILL, sponsored 
by Sen. Paul Broyles, was re- 
ported out unanimously by com- 
mittee after a hearing in which a 


time to speak. : 

However, there was a “genitle- 
mens agreement” among com- 
mittee members that there would 
be an open hearing when the 
bill reaches a second reading on 
the Senate floor. ~That 
could be scheduled at any time 
within the next weeks—and may 
not come at all -unless there is 
popular pressure to make the 
agreement effective. 

The McClintock Bill in the 
House was favorably reported by 
a vote of 18 to~4, after a dozen 
representatives of 


the American Legion appeared as 


advocates. 
- 


EIGHT Democratic legislators, 
who had been among the spon- 
sors of this bill, withdrew their 


Dill 
i 7p 


ote... 


Cal 


names after the hearing. The testi- 
mony of the Legionnaires indicated 
that one of the many functions 
lof the witchhunt bill could easily 
be the Sen. McCarthy-type smear- 
ing of partisan opposition. 

Witnesses against the bill, how- 
ever, went into detail on all of its 
serious implications. “This bill im- 
poses the ‘worst kind of tyranny— 
the tyranny) over the mind,” de- 
clared George Watson, of the 
Roosevelt College Chapter of the 
American. Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. 

Watson was subjected to the 
kind of third degree from Legion- 
naire legislators which foreshad- 
owed the intent of the bill itself. 
When Watson said he had known 
Meyer 
demanded to know their names. 

: * 

THE ROOSEVELT COLLEGE 
professor was then grilled by Rep. 
Dillayou on Watson’s war service 
as a conscientious objector. 

Watson, as well as several other 


‘pracedure of asking each witness 
whether he is or ever was member 
of the Communist Party. 

The opposition of hundreds of 
thousands of Illinois citizens to 
the bill was expressed in the testi- 
mony of. John Alesia, state CIO 
legislative director; Mrs. Ida Marie 
Cohen, vice-president of the Illi- 


“tidadd ’ and’ ‘Hadassah; 


lof Women Pgee 
Oa 


. THE count was Ag 


+ 


score of opponents were not given 


hearing | 


Organizations}. 
spoke strongly against it—and only | — 


witnesses, sharply condemned the} car" 
cross-examined some of the Amer- 


nois Federation of ape A Sis te 
Lanedon Robinson “of he Lae hese 


gressive Party, has appealed 


Urges Visiting 
Ot Legislators 


CHICAGO.—William Miller, state director of the Pro- 


to members .and friends of 


the party. to “act to stop the Legion witchhunt bills.” 


Miller urged the following steps: 


® Letters and phone calls to all 
members of the Legislature, urging 
that they vote against the McClin- 
tock and Broyles Bills. 

® Small delegations of people 


their own legislators. He said thay 
are home each week from 
Thursday through the week-end. 

® Get resolutions passed, state- 
‘ments and leaflets issued by all pro- 
gressive organizations condemning 
the witchhunt bills. 


in each senatorial district to visit 


| 


ments and subscriptions for the 
illinois Edition to 208 N. Wells 
St. Bm 201. Chicage 2% fi 
Phone BA 6-5580. 

Editor: CARL HIKSCE 


that the dangerous bill “deals not 
with overt acts but with sym- 


‘Brown, president of the - North 
Shore Local of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. “I don't os 
lieve this is the time,” he said, “ 
give up our faith that the ret 
ican people can _ chose wisely 
among varying ideas of govern- 
ment.” 

Referring to Peoria Street rioters | 
who shouted, “Get that University 
of Chicago Jew-Communist” 
they assaulted innocent people on 


. |\Chicago’s streets. Brown declared 


that this mob violence was inspired 
by the Broyles Commission which 
the McClintock Bill is trying to 
revive. 

Edmund Hatfield, speaking for 
the Chicago Lawyers’ Guild, de-|® 
clared that the bill was designed 
to “harass the peace movement, 
the labor unions and -the civil 
rights organizations.” 

* 


AMONG THE OTHERS who 
testified were William Miller, state 
director of the Progressive Party; 
RiGhard Paul Grabel, of the-Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union: Robert 
Clark, of the DePaul University 
chapter of the National Students 
‘Association; Roger Woodward, 
head of the University of Chicago 
All-Campus Committee, 
| Rey. W. M. Hammond, repre- 
senting the South Town Ministers 
Council and the Ilineis Committee 
to Repeal the McCarran ct, 
charged that “legislation like this} 
was the first step in Hitler Ger- 
many—also. passed on the pretext 
of wiping out communism.” « 

Reps. Romano and _ Epstein 


ican Legion proponents of the bill 
demanding to know why they- find 
it necessary to revive a commis- 
sion which was wiped out in 1949 
along with al Jof the Pracauicnes: it 
sponsored. 


ipathies and suspicions” by Gordon | 


guage of the bill, Rep. Epstein 
wanted to know “who originates 


ithe ‘suspicion’ — to in the 


bill?” 


“Anyone ia 4 a » vighe to be suspi- 
cious,” replied Walter E. Wiles, 
past state commander of the Le- 


gion. 

“Would you imclude _ labor 
unions in the organizations to be 
investigated?” asked Rep. Romano. 

“I suppose so, said Wiles, 


| * 


| CLAMAGE DECLARED that 
ithe’ need for a witchhunt in the 
state was based on the conviction 
of “the 11” Communist leaders. 
He declared that he had com- 
plained to the University of Chi- 
cago for permitting Paul Robeson 
5 (0 speak on the campus and that 
°'he had tried to get the owners of 
ja hall to cancel a meeting recently 
where longshoremen’s union leader 
Harry Bridges was the main 
ispeaker. 

The Legion leader shouted his . 
denunciation of the Hlinois Com- 


*Simunist Party and called for a 


\iprobe that would halt the $70,000 
fund drive. recently announced by 
the party. 

In the hearing on the Senate bill, 
Sen. Paul Broyles declared that 
“after the 11 Communist Jeaders 

go to jail, there will be 11 more, 
jincluding Claude Lightfoot, who 
had the audacity to testify” against 
his bills in 1949. 


: os. 
AMONG the opponents of the . 


Broyles Bill who were given an 
opportunity to speak were Rabbi 
\Morton Berman of the Chicago 
Rabbinical Association and Byron 
Miller of the American Jewish 
Congress. 

Both the McClintock and 
Broyles Bills now come before the 
House and Senate for the three 
—— required betore final 2 


wihath On 


“GITY HALL demonstration to save Wil- 
le McGee! Saturday, March 17, 10 a.m. 
; Rights 


: 


barca Yo the sweepnig “lai Rce Bate” Baterdcy. Aon ike 


~~ 
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By Federated Press 


The shadowy dividing line between the criminal underworld and politics in the on of a candidate?” Halley 
largest city in the world was virtually erased in the testimony of a wealthy businessman 


“I did that,” Lipsky replied. 
who was among the first witnesses called by the Kefauver crime- investigating committee |“That’s why I cna , 
March 12. 


Costello tured him down, Lip- 
ne ne the Beckie | con icluded such notorious racketeers)the late Gov. Huey Long to set|sky disclosed, because he said he 
mittee’s hearings in the federal|*S Joe Adonis and bookmaker|up slot machines in Lousiana. 


ae was already committed to support- 
courthouse here went to a state-|tank Erickson, now in jail as the ote y to suppo 


ing preside:.t Charles Silver of the 
ment by retired businessman result of a previous Senate probe,| LIPSKY’S ESTIMATE of the|American Woolen Co., who was 


Charles Lipsky that underworld|the senators ~— them with|racketeer’s political powers came|supported also by Cardinal Spell- 
king Frank Costello’s support was eT sig fe 2 ge Adonis and|as he answered questions about|man. (Silver’s firm is currently tell them he wanted to supplant 
necessary in 1949, and presum- Erickson declined to hen “hy 4ithe 1949 mayoralty campaign in|strikebound by a walkout of CIO! ee: Inates |. wt “Ce P Saal 
ably still is, to elect a mayor in number of questions on their “busi-|the period when Mayor William | textile workers. ) When Costell dT “ 
New York. . ness’ deals en grounds of self-|\Q’Dwyer (D) announced he would * lie: ~ Clee ¥ N tena Fe a8 
Lipsky, a prominent dabbler in| °¢™™maton, Jeading the cOm-inot run for reelection. ODwyer,} LIPSKY SAID he was accom- oa desea d a d cae 
both Democratic and* Republican|™ tee to recommend citation of|who is among the witnesses still to panied on his. visit to Costello by Li ay 4. OD et os st F 
politics, was a willing witness and Erickson for contempt of Congress. |be called, later changed his mind Irving Sherman, a close associate ag “clara them cua? Sat he 
performed ably for the battery of} The nattily-dressed Costello, and was reelected. of the underworld leader, 


who 
oO. that televised the hear-|part of-whose wealth comes es Lipsky told how he visited Cos- raised substantial contributions for added, the mayor didnt. follow 
Questioning was conducted a farflung slot machine empire, tello at his Long Island estate to|O’Dwyers 1945 campaign. He! through. 


~ committee counsel] Rudolph! ._. seek his backing for former Firejalso told how O’Dwyer used him} Adonis’ political influence was 
Halley with occasional questions occupied the witness stand all day Commissioner Frank Quayle, act-|as an emissary to Costello in 1946] also. laid before the committee, 
tossed in by committee chairman March 13 as the Senate probers ing City Council president Joseph |after Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt asked hich heard that his Brooklv: 
Fstes Kefauver (D-Tenn), Sen./tried to get.him to distinguish be-|Sharkey or Brooklyn Borough|the mayor to clean out Tammany | ne “48 Cf 


FRANK COSTELLO 


asked him to see “those boys :t 
the Copacabana,“ a night club, and 


Charles Tobey (R-Vt) and Sen. ltween his “legitimate” business ac-|president John Cashmore. |Hall, local Democratic organiza- ‘restaurant was frequented by lead: 
Herbert O’Conor (D-Md). tivities and his underworld inter-| “Did you believe it was neces-'tion. 


_ ALTHOUGH the witnesses in- ests. He told of negotiations with!sary to get Costello backing in the} The Racha wee said O'Dwye 


ing politicians who counted on hins 
r fox financial] and moral aid. 


—— 


Fur Leader Challenges __ EYE s —_— 
Reuther to Debate Wages &.." # ¢ Kica 


By William Allan 


DETROIT, March 12.—Walter P. Reuther, president of the CIO Auto Workers RECENT EVENTS IN MOROCCO. French North Africa 
Union, was challenged here to a public debate by Abe Feinglass, mid-west director, . 3 


, : Pinan which were widely protested in the Arab world, are not unrelated 
Fur- sey a ese nespeosse following the publication in February by the UAW news-| 16 the many military conferences now being held under American 
ait Bi ie se ct a ae . Average weekly earnings ofi members to maek a comparison— initiative throughout the Mediterranean area. They are, in fact, 
New York Furriers Joint Council. lfur workers in October 1950 were percent wage increase for all work-| a direet conseyuence of the advancement to a new stage of U. S. 
Feinglass’s challenge appeared $111.53:... for a 33.4 hour week.|/ers might have demanded Reuther| intervention in this strategically important area. 
in a quarter page advertisement Average hourly earnings etry reach tor instead of WEE U. S. With the acquisition in recent weeks of over 21 air bases 
in the Detroit News, which pre $3.26 in November and $3.35 in|Senator James Murray saying he ; ponte Rees 
ae the Sache sai ng q|October. Time and one half is|was willing to “roll heck” wages which form a solid chain across the North African territories, linked 
Reuther to disprove them paid for all work done over 7}13 cents to pre-Korean levels if{| on the one hand in France and Bonn Germany and on the other 
Feinglass statement began by hours per day and $5 hours per| prices would be rolled back. in Turkey and Greece, the U. S. Fas displaced the hitherto dominant 


pointing out that the average hour- week. __ J FUR AGREEMENT British as the Big Stick in the Near East. For all practical pur 
ly earning of a fur worker is $3.95; © Fur workers insurance is paid : : 


poses, the British remain only as a “legal front” and slave overseer 
ce iebdaly Vine! alee )  Pen-| Feinglass charged that Reuther min . 
oc ag ee ei de te ee am sy $131 é rg ideo lin. was seeking to cover up his own for Wall Street, with the Mediterranean world turned into a vast > 


er cluding social security) without failures. He pointed out the New armed camp pointing at the Soviet Union. 


Feinclass charged that UAW | limitation on the workers right to}*©rk agreement provides: A major parley ot U. S. diplomats, headed by George C. 
publicists had. =a dared to print|move from shop to shop. ytd ° “The peak season wage, tra- McGhee, Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern and African 
eS quoted by New York|paid holidays and other fringe ditionally higher than the slack Affairs, ended on Feb. 11 in Instanbul, Turkey. This meeting was 
State Department of Labor of-|benefits are at the highest levels|season rate, became a year round attended by.Admiral Robert C. Carney, commander of the U. S. 
ficials on wage levels of the fur|in the industry. 12 month wage—in effect a 1 Eastern rt ea and Mediterranean Fleet, while a simultaneous 
industry. Feinglass said it was no wonder | percent wage increase for alkswork- meeting of air attaches took place in. Ankara. Carney this week is 

These are: that Reuther- did not want UAW/|ers now employed. visiting the British on Cyprus and Malta, McGhee went off to a 

! ¢ “Contracts are open for a| Second meeting im Asia, British Field Marshal Montgomery spent 


* e | aon. : wage increase which will be many| 40 minutes with Prime Minister Nahas Pasha of Egypt on Mareh 3, 
Union Rejects ! ers t:mes the 5 percent just given in and so it goes. . 


* lauto. In this context, the French im Morocco unleashed a severe 
PITTSBURGH.—Local redbait-, with membership m the Commu-} ©° “Fur Union and its leaders} wave of repressive measures, against the Nationalist movement in 


ers, both in and out of- the Jaber | Bist Party by the infamous Jabor| won these gains in a small indus-| Morocco—where they just yielded seven bases to the U. S.—in 

cesmeaaing ot @ shock in the se-|*PY Matt Cvetic, although thejtry . . . in what was once a mis-| order to protect the rear, while the Arab ruling circles used these 
pes £ CIO United Judge has officially proclaimed from|¢rable, sweatshop industry. Des-| events as a means of obtaining greater concessions from the Anglo- 

lection of officers o nueG|'the bench that the Party is a/pite goons and gangsters and some| warlords. Demonstrations in support of the Moroccan Nationalist 

Auto Workers Local 544 repre-| “criminal conspiracy.” of your’ pseudo Socialist friends| movement took place in Cairo; Damascus and Pakistan. 

senting 1,175 workers at the Fish-| The workers in the union elec-|in New York, our union has done Utilizing divisions among the Moroccan people and afraid of 


er Body Division plant of the Gen-| 00" 1 ejected the eo, “ oe this. unequalled job.” increasing American economic penetration, Resident-Genera] (and 
eral Motors Corp. in nearby West ike tonees to “Saleenete. A ©; He then also asks MReuther 


-| Eisenhower- flunkey). Gen. Alphonse-Pierre Juin demanded last 

Mifflin. cisively turned > abe oe former) “Why have you, in the rich aute| month that Sultan f Molininsdivod! dissolve his personal cabinet. 

The three major offices—presi- peactioumy: ‘vreewens Pitient seit industry with the magnificent) The Sultan, with the support of the Independence (Istiqula!) Party, 

dent, vice-president and recording ed opponents of his a istration | tighting membership of the auto! pad been demanding Moroccan independence. Juin demanded 

secretary—were won by insurgent|** Reds. workers, fallen so far short of eur! the continuance of the French protectorate, the relinquishing by 

candidates who badly defeated the Baas ae cae one < beak agreed the Sultan of his power of signing all decrees, and the renunciation 
incumbents im a hotly contested also elected a delegate to the Feinglass then declares that by the Sultan of the Independence. Party. 


lection. Reuther is the one guilty of be- 
. The. elected. president Micha! forthcoming national convention of trayal by his policies which spell- Sultan Sidi Mohammed acceded to these demands near the 


Vuletich, had been the object of the UAW, ed out for. the auto workers: —, pings — an Vin —. pier L telling bien yeodiniea 
a concentrated barrage of charges } © “Five-year contracts with) >“. load th ee £ age 80. .: ee 
that he was a Communist, based Men Ordered Back speedup and no-strike clauses, jum sad 1 hen teh = ce peg tne ae tig es Co 
on his expulsion by Judge Samuel} CARNEGIE, Pa.—Several hun-|which are publicy praised by C. de a lead aap - eae H Allal ge F i inde a P a 
A. Weiss last year from the Ser-| dred workers at Union Electric|E-, Wilson of General Motors (830 aha Pa od ce ES ae yo rb igeitnt ‘arrest yrs al 
bian Progressive Club of Wilmerd-| c+06) Corp. ended a 22-day strike|™illions im met profits prove him| cH tt, ane sepoxis i rhe sa 
ing. Weiss in his order had char- page 9) oo agar ame ag ay r right). : ese ee 

acterized Vuletich as the secre-\ March 8 on orders of John J. Mur- “Chaining wages to slide ave Throughout the entire:period of crisis in Morocco, Juin has 
tary of the “Communist” group/fay, director of District 16 of the a phony statistics rather than| made charges of Communist support of the: Independence Party 


— —— |C1O United Steelworkers Union. | the ania and needs of the! as another reason for his repressive attacks on them. The Inde- 
wie €iss become notorious for workers 
his rivalry in redbaiting with the| The men had walked out inj"", “Promoting raids, eplins, and| Pepdence Party denies working with the Moroccan Communists, 


other .two leading judicial red- protest against attempts to in- witchhunts es the ranks of labor but, as a Paris —_ to the London Oueerrer declares; “lt the 
baiters in the city—Judges Michael | CT4S¢ their furnace heats from 42 ‘ore orm | 
. A. Musmanno and Blair,M. Cun-|to, 15 per, week, dp tock $c vines, lnlvag:teisriemer WWeeWl | de cmakal wcae> tee 
_ 4s ther. Weiss’ latest exploit was 40} The return was 6 thee basil nk War. ++» bringing,only inflation.) ._), section Bhi 10 
refuse to disqualify ‘himself. from|the old schedule. Negotiations 9 e freezes and labor drafts now; y Bes, 
es gana eppenh cee Dorothy settlement? of the dispiite will |be se § finally misery,’ ‘death: » and} ; tinuously smehive: and sympathetic 


Bort, Pittsburgh teacher charged! continued by the union officials. Ww wea disaster.” ments in French overseas territories.” | 


By Jerome Rush 
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WORKERS may be bitter 
about the rooking they are taking 
|from the Democratic administrd- 
tion on wages, But the-man who 
swung labor votes for the Dems 
in Chieago has no complaints 
about the pay-off. His first re- 
ward was the directorship of the 
State Department of Labor. Now, 
he has been made ward boss of 
the Ist Ward, the hub of corrup- 
tion in Chicago. What a victory 
for labox! 
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CHICAGO.—A mass dele vation to Chicago's City Hall on Saturday, March 17, will be. one 
of a series of 11th hour actions planned here to save Willie McGee from the electric chair, Secretary 
Lester Davis of the Civil Rights Congress called for every possible form of protest against the execu- 


ety ge Huge Pa cking Rally; 
Prepare to Shut Yards 


die on March 20. 
“Twenty-four hours of every day 
CHICAGO.—Active strike preparations were being made in the big ie stock- 
yards this week, following local strike votes which clearly revealed the determination of 


must now be used to the full -to 
save the life of McGee, because so 
the workers to un-freeze their wages. A huge rally in the yards ‘Tuesday served ‘final 
notice that failure to approve our 


much is at stake for all of us in this 
agreement means a nation-w see! 


fight,” he said. 
Strike in the meat industry.” 


* 
HE URGED phone calls and 

An approving roar came from 

the throats of 7,000 workers as 


wires to President Truman, to con- 
CIO United Packinghouse Work- 


gressmen and other public officials 
' and prominent individuals “so that 
ers District Director Harold Niel- 
son put the question to them on 


every possible bit of influence is 
brought to bear.” 

a resolution calling for strike 
* 


Davis said the City. Hall dem- | 
“THIS is a strike against the 


onstration at 12 a.m. Saturday) 
big monopolies who control our 


would petition Mayor Kennelly to 

intercede for the life of Willie Mc-| 
nation today,’ declared Leon Bev- 
erly, president of the Armour lo- 


Gee. 
cal, “and especially against one 


The condemned man’s wife was 
in Chicago this week, speaking at 

of the biggest—the Packing Trust.” 

Some 20 district and local offi- 


church, union and other organiza- 
tion meetings, pleading for aid in 
saving McGee from lynch justice. 
cers and rank-and-filers wete given 
a sendoff toea conference in Wash- 
ington on Wednesday. The joint 


One large gathering was being) 

sponsored by the Northwest Side 
parley of both the AFL and CIO 
packinghouse unions was called 


Baptist Ministerial Alliance. 
OTHER CHURCHES; both | 
with predominantly Negro and Packinghouse Button 
to give the government a strike 
ultimatum. 
Both unions are preparing to 


white congregations, joined this ee : ae | 

week —in soppart of the fight for|McGee's life. Numerous ministers 
shut down the industry on or 
about March 25 if the government 


spoke in the McGee case in their 
fails to approve a wage boost of 


‘“/Sunday sermons, and some ar- 

ranged for petitions and postcards 
9-cents an hour across the board 
plus an average 2'2-cents an hour 


to be circulated among church- 

goers. 
Davis also announced that a 

for the various wage brackets. 

* 


broad trade union committee was 
at work having protest wires sent 
“WE ARE returning to the days 
when we first built this union,” 


to Truman from shops and union 
halls. 

ceclared UPWA vice-president A.: 
T. Stephens, “when we had to 


fight for everything we got.” 
B. Cole, Tess Davidson, Grace} stephens told the rally that the 
Clarke and Virginia Maguire left} .. Lingh ; 
Chicago to join with a national| Pa¢kinghouse workers no longer 
delegation going into Jackson,|have a friend in the White House 
~ y' Mississippi. pointing out that Truman is re- 


Draft Ordinance to Provide for 
City Repairing of Death Traps 


CHICAGO.—A city ordinance to 
curb the ravages of fire and death- 
trap housing was proposed here 
this week by the Chicago Tenants 
Action Council. 

Executive Secretary Jo Collier 
disclosed provisions of the pro- 
posed new law which, she said, 
would substantially lessen the kind 


KENNELLY’S §anti-labor, anti- 
Negro, anti-housing policies have 
endeared him to many big money 
Snygeerges Among those throw- 

cash into his campaign are 
John (Quaker Oats)-Stuart, brother 
of paces GOP treasurer R. 
Douglas Stuart, one-time leaders 
of the American “First movement. 
Also Gilbert H. Scribner, Repub- 


lican banker and real estate op- 
erator. 


wy, 


sponsible for the fact - that Big 
Business has taken over the govy- 
ernment. 


Each of the leaders of, the big 
UPWA locals in the district mount- 
ed the sound truck in the center 
of a tightly-packed mass of work- 
jers and reported on the strong 
strike sentiment. Almost all of the 
workers wore large buttons with 
the “No Raise—No Work!l”, slo- 
gan and carried. banners demand- 
ing an end to the wage freeze.” 


* 


“THIS bitter fight for nine cents 
began with the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the McCar- 
ran Act,” Stephens declared, “and 
now the so-called ‘mobilization’ is 
being thrown in our way. 

“Our nine cents has been lost 
somewhere in the millions in rec- 
ord profits now being made by 


the big corporations — and we're 
>| going to make Mr. Truman find it 
for us.” 

Swift Local President John 
Lewis cited figures.on the high 
cost of living, declaring that the 
packinghouse . workers wages are 
in a low category, far below the 
igovernment’s own standards. of 
minimum decency. 


* 


THE resolution eharged that 
Eric Johnston, Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization “has 
withheld this negotiated wage in- 
crease from our paychecks under 
»ithe fradulent wage freeze.” 

It was also pointed out that 
“price rises and tax increases are 
in the offing.” ? 

The packinghouse workers, Ne- 
gro and white, are embattled at 
a time when “Negroes are being 
lynched not singly but seven at a 
time,” declared Beverly. He re- 
ferred to the recently executed 
“Martinsville Seven” and to Wil- 


lie McGee facing a frameup death 
in Mississippi. 


WIN PAY RISE 

PORTLAND, Ore. (FP).—Mem- 
bers of the Lumber & Sawmill 
Workers (AFL) won a 7% cent 
hourly increase, subject to govern- 
ment approval. 


Strong Peace Vote Seen in Town Polls 


ws aa 

DOWN IN HERRIN, Illinois, 
garment workers at Smoler Bros., 
get from 55 to 78 cents an hour. 
Recently, the 850 workers walked 
out, expecting that maybe their 
union leaders would back them up. 
But Morris Bialis, ILGWU head, 
showed: up and joined with the 
management in forcing the work- 
ers. back on the job. Bialis charg- 
ed there was “foul play’—not 
meaning the sweat shop conditions 
down there, but actually slander- 


ing the rank-and-file leaders of 
the local. 


°@ 


STATE REP. Charts Jenkins 
told us in Springfield last week 
that he’s about ready to call for 
a probe of county shcool super- 
intendents who have failed to obey 
the law on segregation.. Rep. Jen- 
kins was the sponsor of the 1949 
law which is supposed to stop the 
flow\ of state funds into districts 
that have segregated schools. But 
there are still a-score of Illinois 
counties where: schools are sup- 
posedly teaching democracy and 
practising jimcrow! 

* 

THE AFL Gas Workers have 
led a good fight tu stop the gas 
companys move to bill consumers 
every two months, instead of 
monthly. The final hearings on 
that proposition will be held by the 
ICC on March 22. 

* 


Urge Landlord to Rent 


--Vacant So. Side Flat 
CHICAGO.—Tenants at 3646 

Lake Park this week appealed to 
Chicagoans to join with them in 
urging that the landlord rent a 
vacant apartment in the building 

to a Negro family, “particularly 


one made homeless by the recent 
South Side fires.” 


The... residents,..members of 

the Chicago Tenants Action 
Council, revealed that the size- 
able apartment has been main- 
tained at the $44 a month rental 
mainly through organized effort. 
However, the owners, Farr & 
Co., 111 W. Washington, have 
insisted on keeping it vacant. 
' The tenants called for protests 
to the landlord, pointing out that 
other landlords in the area have 
subdivided similar apartments 
into kitchenettes, charging five 
Pes six times as much rent. 


*« 

OSCAR BROWN JR., noted 
radio commentator, secured the 
names of prominent Chicago Ne- 
groes to a statement to the Pres- 
ident, urging that he exercise the 
federal civil rights statute to in- 
tervene on behalf of McGee. 


Meanwhile, four Chicago wom- 
en left for Mississippi this week 
to ask clergymen and others in 
the Deep South to aid in the cru- 
sade against the frameup. Dorothy 


BOB BOYD, one of the two 
Negro stars trying to make the 
White Sox first squad, is making 
an impressive showing in Spring 
training. The fleet first baseman 
appears to have everything it takes 
to hold a regular job in the first 
string lineup this season. Against 
him is 50 years of jimcrow, which 
Negro rt white fans have beni 
but not yet broken. 

* 

WHY HAS Kennelly failed to 
fill a vacancy in the CTA Board? 
That board is dominated by finan- 
cial interests around the First Na- 
tional Bank. The. vacancy was 
caused by the death of Irwin L. 
Porter, First National director. 
Naturally, the bankers are insist- 
ing on naming the replacement— . 
to insure their control over the 
CTA set-up. But with the strap- 
hangers seething over CTA, Ken- | 
nelly is going to avoid appointing 
lanother banker to that board—un- 


til after election. 
. 


of firetrap disasters in which 158 
Chicagoans died last year, most of 
them in the segregated Negro 
communities. 

The ordinance would give the 
Building Commissioner the power 
to designate an unsafe building as 
a “nuisance,” ordering the landlord 


to make the necessary repairs 
within 10 days. If the landlord 
fails, the commissioner can have 
the repairs made and charge the 
owner with the costs. 

The Tenants Council prepared 
both the ordinance and.a state bill 
which allows for passage of the 
‘ordinance by the City Council. 


CHICAGO,.—Broad popular _op- 


a. ; position to U. S. warlike foreign 


policy was finding growing expres- 
sion in this region through local 
polls and referendums. 

Several Illinois towns have gone 


on record overwhelmingly for! 
withdrawal of U. S. troops from 


moeea and against sending men: 


Pe 


lissue. of 


U. S.. expeditionary force from 
Korea at once. Five hundred and 
thirty-two out of 566 readers who 
answered the questions issued by 
the paper called for withdrawal 
from Korea; 84.5 percent opposed 
the sending of military forces of 
any type to Europe. . 

In Rockford, Ill., a heated battle 
was going on this week over the 
er or not a referen- 
dum.-on for policy will be held 
during the town’s election on 


it baby 3. 


Pro-wer forces in ‘the city had 


a 15 to 3 City Council vote to 
include the foreign policy ques- 
tions in. the election. However, 
council: members were determined 
to carry through the poll of 40,000 
people who usually vote in the 
town’s elections. 


Meanwhile, in Chicago, there 
week 


was mounting ‘support this 
for the ent' of sacgnand 


H. L. Bros fli seat DANS Sob 
mit a memorandum: to. City 


troops from Korea. 


# 


succeeded in getting a reversal of 


Council urging sigan xr ot 


BS 


Ald Brody was reported this 
week to be working on the text 
of a resolution memorializing Cor- 
gress to bring U, S. troops ise 


from. Korea. 


with Progressive Party support. 


A recent poll: by the Chicago 
Daily News recorded its readers as 


nai 


being two-to-one for 
withdrawal from Korea. 


was. an eight-to-one vote ‘a 


Brody, a Democratic 
Alderman, is running for reelection 


ONE HARVESTER “WORK- 
ER” who isn't worrying about the 
wage freeze is Fowler McCormick, 
basin president. His $152,000 a 
year salary may be frozen, but he 
gets six times that much on com- 
mon and preferred stock dividends 
-which gives him a cool but*un- 
frozen million dollars a year! 

Are you mad: at the CTA be- 


U.S. > atomic bemb and tet £ 
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}| Anna Rosenberg, assistant defense secretary, 
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DETROIT.—As we go to press we-learn of 


" @ sneak move by the redbaiting clique in City 
_ Hall who are placing Charter Amendment on the 
_ April 2 election ballot. Amendment C will, if okayed by unsuspecting 


> - yoters, give the City Hall gan 


the @ight to subpena books and 
of organizations and individuals. 
The amendment, as it will appear on the ballot, will not tell 


s ‘this but will be an innocent set of phrases about right to subpena 
__ being granted to the Mayor's Loyalty Commission. 


City Hall is relying on_a small turnout of voters and no publicity 


on Charter Amendment C to put this union-busting weapon accoss. 
The sinister move behind this sneak attempt is to start a whole-| 
Sale witchhunt against union workers employed by the city. 


First target is Tom Coleman, Negro union leader of the United 


Public Workers. Several months ago the Mayor's Loyalty Commit- 
_ tee started a “trial” of Coleman, charging he was “disloyal.” 


Their “evidence,” charged that Coleman picketed the Book- 


~ . Cadillac Hotel protesting the refusal of the hotel to rent a room 
= to Paul Robeson; that he was part of a demonstration protesting the 
murder of a 15-year-old Negro youth, Leon Mosley; that he protested 
in a telegram to Gov. Dewey of New York about jimcrow in Owosso, 

_ Mich., Dewey’s home town. 


Many prominent Negro and white city leaders came forward to 


speak for. Coleman. The Mayor's Loyalty Commission dug up a 


stoolpigeon, Glen. Irving, who fumbled the ball, later got himself 
charged with shaking down auto dealers for money” for “fighting 


- Communism.” 


Now for two donths Mayor Albert Cobo stalls on bringing out 


-a’verdict. City Hall sources tell The Worker that he plans to delay 


a verdict until after the April 2 elections when he hopes to get an 
okay on right of subpena of individuals, books and records of organ- 
izations and then call for a new trial of Coleman. 
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MORTON A. EDEN, candidate LEBRON SIMM i- 
for the Michigan State Supreme date for the Michigan State Su- 
Court on the non-partisan bal- preme Court on the non-parti- 
lot, is a Detroit attorney, for- san ballot, is a former Wayne 
mer associate counsel of the CIO county  Assigtant . Prosecutor. 
United: Auto Workers. Running First Negro to run for Supreme 
for the same post in 1949, he Court, he is a member of the 
got 100,000 votes. Wolverine Bar Association. 


Reentered as 
office at New York, N. Y. 


second class matter Oct. 22, 


under the 


194T, 


at the post 
Act of March 3, 


1879 
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DETROIT.—Six state candidates in the April 2 Michigan elections, 
speaking for the Progressive Party, have declared that “a rearmed, remili- 


tarized Western Germany is a threat to the entire world and will lead to 


atomic war.” 

The candidates are: Dr. Louis J. 
Cleage, Negro physician, running 
for U. of M. Board of Regents 


LANSING.—A group of Lansing mothers sent 
letters of protest to the U. S. Senators of all 48 
states taking a firm stand against the proposed 
draft of 18-year-olds. 

They said their views are representative of 
all American mothers. The letters said Mrs. 


“We do not 


“does not appreciate our American traditions,” 
and objected to her “control over the future of 
our youth.” 

“We don't want the military to get control 
of our nation and shift control of the government 


ansing Mothers 
it 18 -Year Draft 


their profits . . .” the mothers wrote. 


gram that smacks of Prussionism. 
fathers have fouught and died to keep America 
free from this evil. We believe the drafting of 
18-year-olds is contrary to Christian conscience. 
Eighteen-year-olds are adolescent children and 
cannot’ be forced into military life without injur- 
ing the moral fiber of our nation. .. .” 

The mothers report that they have received 
dozens of letters thanking them for speaking out. 
One was from a major in the Air Force. 


want a long-range military pro- 
Our fore- 


from Congress to the Pentagon,” said Mrs. Rob- 
ert M. Bartlett, one of the group. She is the 


wife of the pastor of the Plymouth Congrega- 


tional Church here. 


“We feel that many Congressmen are too 
willing to let-our youth carry the burden while 


_they and the adults of America refuse to sacrifice _ 


Some of the signers were: Mrs. Lloyd Darling, 
chairman of the Michigan State Parent Teachers 
Council; Mrs. Eugene Wanger, wife of the vice- 
president of the Michigan National Bank; Mrs. 
Robert Barlow, wife of the Oldsmobile plant 
engineer, and Mrs. Mary Berger, wife of the 
owner of a mimeograph-making firm. 
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along with Richard Fox of Lan- 


siing; Dr. Verne Piazza, running 


struction; Mrs. Ruth St. Aubin, 
housewife, running for State Board 
of Education, and Robert Travis 
and Jesus Gonzales, two farmers 
running for State Board of Agricul- 
ture. , 


The Progressive Party candi- 
dates denounced the comment of 
West Berlin Mayor Ernest Reuter 
to newsmen that he_ thought 
“there's too much fuss” being 


‘made about the recent freeing of 


26 Nazi war criminals, including 
Alfred Krupp. 

The candidates took issue with 
Reuter on his callous disregard for 
the fact that these Nazi criminals 
were among the Hitlerites who’ 
murdered 6,000,000 Jews. 

Reuter was brought here by 
UAW President Walter P. Reuther. 
The Jewish Community Council 
Executive Board, cohorts of Reu-! 
ther, some weeks before Reuther 
came to Detroit, quietly slipped 
through a motion to’ endorse his 
visit. 

When the Jewish people heard 
of this they demanded and got a 


special meeting of the Greater 
Detroit Bnai Brith Council. There 
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for Superintendent of Public In-. 


DR. LOUIS CLEAGE RUTH ST. AUBIN 


it was brought out that Reuther 
had been a Nazi collaborator dur- 
ing World War Ii. A strong reso- 
lution of protest. was adopted 
against any Jewish group endorsing 
Reuther’s visit here. The Jewish 
Community Council held. a special 
meeting and reversed its endorse- 
ment of Reuthers meeting. The 
Community Council represents 280 
Jewish organizations, 


Ask Light at 


St. Clair Mack 


‘DETROIT. — Residents of the 
St. Clair and Mack. area are sign- 


ting (1,000 already signed) a peti- 
= 2\tion of the Harding St. progres- 


sive party club, calling for a traffic 
light on St. Clair and Mack. 
A 70-year-old woman got 300 
signaturés. 3 
The A & P stores placed the 
petitions in their stores when re- 
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wr and Peace: Here’s 
~ How 2 Budgets Compare 


By George Lohr 


This is the tale of two budgets, one dedicated to ‘peace and making life happy re 


210 million Soviet citizens, the other to war and low living standards of 150 million citi-| 


zens of this country. The tale of budgets has two chapters, one of them made up of state- 


menis by political leaders about 
the economy of their countries and 
the other of figures that add up 
into a total, 

Here is a statemen by Mr. Tru- 
man that went to oCngress with 
his budget proposal: 

» ~The requirements of national 
security are reflected in every 
major function of the budget. The 
entire government is being redii-' 
rected to meet the compelling de- 
mands of national security and 
each functional category includes 
activities which support directly 
or indirectly the defense effort.” 
. | 

THE PRESIDENT is right. The: 
figures show that 69 percent of 
the budget are directly for the 
armed ferces and “international 
operations.” But virtually every 
other item is geared, direcily or 
ind:rectly, to making war. 

Here is a statement by Soviet 
Premier Stalin, made in his recent 
Pravda interview and_ pertaining 
to Soviet economy. Answering the 
slanderous charge that the Soviet 
Union is imereasing its armed 
forces,’ he said that the “Soviet 
Union is expanding its civilian in- 
dustry, expanding the construc- 
tion of new civilian hydroelectric 
power: stations and irrigation sys- 
tems, is . . . continuing tne policy 
of price reductions.” 

* 

‘PREMIER STALIN is also right. 
The figure of the Soviet budget, 
submitted~on March 7 show that: 


only 21.3 percent go for national 
defense while 39.5 percent go’ to 
fnance the national civilian 
economy and 26.8 percent for cul- 
tural and social measures. 

It might be argued that an exact 
comparison between the budget of 
a Socialist economy and that of 
capitalist economy is not possible. 
This is true. | 
factor is that these two. budgets 
do show without any doubt the 
major ecenomic development of 
these two countries—one toward 
war and one toward peace. 

The U. S. now has a “rubber 
band” budget that places expéndi-| 
tures at $71.6 billion but. leaves 
room to expand them to $94.4 
billion. Of this, the military - are 
now scheduled to, get $41.4 bil- 
lion but the rubber band can 
stretch that amount to $60.9 bil- 
lion. “International operations,” 
that is to say, arms for satellites, 
is down for $7.5 billion which can 
be expanded to $10.9 billion. 

* 

THESE TWO ITEMS together 
now total $48.9 billion but Presi- 
‘dent Truman has asked authority 
to spend $71.8 billion. 

The total Soviet budget adds 
up to  451,503,000,000 rubles 
($112.875,000,000). Defense ex- 
penditures calls for 96,400,000,- 
000 rubles ($24,100,000,000). 

* 

IN THE SOVIET ig 

quite the contrary is true. 


But the important, 


resources are diverted to meet the 
demands of economic develop- 
ment and well being. The sum 
tional: economy is 178,500,000,- 
is an mecrease of 21 200,000,000 


rubles over last year for civilian 
production and construction. 


This is where price reductions, 
hydroelectric power stations and 
the developmenit of ~ natural re- 
sources come in. Mr. Truman has 
a budget item on natural resources 


the expanded production of the 
atom bomb. 


Public health in this country 
gets $375 million. Of that, $25 
million go to train army doctors. 


culture allocation in the Soviet 
Union is for'21,900,000,000 rubles 
($5,475,000,000). 

Even at its low figure, the Tru- 
man war budget will have a defi- 


peace budget peace budget anti- 


rubles ($1,.622,000,000). 

Thirty-five percent of the U. S., 
budget will come out of the pock- 
ets of individuals in direct tax- 
ation plus an 11 percent excise tax. 
on such items as cigarettes, gaso- 


viet revenue, only 4.9 percent 
comes from the people in taxes. 


Quite a difference in the two 
There! tales, isn't there? 


Why Things You Need Are 


Disappearing from Stores 


By Louise Mitchell 


The current Montgomery Ward and Co. catalogue which is used by consumers! 
throughout the country for items 1anging from a teacup to a tire is down to 132 pages, 32 


pages less than last year.- 
way of the catalogue in re cities 


and other hard-to-get itmes. 
CONSUMERS have already 
noticed the disappearance ®f goods 
made'of materials considered “crit- 
ical.” Tinfoil wrapping is on the 
way out. Metallic twine is dis- 
appearing. Aluminum pots are be- 
coming scarcer. Production of hard 
kitchen equipment is slowing up. 
And as these items begin to dis- 
appear their prices continue to 
climb making the scarcer items 


only available to those who can 


pay the highest price. 


However, the major problem | 


facing the consumer at 
this point is not the shortages of 
goods. This may happen in a year 
or two if the war production pro- 
gram contmues to expand. The 
major problem is that .consumers 
cannot buy alf the things they 
need because prices are so high 
and a phenomenally 
tion of the family’s budget goes to 
buy the necessities of life. 

Steak there. is aplenty. And the 
same with television sets. All you 
need is the money to buy them. 

LONG before consumer goods 
begin-to vanish from the shelves 
consumers will be forced to pay 
‘black. market prices for them. 
~. Large producers, wholesalers, job- 
bers and the score ot middlemen 
that deal with the retailers all take 
their. cut of profits on scarce items. 
‘Consumers well remember the:ex 
ep slag of the last war:when they. 


ae “If you can for it, 
S susp tiie it for you.” > Fem 


‘eipedlilly vy true*witlp ery sephient 


high propor. 


This coop in pages removes from~sale scores of items sold ~ 
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Front (Brussels, Belgium) 


“Butter gone up? Don't worry, 
madame—next week 


we re going to have guns « at 
lower prices.” 


of consumer dadutery in which 
black market money can be made. 
There will be no shortage of hux- 
uries for those who can afford 


them in the coming years. 

ALSO AFFEC TED are paper | 
mills, which has been told by the {| 
government to hold off from five to' 
10 percent paper production each 
month for possible purchase. 

The consumer shoe incustry has, 
also been hit with goyernment con- | 
trol of hides. The same is true for} 
rubber. Articles affected include | 


toys, new or replacement shoe | 
and shoé slabs, inner‘ 


soles, heels, 
tubes, floor covering, mats, maft-, 
ting, rubber sundries, other house- 
hold articles including rubber. 

It .goes without saying that; 
workers in 
tries are also going to be hit by 
declining production, 


In addition, profiteers are sure; 
to create artificial shortages in: 


order to raise prices. 

As the saying goes, “Going and 
coming, the consumer is going to. 
get it.” 


asked for the development of na- 


000 rubles ($44,625,000 000). This 


too. It includes $1.3 billions for] 


The public health and physical] 


cit of $16.7 billion. The Soviet | 
cipates a surplus of 6,489,000, war 


line and so forth. Of the total So-} 


consumer indus- : 
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, quest for the injunction. 


as a result of his ‘explanation’ to a Marine 


_ican. Committee ‘subcommittee. . 


Strike Hits Spain’s Largest City gs 


BARCELONA, largest city of Spain, with a population of 
2,200,000 was paralyzed by a general strike Monday against 
the high cost of living «under the fascist Franco dictatorship. 
Office and factory workers held sitdown strikes, shops closed 
and transportation was idle, as crowds stormed the city hall 
and set*fire to window curtains there. The 
fascist. authorities said that “Communists” 
had instigated the general strike. The great 
demonstration, reflecting the mass opposi- 
tion to the poverty imposed by the Franco 
government, came as the U.S. government 
embraced the fascist dictator. The first 
American ambassador to I'ranco in years is 
now in Spain... 

A three-man federal court gave the Com- 
munist Party 15 days in which to appeal to 
the Supreme Court for an injunction to de- 
lay hearings of the Subversive Activities Control Board pend- 
ing a ruling on the constitutionality of the McCarran police 
«tate law. It was the same court which earlier dénied the re- 
The Communist Party intends to 
appeal that denial to the highest court. Meanwhile, the SACB 
must postpone its hearings on the Attorney General’s .demand 


ag a party be required to register as a ‘foreign agent’ under 
the law. ... 


The Secretary and ‘ie Marine's Leiter 


The Israeli Government, in a diplomatic note to the U:S., 
protested gee and. commutations granted top Nazi war 


criminals, , . . The U.S. Supreme Court rejected the appeal ot 
Alger ‘Hiss from_a perjury conviction and, 
in effect, ordered the former State Depart- 
ment official to jail for five years... . 

An invitation to Communist leaders John 
eet ae Hocny Saas Omen 6s 
dent parley at Wesleyan University, Mid- 

on, Conn., was wi wn, evidently be- 
cause of : outside pressures. The student 
sponsors had earlier explained that ‘thev 
wanted the Communist view “expressed at 
a first hand” at the conference which will dis- 

cuss the question, “Can Communism and 
Capitalism Co-Exist in the World?” . 

Hussein Ala Pasha, a State Departeiiet stooge, took over 
as premier of fran, replaci the assassinated Ali Razrnara: . . . 
Secretary of State ‘Dean A n has been deluged with letters 

corporal of why 
Americans are fighting in Korea. An Acheson aide admitted 
that at least a third of the letters rapped the Secretary’s reply. 


The General Council of Ford Local 600 of the United 
Auto Workers voted down a proposal that the union write the 
government to urge outlawing the Communist Party. . 


A Medal Is Returned ie 


The American Committee for the Protection of Foreign 


FRANU®D 


Born said it will appeal the deportation order against Rose 


Nelson Lightcap, leader in the Jewish Fraternal movement 
and wife of Harry Raymond, The Worker reporter. . . . 


__ The first Negro ever to run for office in Rome, Ga., M. D. 
Whaley, filed for a seat on the local scheol board. . The 
Virginia State Conference of the National Assn. for. the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People demanded official action to halt 
Ku Klux cross burnings in Henrico and Goochland counties. 


The U.S. is rushing pletion of air bases for ‘til ee 
in Turkey which would put A-bomb-carriers within three hours’ 
flying time of Moscow. One of the fields is less than 1,200 
miles from Moscow, the closest of any =e air base wet 
to the heartland of the Soviet Union. . 


James J. Matles, organization divestex of the United Elec- 
trical Workers, was acquitted of a contempt of Congress charge. 
Matles refused to answer questions put by a one-man Un-Anier- 
. British Wing Commander 
R. Turner returned the U.S. Distinguished Flying ‘Cross he re- 
ceived from the Truman administration. | He said, “This is go- 
ing back to Truman since I am not gong to wear the same 
medal as the killers in Korea are wearing.” Turner's remarks 
were cheered by thousands at a, Trafalgar Square rally of ex- 
servicemen for peace... . 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur admitted that ae forces can’t 
win in Korea and simultaneously asked for UN -sanction to 
spread the war in Asia. MacArthur’s statement that a “stale- 
mate” was in view in Korea was followed by. field commander 


Lt. Gen. Ridgeway's announcement that it would be a “great 


victory’ if the war ended with MacArthur forces at the 38th 
parallel. 


“4 
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Readers Send $$$ iaThe Worker Fand Brive 


North Carolina is the first state 
to go over the top in the Daily 
Worker and The Worker $200,000 
fund drive begun four weeks ago. 
The Southern State which aims to 
complete its su drive by 
the end of the month this week} 
forwarded $175 to Philip Bart, The 
Worker business manager. 

‘Small as this contribution is,” 


rofiteers’ war, this will béfan 


The $200,000 fund drive began 
Feb. 15; its deadline is May ]. To 
date, some $6,270 has been col- 
lected. 

Editor John Gates has been con- 
victed on a trumped-up conspir- 
acy charge together with 10 other 
Communist leaders and’ Bart has 


-| been indicted for contempt of Con- 


gress for refusing to kowtow to 

the House Un-Americans. 
Contributions to the only news-' 

paper a peace aré com- 

ing in. from t 

York, pits Phil : 


: 


The fight for peace which the 
newspaper is conducting, he ex- 
plains, wil get every extra penny 
be can spare. | 

From Vancouver, 
lumbia, a reader also sends $5. 


e big area na 


peace, 


British -Co- 


eimunists have Sedeiaaertaa 


so that the newspaper can con- 
tinue to. spread its message of 


Side by side with =the small 
worthy contributions are the large 
donations beginning to come in 
2jfrom the Communist Party dis- 


| \Ober. police stale: law “would hash 
0|all opposition to the warmongers, 
comes $600. The Michigan Com- 
st $275; 

ly Ohio, nad ae pe aamoni, . $250. 
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By Federated Press 


The shadowy dividing line between the criminal underworld and politics in the’ 
largest city in the world was virtually erased, in the testimony of a wealthy businessman 


who was among the first witnesses called by the Kefauver crime investigating committee|’ 
March 12. 

Headlines on the Senate com- 
mittee’s hearings in the federal 
courthouse here went to a state- 
ment by retired businessman 

' Charles Lipsky that underworld 
king Frank Costello's support was 
necessary in 1949, and presum- 
ably still is, to elect a mayor in 
New York. 

Lipsky, a prominent dabbler in 
both Democratic and Republican 

politics, was a willing witness and 
Ribeumed ably for the battery of 
cameras that televised the -hear- 
ing. Questioning was conducted 
by committee counse!] Rudolph 
Halley with occasional questions 
tossed in by committee chairman 
Estes Siskereter (D-Tenn), Sen. 
Charles Tobey (R-Vt) and Sen 
Herbert O’Conor {D-Md). 


selection of a candidate?” Halley 
tasked, * 

“I did that,” Lipsky replied. 
‘That's why I went to him,” 

Costello turned him-down, Lip- 
sky disclosed, because he said he 
was already committed to support- 
ing president Charles Silver of the 
American Woolen Co., who was 
supported also by Cardinal Spell- 
man. (Silver's firm is currently 
strikebound by a walkout of ClO 
textile. workers.) 

* 

LIPSKY SAID he was accom- 
panied on his visit to Costello by 
Irving Sherman, a close associate 
of the underworld leader, who 
raised substantial contributions for 
O’Dwyers 1945 campaign. He 
also told baw O’Dwyer used him 
as an emissary to Costello in 1946 
after Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt asked 
the mayor to clean out Tammany 


Hall, local Democratic organiza- 
tion. 


icluded such’ notorious pemercnte 
as Joe Adonis. and bookmaker 
Frank Erickson, now in jail as the 
result, of a previous Senate probe, 
the senators. handled them with 
polite deference. Both Adonis and 
Erickson declined to answer a 
number of questions on their “busi- 
ness’ deals on grounds of self- 
leading the com- 


the late Gov. Huey Long to set 
up slot machines in Lousiana. 
* 

LIPSKYS ESTIMATE of the 
racketeer’s political powers came 
as he answered questions about 
the 1949 mayoralty campaign‘ in 
the period when Mayor William 
O'Dwyer (D) announced he would 
not run for reelection. O’Dwyer,|- 
who is among the witnesses stil] to 
be called, later changed his mind 
and -was reelected. 

Lipsky told how he visited Cos- 
tello at his Long Island estate to 
seek his backing for former Fire 
Commissioner Frank Quayle, act- 
ing City Council president Joseph | 
Sharkey or Brooklyn . Borough) 
president John Cashmore. 

“Did you believe it was neces-' 


a 
FRANK COSTELLO 


asked him to see “those boys at 
ithe Copacabana,” a night club, and 
Yitell them he wanted to supplant 
the leader of Tammany Hall. 
When Costello and Tammany po- 
liticians Glarence Neal] and Francis 
Mancuso rejected the demand, 
Lipsky said,-O’Dwyer threatened 
to “starve them out.” But; he 


added, the mayor didn't follow 
through. 

Adonis political] influence was 
also laid before the committee, 
which heard that his Brooklyn 


restaurant was frequented by lead- 


incrimination, 
miitee to recommend citation of 
Erickson for contempt of Congress. 


The  nattily-dressed Costello, 
part of whose wealth comes from 
ja farflung slot machine empire, 
occupied the witness stand all day 
March 13 as the Senate probers 
tried to get him to distinguish be- 
.jtween his “legitimate” business ac- 
tivities and his underworld inter- 


_ALTHOUGH the witnesses in- 


ests. He told of negotiations with 


sary to get Costello backing in the} . 


ing politicians who counted on him 
for financial and = oie aid. 


The businessman said O Dwyer 


Fur Leader Challenges 
Reuther to Debate Wages 


By William Allan 


DETROIT, March 12.—Walter P. Reuther, iio of the CIO Auto Workers 
Union, was challenged here to a public debate by Abe Feinglass, mid-west director. 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, following the publication in February by the UAW news- 


paper of a story that charged “sell 
' cut” at the wage agreement of the 
New York Furriers Joint Council. 
Feinglass’s challenge appeared 
ma quarter page advertisement 
in the Detroit News, which pre 
sented the facts and challenged 
Reuther to disprove them 
Feinglass statement began by 
pointing out that the average hour- 
 }y earning of a fur worker is $3.95 
compared with the $1.80 averaze 
hourly earnings of an auto work- 
er. 
' Feinglass charged that UAW 
publicists had, “not dared to print 
the facts’. quoted by New York 
State Department of Labor of- 
ficials on wage levels of the fur 


° Average weekly earnings of 
fur workers in October 1950 were 
$111.53 . . . for a 33.4 hour week. 
Average ‘hourly earnings were 
$3.26 in November and $3.35 in 
October. Time and one half is 
paid for all work done over 7 
hours per day and 35 hours per 
week, 


® Fur workers insurance is paid 
entirely by the employers. Pen- 
sions are $131 a month level {in- 
cluding social security) without 
limitation on the workers right to 
move from shop to shop. Eight 
paid holidays and other fringe 
bénefits are at the highest levels 
in the industry. 
Feinglass said it was no wonder 


industry. 


These are: 


t] 


iat Reuther did not want UAW 


Union Rejects Redbaiters 


PITTSBURGH.—Local redbait- 


ers, both in and out of the labor 
movement, got a shock in the se- 
lection of officers of CIO United 
Auto Workers’ Local 544 repre- 
senting 1,175 workers at the Fish- 
er Body Division plant of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. in nearby West 
Mifflin. 

The three major offices—presi- 
dent, vice-president and recording}, 
secretary—were won by insurgent 
candidates who badly defeated the 
incumbents ih a hotly contested: 
election. | | 

The elected president, Michael 
Vuletich, haa been the object of 
a concentrated barrage of charges 
that he was a Communist, based 
on his expulsion by Judge Samuel) 
A. Weiss last year from the Ser- 
bian Progressive Club of Wilmerd- 
ing. Weiss in his order had char- 
acterized Vuletich as the secre-' 
tary of the “Communist” group 
_ within the club. 

__ Weiss has become notorious for 
his rivalry in redbaiting with the 
other. two leading icial red- 
baiters in the city—ludges Michael 
ee prarasme and .M. Cun-} 


Men Ordered Back 


with membership in the Commu- 
nist Party by the. infamous labor 


spy Matt Cvetic, although the|/try 


Judge has officially proclaimed from 
the bench that the Party is a 
“criminal conspiracy.” 

The workers in the union elec- 
tion rejected the attempt of out- 


side forces to interfere and -de-| 


cisively turned down the former’: 
reactionary president who smear- 
ed opponents of his administration 
as “Reds.” | 

John Olyarnik, elected chair- 
man of the shop committee was 
ialso elected a delegate to the 
forthcoming national convention of 
the UAW, 


CARNEGIE, Pa.—Several hun- 
dred workers at Union Electric 
Steel Corp. ended a 22-day strike: 
March 8 on orders of John J. Mur- 
ray, director of District 16 of the 
C1O United Steelworkers Union, 

The men had walked out in 
| protest against attempts to in- 


crease their furnace heats from wi 


to 15. ret 2k 


members to maek a comparison— 
percent wage increase for all work- 
ers might have demanded Reuther 
reach for instead of writing U.S, 
Senator James Murray saying he 
was willing to “roll back” wages 
13 cents to pre-Korean. levels if| 
prices would be rolled back. 


FUR AGREEMENT 


Feinglass charged that Reuther 
was seeking to cover up his own: 
failures. He pointed out the New 
York agreement provides: 


e “The peak season wage, tra- 
ditionally higher than the slack 
season rate, became a year round 
12 month wage—in effect a 11 
percent wage increase for all work- 
ers now employed. | 

° “Contracts are open for a 
wage increase which will be many 
t:mes the 5 percent just given in: 
auto. 

e “Fur Union and its leaders 

won these gains in a small indus- 
. » « in what was once a mis- 
erable, sweatshop industry. Des- 
pite goons and gangsters and some 
of your pseudo Socialist friends 
in New York, our union has done 
s unequalled job.” 
e then also asks Reuther,} 
“Why have you, in the rich auto 
industry with the magnificent 
tighting membership of the auto 
workers, fallen so far short of our 
gains?” 

Feinglass then declares that 
Reuther is the one guilty ot be- 
ttayal by his policies which spell- 
ed out for the auto workers: 

© “Five-year contracts with 
speedup and no-strike clauses, 
which are publicy praised by C. 
E. Wilson of General Motors (830. 
millions in net profits prove him 
right). 


the strength and needs of the 
workers. 

¢ “Promoting raids, splits, and | 
witchhunts in the ranks of labor 
itself. 

ib @, "Tying labor tela new. World 
pf| War... bringing: only ‘inflation, 
m4 & freezes and: labor drafts: now; 


© “Chaining wages to slide rules| 
and phony statistics rather than] - 


| Istiqual has, in fact, been working together with the 


—_ 


EYES 7 
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RECENT EVENTS IN MOROCCO, Frenclf 


North Africa, 
which were widely protested in the Arab world, are not unrelated 
to the many military conferences now being held’ under American 
initiative throughout the. Mediterranean area. They) are, in fact, 
a direct consequence of the advancement to a new stage of U.S, 
intervention in this strategically important area. 

With the acquisition in recent weeks of over 21 air bases 
which form a solid chain across the*North African territories, linked 
on the.one hand in France and Bonn Germany and jon the other 
in Turkey and Greece, the U. S. has displaced the hitherto dominant 
British as the Big Stick in the Near East. For all practical pur 


poses, the British remain only as a “legal front” and slave overseer 
fer Wall Street, with the Mediterranean world tamed into a vast 
armed camp, pointing at the Soviet Union. 


A majer parley ot U. S. diplomats, headed br George C. 
McGhee, Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern and African 
Affairs, ended on Feb. 11 in Instanbul, Turkey. - This| meeting was 
attended by Admiral Robert C. Camey, commander of the U. S. 
Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean Fleet, while a (simultaneous 
meeting of air. attaches took place in Ankara. this week is 
visiting the British on Cyprus and Malta, McGhee t off to a 

esecond meeting,in Asia, British Field Marshal Mont omery spent 
40 minutes with Prime Minister Nahas Pasha of Egypt! on March 3, 
and so it goes. 


In this context, the French in Morocco-unleashed a severe 
wave of repressive measures against the Nationalist’ movement in 
Morocco—where they just yielded seven bases to the U. 5.—in 
order to protect the rear, while the Arab ruling circles used these 
events as a means of obtaining greater concessions from. the Anglo- 
warlords. Demonstrations in support of the Moroccan Nationalist 
movement took place in Cairo, Damascus and Pakistan. ‘ 


Utilizing divisions among the Moroccan people 
increasing American .economic penetration, Resident- 


Eisenhower flunkey} Gen. Alphonse-Pierre rs 
month that Sultan Sidi Mohammed dissolve 
Moroccan independence. - 


had been demandin 
the continuance of the French protectorate, the reli 

the Sultan of his power of signing all decrees, and the tenunciation 
by the Sultan of the Independence Ratty. 


from Presi- 
im that Gen. 
smment. This 


munist leaders, the arrest of Allal el Fassi, Ind 
leader, and reports in the Arab press of mass 


but, sc Rok ae ee 


it would “not be am vr Pa the extreme Left | 
only section of F home’ opinion. which appea 


and (finally: misery, conort and 
Teast disaster.” a0 Ss eae ee ea er 


tinuously. active and. ils i interest in the Nationalist oa 
Liments ‘ini Frepch: ovekstad texritortes 25:21. 
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Issues at Buick |U. of M. Reg 
FLINT.-Rank and file UAW - . ~ -— | Asks Bar on | 
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DETROIT.—Workers, students, 
church-goers, Negro and white, 
are sending telegrams to President 
Truman and Gov. Fielding Wright 
of Mississippi demanding that 
Willie McGee shall not be execu- 
ted for a crime he didn't commit. 


The Civil. Rights Congress of 
Michigan reports that William 
Hood, recording secretary of the 
65,000-member* Ford Rouge local, 
and John McGee, chairman of the 
local’s FEPC committee, are go- 
ing to Washington as part of the 
pilgrimage to demand ‘Truman 
halt the legal lynching. 


Dodge local 8, second largest 
local of the UAW-CIO, through 
its executive board, wired Tru- 
man and Goy. Wright to halt the — 
execution. Dodge local also select- 
ed a top union leader to go to 
Washington. They picked a com- 
mittee to visit UAW president 
Walter Reuther «to | ask what he 
intends to do about McGee. 


| 
| 


At a recent caucus of the right wing in the Rouge Press Steel 
building, Stellato was reported to have said that “they” had tried 
to get the House Un-American Committee t6 come into the Ford 
situation. “They,” meaning his gang. 

2 ° ° 


How low can the Immigration “Gestapo” agents out on East 
Jefferson Ave. get. Last week they hauled a 16-year-old schoolgirl 
on to witness stand and attempted to get her to be a stoolpigeon 
against her father, Louis Ragni, whom the immigration seeks to 
depost. He is a former miner. They failed completely. 

The school girl is Joan Ragni. Last year she won an essay 


Workers’ lack - rage _ the) By Pete Williams a 
i : i ead an | oeeet TN ee 
pte ae wae ef the last oo! EAST; LANSING.—A ruling to remove di criminatory 
Buick local union membership| W¢ A THE OLD-TIMER clauses~ from all campus’ organizations at the Michigan 
meeting. | SSS oe | gY 7. State College was called for by the MSC Students Council. 
i = pour 2 ae i a vat WORKING FOR ELECTION of Carl Stellato to the presidency |, - meen tot ne <i ne Arubetons| - 
shop committee completely evaded of Ford Local 600 was Victor Riesel, who at one time used to be Veterans Cosmities back in 1949- 
taking issue with the anti-union) a pal of UAW president Walter Reuther, He now works for Hearst |50, who took a very active part in 
operations of the corporation, ts as a. columnist. He tured out one of-his usual pieces claiming |the fight to remove discriminatory 
age ig weg managemen'>! “Communists had come from New .York” to help defeat Stellato. are 1 —_ ar yee a 
t SS a ee This fabrication was printed in Ford Facts as an election plug for a. : Ne 
of lakers the watt i Tat Stellato, thus violating all union rules about using union newspapers Bie outa canes egal “vet: 
the 20,000 Buick workers were| for electioneering. Riesel spoke recently before the convention of | life IMMEDIATELY. The work 
clearly put. They wrote that the} the National Association of Manufacturers. of many of the veterans and other! 
roneny is out to stage oe ° ° a oy es mee forced the 
O e union, issuin ginnings of a showdown on this 
commands to the workers. Un-American practice of discrimi- 
When: the workers get ready to nation: I urge all former students 
fight they ser _ the — com- and mee ae on the campus to 
mitteemen’ss hands are tied, top write to the Student Council and 
union committees make.no_ head- ‘demand immediate enforcement of 
way with management and the Reutherites in Briggs Local 742, namely the gang supporting | their proposal.” 
sc-called “impartial umpire” rules} Smokey Woods, reached the gutter in recent union electioneering. Fox is running for State Board 
against them. Alongside the campaign literature of Negro candidate Layman | of Regents at the University of 
The leaflet was signed by Don| Walker for recording secretary they pinned a picture of Hitler. | Michigan on the Progressive Party 
La Duke, Albert Christner, Eu-}| Angry workers ripped Hitler down and then went to the polls |ticket, along with Dr. Louis J. 
gene Jesionek, Frank Thompson,} and elected Layman Walker and the progressive Cichocki slate by Cleage, prominent Negro physician 
oar “2 _—* William Brown! two to one over the Smokey Woods slate of Reutherites. from Detroit. Two places are 
and John Lukes. | , : ° ° ° open. Dr. Cleage is the first Ne- 
The leaflet points out that the Why the sudden publicity around Mel Bishop, former UAW at sat to Ne nominated by any 
company wants to demoralize, di- regional director, and the “reveal ‘all” stories that he was arrested |P° igs party for this post. 
vide the workers, destroy unity of) in a car with Sam Perrone the strikebreaker-gangster? Also why | Fox is a veteran of World War 
action so that when the workers} do the police start talking about “new clues” in the Reuther shoot- |1I. At present he works in Lans-. 
26 4 hit with sper like in No. 6| ings in the same editions of the newspapers telling of Bishop being |ing and is a member of the Car- 
~~ at Y ¥ pers 4 iS gone.| arrested with Perrone. Is a case being built or what? Methinks |Penters Union, Local 1449. He 
* Ghat connes ici ye egal the big boys are still being left alone when small fry Bishop gets — 5g U.S. Coast eeg a 
s wh uses fs, in the papers. and was in on the tall o 
Sonne | a gee | peat ogg 
in the company inspired safety Aiea,” Cassblaice in Policgiry Spe MONS. 
glass trap.” The workers warn that 1949. He was also in the Pacific). At the University of Michigan 
unless the rank and file unites Theatre and was discharged in|*°™¢ 45 students st up a Student 
longer work week, the. corpora- Ths Prosressive Party proeram | “hee abe > relly, gj ses 
tion’s 1 he Ww acts sheets on the ee frame- 
het ented Bite od sa gpa prize for writing “Why I Am proud to Be an American.” They have | which both Fox and Dr. Cleage up distributed, sent telegrams to 
file to attend the special membeér- been trying to deport her father since 1936. He has five children; | are backing calls f or complete Truman and Gov. | Wright, have 
ship. meeting to demand this pro-| °2¢ of his sons is now fighting in Korea, elimination of all discrimination on three radio Bsc od scheduled, 
gram from the Reutherite leader- . we. ° , — gpk we a ene nee have written 20 other colleges in 
+. e . . 
ship ‘a real Gebliag ae UAW radio broadcaster Guy Nunn points to John Lovett of r ay MAGE ce | the, state urging caypus action, 
ievance pro- 


Foxs demand on the MSC Stu- 


will send delegates; to Washing- 
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cedure. 

® a halt to job killing and’ man- 
killing speedups. 

® a fight against wage freeze 
and for real price contrat. 

Meanwhile the company is fore- 
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with the Ku Klux Klan. 


the Michigan Manufacturers Association and..claims he had ties 


ing workers to wear a type of 
safety glass which are hurting 
workers eyes and from which they 
are getting headaches. The rank 
and file demands the 20,000 
Buick workers set a* time and re- 
fiise to wear the glasses and. the 
union leadership lead this fight. 
Jack Crump, top committee 
chairman (Reutherite) at the 
special membership meeting ‘put 
the issue of wearing the safety 
glasses as follows: the grievance 


i procedure on safety glasses has 


been exhausted and the umpire’s 
decision favors management on the 
issue. He then gave managements 
position, totally neglecting the 
workers position, claiming at the 
same time he saw no speedup. 
He then put the issue that the 
workers vote to accept manage- 
ments position or go on strike. 
Rank and file sentiment exploded 


with the workers taking the posi- 
tion that a strike couldn't be voted 
since it would surely be sabotaged 
by the Reuther gang in the In- 
ternational Union and by the local 
leadership. 

One member stated that thé 
local administration voiced man- 
agement’s side as well as GM 
president C. E. Wilson. The work- 
ers said the safety glasses was not 
the basic issue. They wanted to 
fight on grievance procedure im- 
provements against speedup, wage 
freezes and for real price control. 

When the vote was taken on 
concurrence of management's posi- 
tion on wearing safety glasses or 
going out on strike, most of the 
workers sat with their hands in 
their pockets, a sign proving they 
did not trust the leadership nor 
were they knuckling in to manage- 
ment. 


DOWN RIVER, Detroit.—Ten 
thousand bus riders are up in arms 
about the miserable bus service 
that is supposed to “service” this 
area. ee 
During the recent snow and 
cold weather citizens waited in 
long linés and when Mayor Cobo’s 
bus service finally came along no 
one could get on the jammed 
buse$’. So another long wait. 


The Down River Progressive 
Party club,.many of whose mem- 


Ask Better Down River Buses 


bers were in the line waiting 
buses, started a petition for a 12 
minute bus service and a shelter 
on Fort and Shaeffer Road.. Its 
going like hot cakes and will be 
presented to Leo Nowicki, DSR 
boss who recently got a $2,000 
raise and took off for a five week 
vacation in some sunny spot. 


If you want petitions write Pro- 


gressive Party, 537 Lenoir, River 
Rouge, telephone, Wa. 8-8514, a 
PP spokesman said. 


dent Council for immediate action 
on removing discriminatory clauses 


from campus organizations consti- 
tutions, 


At the University of Michigan 
last week: the Student Affairs Com- 


organizations must omit discrimi- 
natory clauses from their constitu- 


tions by 1956 or face non-recog- 
nition. 


MORE JOBLESS 
IN NETHERLANDS 


THE HAGUE (ALN).—The 
number of unemployed in the 
Netherlands rose during the winter 
months of 1950-51 from 49,000 to 
103,000, the Ministry of Social Af- 
fairs announced. Peak of unem- 
ployment was reached in January 
when almost 
registered as unemployed. Me- 
chanization was an important fac- 


_|tor-in the layoffs. Hardest hit were 
construction workers, pottery mak-|= 


ers and farm laborers. 


MORE JOBLESS 
IN NORWAY 
OSLO (ALN)—According to 


Norwegian employment offices; 


out of work at the end of January. 
This is 6,600 more than at the end 


jof£ December and about 4,500 


more than at the end of January, 
1950. It attributed the unusually 
high jobless figure to the reductién 


in building and construction ac- 
tivities. | 


miittee voted that all campus social: 


ton. 
This week a gia 
been set up on the 


the dormitories it i 


slogan is: “have y 


' 
' 
' 


t petition has 
mpus. Around 
reported the 
written your 


letter to Truman and Wright?” 
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will give you be 
and faster at 


Pick-up and 


JACK RAS 


SPOTLESS C 
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111,000 workers|} 


Latest Books on 


2419 GRAND 


Berenson Bookstore 


Open every day a 


egro History 


Also— Progressive) newspapers, 
magazines, pamphlets, books 


R, Rm. 7 
evenings 


20,450 men and 770 women were} 


—— 


———E 


Service on All Ki 


Auto Radio 


_ and individuals 


‘COMMERCIAL AND JOB PRINTING 
100% Union Shop : 
Established as a non-profit organization 
by Labor and Progressive organizations 
to serve the community. 
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Mothers and Kids 
Sit-in, Win 


Housing 


- “Til stay here until a home is found for me and my 
children,” cried Mrs. Mabel McLin. “Things can’t get any 
worse. It's.a matter of whether youre arrested or evicted.” 


_ The. young Negro mother of 
three children hurled the challenge 
at New York City Housing Author- 
ity officials when they threatened 
to arrest her and take away her 
children. She was part of a group 
of 45 families who staged a 30- 
hour sit-in at 2 Frankfort St. to de- 


mand action on their housing: 


Mrs. McLin refused to be put 
off with promises or threats. It was 
a last-ditch fight. She was joined 


-by Mrs. Dolores Ortez, who with 


six children lives in a store front 


apartment at 126 Suffolk St. The 


Puerto Rican mother, unable to 
speak English, joined the Negro 
woman with, “Fight for house, 


* 


ALL THE OTHER women soon 
took up the challenge and Hous- 
ing Authority officials and police 
officers realized that they would 
have to come to terms with the 
women organized by the New 
York City Tenant and Consumer 
Council. 

Four families 


were granted 


housing that day — Tuesday — and 
' the processing of some other 40 


was begun. In addition, the Ten- 


.ant Council was asked to submit 


a brief by next week to explain 


why the organization should rep- 
resent the tenants. The Authority, 
as well as. other city agencies, has 
been attempting to break militant 
union and mass organizations. 

Present in the all-night sit-in 
with the families, which included 
some 10 children and an infant, 
were New York Tenant Council 
leaders John Elmore, Sol Salz, 
William Stanley and Mrs. Eleanor 
Bartee. Also Mrs. Estelle Quinn 
and Mrs. Hattie Brisbane. 


ss 

SOL SALZ, executive secretary, 
accused the Housing Authority of 
failing to recognize the plight of 
750,000 Negro families in the city. 
He charged that only 12,000 Ne- 
groes are residing in low-rent pub- 
lic projects which house some 250,- 
000 persons throughout the five 
borough® that not one project has 
been built or is being planned in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant, a community 
with Negro residents; that the first 
act in the curtailment of the hous- 
ing program was to slash the pro- 
posed St. Nicholas project in Har- 
lem from 1400 to 400 units and 
that an overwhelming majority of 
Negro applicants find it either dif- 


ficult or impossible to secure pub- 
lic housing. 
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FLASH: McGee Wins Stay of Execution! 


U. S. Supreme Court Justice 
Hugo Black on Thursday 
granted a stay of execution to 
the Negro ex-Gl Willie McGee, 
who was scheduled to die in 
Laurel, Miss., March 20, on a 
framed rape charge. 


The high court justice 
ordered the execution stayed 
to give the full court time to 


Sas 


study new evidence. 

Attorneys for McGee will 
have until March 20 to file pe- 
tition for certiorari (or review), 
it was explained. 

Participants in the campaign 
to save McGee’s life were urged 
to step up their activities and 
to call upon President to in 
vene and save the life of 
frame-up victim. 


MILLIONS JOIN 
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__ Eugene Dennis, who went to jail because he chal- 
- lenged the right of Dixiecrat John Rankin to sit in 
_ Congress under the 14th Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, will receive a rousing “welcome back’ greeting 
from thousands of his admirers next Wednesday night 
~-at Rockland Palace, 155 St. and Eighth Ave., Man- 
hattan. 4 | of 
- {| ___ Dennis served 10 months in prison under the- tech- 
+ ~~ 4 nical charge of contempt of Congress. He had refused 
| | to testify, in 1947, before the House Un-American Ac- 
= | tivities Committee. 
: 4. Dennis was the ‘first of many. victims of the: Con- 
| gress “contempt” racket, which began to: operate’ ‘as ” 


> 


“part of the government's persecution of foes of its war _ 
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How 2 Budgets Compare 


By George Lohr 


This is the tale of two budgets, one dedicated to peace and making life happy for 


zens of this country. The tale of budgets has two chapters, one of them made up of state- 


in 


men‘ts by political leaders about 
the economy of their countries and ; 
the other of figures that add up 
into a total. 

Here is a statemen by Mr. Tru- 
man that went to oCngréss with 
his budget proposal: 

“The requirements of national 
security are reflected m_ every 
major function of the budget. The 
entize government is being re7i- 
rectel to meet the compelling de- 
mands of national. security and 
each functional category imcludes 
activities which support direcily 
or indirectly the defense effort.” 

* 

THE PRESIDENT is right. The 
figures show that 69 percent of 
the budget are directly for the 
armed forces and “internaiional 
operations.” But virtually every 
other item is geared, directly or 
indirectly, te making war. 

Here is a statement by Soviet 
Premier Stalin, made in his recent 
Pravda interview and pertaining| 
to Soviet economy. Answering the | 
slanderous charge that the Soviet 
Union is increasing its armed 
forces, he said that the “Soviet 
Union is expanding its civilian in-| 
dustry, expanding the construc- 
tion of new civilian hydroelectric 
powe: stations and irrigation sys- 
tems, is . . . continuing the policy 
of price reductions.” 

+. . 

PREMIER STALIN is also right. 

The figure of the Soviet budget, 


| 


ithese two countries—one toward 


submitted on March 7. show that 


only 21.3 percent go for national 
‘defense while 39.5 percent go to 
finance the _ national civilian 
economy and 26.8 percent for cul- 
tural and social measures. 

It might be argued that an exact 
comparison between the budget of 
a Socialist economy and that of 
capitalist economy is not possible. 
This is true. But the important 
factor is that these two budgets 
do show without any doubt the 
major economic development of 


war and one toward peace. . 

The U. S. now has a “rubber 
band” budget that places expendi- 
tures at $71.6 billion but leaves 
room to expand them to $944 
billion. Of this, the military are 
now Scheduled to get $41.4. bil- 
lion but the rubber band can 
stretch that amount to $60.9 bil- 
lion. “International operations,” 
that is to say, arms for satellites, 
is down for $7.5 billion which can 
‘be expanded to $10.9 billion. 

* 

THESE TWO ITEMS together 

now total $48.9 billion but Presi- 


|\dent Truman has asked authority 


‘to spend $71.8 billion. 

The total Soviet budget adds 
up to 451,508,000,000 rubles 
($112, 875,000,000). Defense  ex- 
penditures calls for 96,400,000,- 
000 rubles ($24, 100,000,000} 


IN THE SOVIET UNION, 
quite the contrary is true. There 


resources are diverted to meet the 
demands of economic develop- 
ment and well being. The sum 
asked for the development of na- 
tional econemy is 178,500,000,- 
000 rubles ($44,625,000,000). This 
is. an increase of 21,200,00( 
rubles over last year for civilian 
production and construction. 


This is where price reductions, 
hydroelectric power stations and 
the development of natural re- 
sources come in. Mr. Truman has 


1a budget item on natural resources 


too. It includes $1.3 billions for 
the expanded production of the 
atom bomb. 


’ Public health in this country 
gets $375 million: Of that, $25 
million go to train army doctors. 
The public health and physical). 
culture allocation in the Soviet 
Union is for 21,900,000,000 rubles 
($5,475,000,000). 

Even at its low figure, the Tru- 
‘man war budget will have a defi- 
cit of $16.7 billion. The Soviet 
peace budget peace budget anti- 
cipates-a surplus of 6,489,000,000 
rubles ($1,622,000,000). 

Thirty-five percent of the UV. S. 
budget will come out of the pock- 
ets of individuals in direct tax- 
ation plus an 1} percent excise tax 
on such items as cigarettes, gaso- 
line and so forth. Of the total So- 
viet revenue, only 4.9 percent 
comes frem the people in taxes. 

Quite a difference in the two 
tales, isn’t there? 


Why Things You Need Are 


Disappearing from Stores 


By Louise Mitchell 


The current Montgomery Ward ‘nd Co. catalogue which is used by consumers 
throughout the country for items ranging from a teacup ‘to a tire is down to 132 pages, 32 


pages less than Jast year. 


way of the catalogue in the cities 
and countryside. 


Jt indicates the growing trend 


of disappearing consumer goods 
that are being sacrificed for war 


- production. Gone from the cata- 


logue are sheets, pillow cases, tires 
and other hard-to-get itmeg. 


CONSUMERS have 
noticed the disappearance of goods 


- made of materials considered “erit- 


ical.” Tinfoil wrapping is on the 
way. out. Metallic twine is dis- 
appearing. Aluminum pots are be- 
coming scarcer. Production of hard 
kitchen equipment is slowing up. 

And as these items begin to. dis- 
appear their prices continue to 
climb making: the scareer items 
only available to those who can 
pay the highest price. 

However, the major preblem 
facing the American consumer at 
this point is not the shortages of 
goods. This may happen in a year' 
or two if the war production pro- 
gram continues to expand. The 
major problem is that consumers 
cannot buy all the things they | 
need because prices are so high] 


and ‘a phenomenally high propor-| 


tion of the family’s budget goes to 
buy the necessities of life. — 

teak there is aplenty. And the 
same with television sets. All you 
need is the money to buy them. . 


LONG before consumer goods 
begin to vanish from the shelves 
consumers will be forced to pay 
black ~market prices for them. 
Large producers, wholesalers, job- 
bers and the score ot mici"emen: 
that deal with the retailers all take 
their cut of profits on scarce items. 


‘ Consumers well remember the ex-} 
: #périence of the last war when they}. 
-wete told, “If you can pay for it, 

.,we Can get it for you.” 


fiteers’ war, this “weil be 


tru’ Sth ‘evety! ségehent 


MOTTE Py ets 3 me at 


Ina prot 


k 


already . 


This drop in pages removes from sale scores of items sold by 


o4 
5S 


ad 
Front (Brussels, Belgium) 
“Butter gone up? Don't worry, 
madame—next week 
were going to have guns at 
lower prices.” 


of consumer industry in’ which 
black market money can be made. 
There will be no shortage of lux- 


uries for those who can afford 


them in the coming years. 

ALSO AFFECTED are paper 
mills, which has been told by the 
government to hold off from five to 


10 percent paper production each |O’Dwyer (D) announced he would 


month for possible purchase. 


The consumer shoe in ustry has|who is among the witnesses still to 
_ also been hit with guvernment con- 


trol of hides: The same is true for 
rubber. Articles affected iielnde: 
toys, 


tubes, floor covering, - mats, 
hold articles including rubber. 


It goes without 
workers in these consumer indus- 


tries are also going to be hit by|sary to get Costello backing in the 


declining~production. 


In addition, profiteers are sure |asked. 


to create artificial shortages im 
order to raise prices. 


As the saying goes, “Going and 


coming, the consumer is going to\sky disclosed, because he said ‘fie 


get it.’ 


210 million Soviet citizens, the other to war and low living standards of 150 million citi-| 


| 


new or replacement shoejtello at his Long Island estate to 
soles, heels, and shoe’ slabs, innerjseek his backing for former Fire 
mat-|Commissioner Frank Quayle, act- 
ting, rubber sundries, other house- ing City Council president Joseph 


saying that president John Cashmore, 


Probers 


By Federated Press 

The shadowy dividing line be- 
tween the criminal underworld and 
politics in the largest city in the 
world was virtually erased in the 
testimony of a wealthy business- 
man who was among the first wit- 
nesses called: by the Kefauver 
crime investigatmg committee 


‘March 12. 
,000 | 


Headlines on the Senate com- 
mittee’s hearings im the federal 
courthouse here. went to a state- 
ment by retired businessman 
Charles Lipsky that ‘underworld 
king Frank Costello's support was 
necessary in 1949, and presum- 


ably still is, to elect: a mayor in 
New York. 


‘both Democratic and Republican 
politics, was a willing witness and 
performed ably for the battery of 
cameras that televised the hear- 
ing. Questioning was conducted 
by committee counse! Rudolph 
‘Halley with occasional questions 


Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn), Sen. 
Charles Tobey (R-Vt) and -Sen. 
Herbert O’Conor (D-Md). 

ALTHOUGH the witnesses in- 
icluded such notorious’ racketeers 
as Joe Adonis and bookmaker 
Frank Erickson, now in jail as the 
result of a previous Senate probe, 
the senators handled them with 
polite deference. Both Adonis and 
Erickson declined to answer a 
‘number of questions on their “busi- 
ness. deals on grounds of self- 
incrimination, Jeading the com- 
mittee to recommend citation of 
Erickson for contempt of Congress. 

The nattily-dressed Costello,’ 
part of whose wealth comes from 
a farflung slot machine empire, 
occupied the witness stand all day 
March 13 as the Senate probers 
tried to get him to distinguish be- 
tween his “legitimate” business ac- 
tivities and his underworld inter- 
ests. He told of negotiations with 
the late Gov. Huey Long: to set 
up slot machines in Lousiana. 

* 

LIPSKY’S ESTIMATE of the 
racketeers political powers came 
as he answered questions about 
the 1949 mayoralty campaign in 
the period when Mayor Wiliam 


not run for reelection. O'Dwyer, 


be called, Jater changed his mind 
and was reelected. 
Lipsky told how he visited Cos- 


Sharkey or Brooklyn Borough 


“Did you believe it was neces- 
selection of a candidate?” Halley 


“I did that,” Lipsky replied. 
“That's why I went to him.” 
Costello turned him down, Lip- 


tossed in by committee chairman 


Gangland Picks . - 
New York May ors 


Lipsky, a prominent dabbler in 


FRANK COSTELLO 


ing president Charles Silver of the 
American Woolen Co., who was 
supported.also by Cardinal Spell- 
man. (Silvers fi is’ currently 
strikebound by a walkout of CIO 
textile workers.). 


LIPSKY SAID he was accom- 

panied on his visit) to Costello by 
Irving Sherman, a close associate 
of the underworld leader, who 
raised substantial contributions for 
‘O’Dwyer’s 1945 campaign. He 
jalso told how O'Dwyer used him 
as an emissary to Costello in 1946 
after Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt asked 
the mayor to elean out Tammany 
Hall, local Demogeratic organiza- 
tion. 
| The businessman said O’Dwyer 
asked him to see | “those boys at 
the Copacabana,” a night club, and 
tell: them he wanted to supplant 
the leader: of Tammany Hall. 
When Costello and Tammany po- 
liticians Clarence Nea] and Francis 
Mancuso rejected) the demand, 
nigge te said, O'Dwyer threatened 
ito. “starve them out.” But, he 
added, the mayor didn’t follow 
through. 
Adonis’ political) influence was 
also laid befere the committee, 
which, heard that his Brooklyn 
restaurant was frequented by-Jead- 
ing politicians who counted on him 
for financial and moral aid, 


Labor Council 
Rally for McGee 


JERSEY CITY—Ewart Cuinier, 
national ‘secretary - treasurer of 
the ~ United Public Workers of 
America, was set|to speak here 
this Friday ovening. March 16, at 
a mass Freedom Rally to protest 
the impending lynch execution of 
Willie McGee in Mississippi. 

The rally, sponsored by the 
Hudson County Labor Council for 
Negro Rights, was called for 8 


‘was already committed to anaes 


p.m. at Waters Hall, 492 Jack- 
son Ave. 


N.C. Comes Through in Worker Fund Drive 


North Carolina is the first state 
to go over the top in the Daily 
Worker and The Worker $200,000 
fund drive begun four weeks ago. 
The eg State which aims to 
‘comple ete its subscription drive by 
the end of the month this week} 
forwarded $175 to Philip Bart, The: 
Worker business manager. 

* “Small as this contribution is,” 
declared a letter from the North 
Carolina . Communist Party, “it 
represents the donation of scores 
of working péople—Negro and 
-white—over the past. months. It is 

Gur answer to the warmonger’s at- 
tempts to. crush freedom of. the 
'pre-s by inclicting. first the editor 


‘anid then ‘the general manager of 


Mteilgs cc Fes pcan Aime newspaper.” 
Pye Ase ace j 


- 


The $200,000 fund drive began 
Feb. 15; its deadline is May 1. To 
date, some $6,270 has “et col- 
lected. 

Editor John Gates has been con- 
victed © 1 a trumped-up conspir- 
acy charge together with 10 other 
Communist leaders and Bart has 
been indicted for contempt of Con- 
gress for refusing to kowtow to 
the House Un-Americans. 

Contributions to the only news- 
paper crusading for peace are corn-| 
ing in from. the big cities—New 


the small; towns — Portsmouth, o., 
Solwey, ‘Minn. 

A friend in Geneva, N.Y., 
$5 and adds’ that ° “Pim 


\give a fin at present but you can| 


York; , Chieago, ‘ Philadelphia—and ho 


er to: ber wake eR: 


Eyre ar ie 134 


The fight for peace which the 
newspaper is conducting, he ex- 
plains, wil get every extra penny 
he can spare. 

From Vancouver, ‘British Co- 
lumbia, a reader also serids $5. 
Attached to his. donation is the 
note, “After hearing a windbag’s 
broadcast on Sunday night, I have 
decided to send this money al- 
though I'm not in the position to 


thank the windbag for it as he sare/ 


+O th Se BEF FO 4 aR 


so that the ne 
tinue to spread 
peace, 

Side by. side with the small 
worthy contributions are the large 
donations beginni ig to come in 
from the Communist Party dis- 
tricts. From Maryland, where re- 
actionaries had boped that the 
Ober police state law would hush 
all opposition to the warmongers, 
comes Aeris The 


Maper can Ton- 
its message of 


oe Reha (Re DR RES 
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hop Stewards Fight on 


some 


Push 11th Hour 


Wilie Mecee “High Prices, Wage Freeze 


(Continued from Page 3) . By Mel Fiske 


Hugo Is. Black of the U.S. Su-| ‘The men ‘and women from New York's shops appealed 
preme Court. They were to seek'to the nation’s top labor officials. to organize a united labor 


a writ of habeas corpus to stay the fish 

Oita a hie arte ee ‘Tigh . _— i eee tee es taxes and war prices. They 
pealed before the high tribunal.! ‘| pendent locals in the department 
They will présent affidavits setting stores, drug, warehouse, fur shops, 
forth new testimony showing Mc-} bakeries. hotels, furniture snops, 


— sae san chee oe. poeta waterfront, machine shops, tele- 
: ape g per) gr. ph office and tunneling jobs to 


evidence. 
nae labor.officials in Washington 
The CRC lawyers went to the to maintain their boycott of war 


Another Negro Dies 
As Murphy Clears Cops 


By John Hudson Jones © 


As the Communist Party and The Worker predicted 
the recent New York Grand Jury whitewash of the police 
killers of Negro veteran John Derrick resulted in more 
violence. In fact, the anti-Negro ia Secs ines’ Bal 


forces have become so arrogant,|'* | 
- Police Commissioner Thomas Mu-r honsing bias. : 
phy laughed off the scores of kill-| — The Negro people are sick and 
ings and beatings of Negroes as| tired of being jimcrowed, beaten 
non-existent and at the same time and shot down,” Guinier said in 
the City Council chambers. 


e the’ signal for- the further use 
rs s “Theyre not going to take it lying 


of “reasonable force.” to t 
Murphy also announced betas down forever, and it might be lat- 


against. 


from $4 to $6 a week increases in 
hard fought battles with employers 
in the last three months. 
Applauding the action taken by 
conference delegates |to carry the 
fight to save Willie Gee to their 
shops, Livingston clared _ that 


seeder tT pares es 


the Holy Name Society last Sun- 
day that he is lining up nearly a 
score of top lawyers to defend the 
cops after they . commit their 
crimes agaist Negro citizens. 

As usual, Benjamin J. Davis put 
his finger on the truth and held it 
up for all to see when he eharged 
that Murphy’s statement “make 
police brutality the official policy 
of the (Mayor) Impellitteri-Mur- 
phy regime. Instead of defending 
and Negroes and punishing the 
killers of Derrick, it sets up a le- 
gal apparatus to defend murderers} 
of innocent, peace loving Negro 
citizens.” 

The Murphy. statement came 
only four days after a Harlem cop, 
Robert Bowden, of the 32nd Pre- 
cinct, shot and killed Cornelius 
Foster on the pretext that he mad 
a motion for his-pocket. Fosters 
was the first known police killing 
_ in Harlem after Derrick’s death .on 
Dec. 7. 

But viewing the killing and 
Murphy’s statement in light of the 
overwhelming indignation felt and 
voiced by the Negro people over 
Derrick’s death it can only mean 
that the arrogance and contempt 
of City Hall and its rulers finds it 
necessary to put this Negro mili- 
tance down with bullets and 
nightsticks. 

“EWART G. GUINIER, chair- 
man of the Harlem Trade Union 


Council, gave a significant -warn-| 


ing to Mayor Impeliitteri this 
week, as he declared support for ¢ 


er than a lot of people think.” 


Four years ago, Davis branded 
police violence “lynching northern 
style.” Then also former 
Commissioner Wallander had told 
his men to “muss ‘em up, and 
cried that Davis was “waging = 
campaign of calumny’ against the 
police. 

Davis also charged at the time 
that the Truman Administration 
was bent on “Mississippizing the 
world.” And how true that state- 
ment was in the light of the events 
‘in Korea and against People’s 
China.” 

Thus the connecting Jinks be- 
tween what the rulers of our na- 
tion are doing to colored Koreans 
and Negroes in the streets of Har- 
lem and in the death house of 
Richmond when the Martinsville 


Seven were electrocuted becomes 


horribly _clear. 

But just as the Korean people 
are resisting MacArthur's military 
lynch terror of jellied gasoline 
bombs, so are the Negro people 


fighting back. Sometimes it means 


courage like the 14-year-old youth 
that took a shot gun and put to 
flight a band of hooded ,men that 
sought to lynch his father. 

For as Ben Davis said again, 
“Fhe Negro people and their la- 
bor-progressive white allies will 
answer this declaration of war and 
murder against Negro Americans 
and will find a: way to defend 
their constitutional rights to live 
and to the pursuit of happiness 
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WEISS MON«tMENTAL WORKS 
Official Monument Dealer fer the 'WO 


1410 WASHINCTON AVE. 
Cor. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 


170th =St..-_Brenx 656. N. ¥. 
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S‘ GUIDE 
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Drug Sundcies 


— 


Moving and Storage 


Union Drug Sundries 


Specializing in Standard Brands 

Razor Blades at WHOLESALE PRICES 
jag Variety of Drug Sundries 

BENION SQUARE, 


ze WEST 
“Hew York, N.Y. 


AL 5-5654 


Electrolysis 


-1T’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
- to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 


| Hair Forever! Famous experts re- 
—§ move unwanted hair permanenily from & 
§ face, or body. Privacy. Sensationa) § 
B new methods. Quick results. Men alse ® 
§ treated. Free consultation. 

; BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
'§ 

im 


110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 8-4218 


Florists 


SFLOWERS: 


SAND FRUIT BASKETS @ 
Delivered Anywhere ° 


ROBERT RAVEN, F Saas 
© GR 3-8357 : 


7 
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Insurance 
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RACER EINER IT 
MOVING @ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 

Ik EK. 7th St. GR 17-2457 


near Srd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


Police | 


i International] 


PT EE IT RINT 
Opticians and Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
i52 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins . 8-9166 


DAILY 9 A.M. - 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3 P.M. 


EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Records 


Supreme Court, where the review 
of the case was thrice before turn- 
ed down, after the Fifth U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in _Jackson- 
ville, Fla., refused to grant a. writ 
of reasonable doubt and stay the 
execution. Gov. Fielding Wright of 
Mississippi, leader of the Dixiecrat 
movement announced he ‘would 
not grant a clemency hearing. 


Gov. Wright is one of the au- 
thors of the Diixecrat Manifesto, 
which declared the streets would 
“run “red with blood” before Ne- 
groes would be granted the right) 
to vote in Mississippi. 


* 


MEETINGS protesting the 
scheduled execution were held in 


Boston, ‘Springfield, Mass, and 


Providence, R. I., and other New| * 


England cities; in Detroit, Chicago. 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Madison, 
Wis., and in cities throughout the 
West and on the Pacifie Coast. - 


Many of the large rallies were 
addressed by Mrs. Rosalie McGee, 
wife of the doomed man and 
mother of his four small children. 


Mrs. McGee announced that th 
last letter she received from her 
husband said: “I still have faith. 
I won't give up.” 

Mrs. McGee was scheduled to 
be in Mississippi today to be near 
her husband and the children, 
Della, 12; Gracie, 11; Willie, 10, 
and Mary, 9. The children are stay- 
ing with their grandmother in 
Lexington, Miss. 


WORK STOPPAGES protesting 
the planned execution were held 
in more than a score of fur shops 
in New York City. The stoppages 
were sponsored by locals of- the 
Fur and Leather 
Workers Union. 


In Detroit the big Ford sea 


600 of the United Auto Workers, 
CIO, heard Mrs. McGee plea for 


the life of her husband. The lo-} 


cal donated $250 to the McGee 
defense fund and sent three of its 
officers to Washington to join the 
national delegation seeking Presi- 
dent Truman's intervention to 
save the Negro victim. 


Michigan's Governor G. Men- 
nen Williams, who addressed a 
meeting of- the Ford Local Coun- 
cil, waited to hear .Mrs. 
He came over and shook her | 
and wished her success in 
fight to save her husband. 


Another meeting in the D 
Music Hall heard Mrs. M: 
Say: 


the 


trot 
Gee 


“I fight not only for my ‘hus- 
band and all the Negro people 
enslaved, lynched and jimcrowed, 


but I fight to put an end to this. 


No Negro mother, er any mother 
must go through what I, Mrs. 


Berliner’s Music Shop 
PAUL ROBESON 
“Spring Song” 89° 
“Give Me Your Hands” 
“International Brigade Songs” 
“Six Sengs for Democracy” 


$3.95 


JACK RT 


BRODSK 


All kinds of insurance meluding 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, 


799 Broadway | GR 53-3826 F 


For” ‘Advertising Info 
Jatoatysin: Coll (At @:7954." 
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- 


4.07 


154 Fourth Ave. (14th St.) 


OR 4-9400 


1 Open til 10 p.m. 
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Restaurants 


JADE... 


MOUNTAIN 


I97°SECOND AVENUF. 
Bet. 12-anéd 18 Ste, — GR 7-0448 
Qeality . Chinese, Fond 
| aed a Foren nan 
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Grayson and Mrs. Ingram are suf- 
fering.” : 
Mrs. Josephine Grayson is the 


wife of Francis Grayson, one of 


the 7 Martinsville, Va., Negroes 
electrocuted. in Richmond 


month. Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram is a 
Georgia Negro mother of 12 chil- 
; now: serving life in prison 


‘for killing a white farmer in self 


defense. 
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| mobilization agencies. 
offieials were sch-c 
mine their future course in the 


wage freeze, price thaw, policies. 


tee in Manhattan Ce; 
day night, the course was clear. 


stewards declared in their appeal. 


strike,” the stewards continued. 


e} From union after union, speakers 


told of wage struggles forced upon 
them by price es 

it came pledges of support for the 
Packinghouse. Workers, _ textile 
workers, and 
now engaged in nationwide battles 
against the wage freeze. 

The success of one union’s fight 
to break the wage freeze was re- 
counted by David Livingston, vice- 
president of the Distributive, Proc- 
essing and Office Workers Union. 


IN QUEENS : 
Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 
89-08-—-164 St. (opp. Macy’s) Jamaica 
Oper Men... Wed.. Fri., 0:30 AM to AP mM 
Cues. Thurs. Sat 9°38 te © — Ol A-2852 

bave your ey¢ts 

examined by 28 

competent eculist 
M.D 


1 \fJ uNION sa. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Reom 3419 


The appeal came as the labor 
tled to meet in 
|Washington Maica 20; to deter-| 


¢dight against President * Truman’s 


For the close to 1,000 shop 
stewards at a conference called by 
the United Labor Action Commi#- 
nter Wednes- 


iteering. Out of 


“The action of CIO and AFL 
officials in withdrawing their par- 
.ticipation from the Wage Stabili- 
‘zation Board, which they should 
never have accepted im the first 
place, should now lead to a united}: 
labor fight to destroy the whole big 
business poverty plan mislabelled 
economic stabilization, ” the shop 


“We urge the officers of the CIO 
and AFL not to return to the Wage 
Stabilization Board, an agency 
which is designed to bargain away 
labor’s basic rights to free collec- 
tive bargaining and its right to 


members of his union had won! 


| 


N Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 17-7585 


| 


electrical workers, 


Livingston, who chaired the con- 
ference, reported that over 23,000 


| 
| 


eee 


| Sales — Installatio 


“victories against the |lynchers and 
murderers of Negro people are far 
greater than any victories gained 
in dollars and cents.” 

He said the attacks against the 
Negro . people were | also leveled 
against the entire labor movement. 
The lahcr movement} must under- 
stand that “its duty to the Negro 
people is a duty to itself.” 


Tens of thousands 
parents are having ito sell their 
children to keep themselves alive. 
People are selling their blood and_ 
prostitution is on. mcrease, state 
reports from Japan. 


Dumping of American goods 
and machines has |closed down 
small and medium Japanese enter- 
prises. 

While the unem loyed starve 
and lariguish, these | remaining in 
industry are subjected to incredible 
exploitations. Wages |fall while the 
labor intensity is doubled and 
trebled. Women wo i 
industry slave 13 
Sickness and’ early d 
the common Iot 
workers. 


of Japanese 


eath are now 
of Japanese 


Hi-Fidelity Radio honographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 THIRD AVENUE ie GR 3-7686 
New York 3, iN. ¥. 
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Telephone: r 
@ LICENSED 8BY ; 
e@ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE ¢ 
: Especially for Medicine 
(STREPTOMYCIN) ~ 
Takes 4 er 6 days to USSR 
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Classified Ads 


APARTMENT WANTED 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


NEGRO family, 
needs 4-room ROSTIMERS, an 
2-2230. ’ 


being evicted. Urgently 
ere. KI 


| 


j 


CONCERT pianist—qualified teacher. - . Rea~ 
sonable rates. Write Alan Booth, Box 
222, The Worker. 


—_ 


ercy 3-7129—10:30 to 6 weekdays. 


YOUNG woman needs low rent apt. West 


Downtown area. Box 220, The Worker. 


TWO working women Want 2%-3 rooms: 
| 6 @-TBI2. 


_ APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 


Greenwich Village. $6 per week, Box sit, 
The Worker; 


GIRL, share apt. privacy, tenement near 


"ROOMS WANTED 


MAN wants furnished room. Manhattan. 
Call after 8 p.m. Box 223, The Worker. 


NEED 1% or -2-room apt. Need apt. to get 


FREEZER—3 cubic - feet--$349.95 
$221. 
Ave. 


(13 & 


Brands . Dist.., 
14th Sts.) 


a 
Poa 


WANT 1%4-2-3 rooms. Please call GRam- : 


Manhatten preferred to $35. TRafaigar 


SERVICES. 
LITT AUTO REPAIR . 
BODY AND FENDER SHOP. Brakes, 
clutch, ignition. Tires almost at, whole- 


sale, 252 W. 69th St. 3rd fl. TR 74-2554. 
Ask for Litt or Jerry. | 


(Painting ) 


PAINTING and decorating by Zeke, any- 
where in city. Comradely service. Call 
DI 5-6362. | 


— 


Ee 


Siti (Printing) 


‘CALL CH 3-0663 for 
work, varityping, 
ters, forms, eirculars, 
| a. bie. io ; 
Letter Hervice, 151. W. Dist Bt. N.Y.C. 


oc oa 


(Opboistery) 
‘SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
Me mn gig 


printing. Art- 
le 
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TPH Live 


TWO WEEKS AGO The Worker 
issued an appeal to its readers for 
$200,000 to help guarantee its exist- 
ence. 

Last week a man walked into The 


Workers Newark office. He left $30. . 


_ It wasn’t all for The Worker. 

We want to tell you about him. 

He was tall, rugged, white-haired. 
He held himself erect as a man does 
who is proud of his years and the life 
that filled them. His hands, spreading 
the three $10 bills carefully out on the 
desk, were large and firm. 

All his life—or that part of it the 
capitalist system has allowed him to 
use in work—he has been a skilled 
machinist. Now, past 70, he is on 


social security. 
So he walked into The Worker office 


(gee 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, MARCH 18, 1951 : 
“A MAN STANDS UP AGAINST THE WAR-MA KERS: 


ae 


a . "4. er 


NEW JERSEY 


to See the End. ot Be 


and laid the three $10 bills on the 


~ desk. 


“This is for The Worker,” he said 
and pushed one of the bills forward. 
“This”—pointing to the second—“is for 
the Communist Party.” And the third: 
“This is for the family of Mrs. Gray- 
son. ’ 

. . 

HE HAD READ The Workers’ ap- 
peal for funds. He had read in The 
Worker, too, of the lynch execution of 
the Martinsville Seven, and how the 
widow and six children of one of the 
framed men had been left penniless. 

“We have to help ourselves, all of us 
together,” he said. He used the words 
carefully and you knew that when he 
said “we he meant the people. 

“Frameup, jimcrow, war, high 


prices, no slice for older folks—it’s all 
the same thing. We all have to help or 
they will kill us all. You know what 
I mean?” 


He’said gravely: “I am not a yours | 


man but I think if we all help, I 
live to see the end of their damned 
system. 

He said he didn’t want us to use his 
name. We made out his receipt to 
“A Friend.” 

* 
WE ARE SENDING $10, as he 


asked us to the Grayson family relief 


committee. The rest, as he directed, 


goes to The Worker and Communist 
Party fund drive, which has under- 
taken in New Jersey to raise $45,000 
of the money needed to keep this 
paper alive and fighting. 


“A Friend” didn’t bis 
was going to be print 


printing it because we believe you will ; 


want to know about him. 
We believe. you, as a Worker 
reader, know as he knows that if this 
paper ever stopped publishing, it 
would mean a blackout a defeat 
for the people as terrible as the war 
the merchants of death would then be 
able to unleash upon the Id. 
We do not think you will let that 


happen, any more, than the white- . 


haired man who gave his social se- 
curity money to keep it from hap- 
pening. 

The need is urgent. 

The address is: The Worker,’ 252 
Market St., Newark, N. J. 


Will you send your share in today? 


UAW-CIO EXEC 


HERE ON PEACE CONGRESS 


James W. Miller of Chicago, a 
member otf the executive board of 
Local 433 of the United Auto 


Workers, CIO, will report to three 


New Jersey meetings next weekend 
on the recent World Peace Con- 
gress in Warsaw, Poland. 

Miller, a devout Catholic and 
peace advocate, was a delegate to 
the world congress. He will-speak 
in Newark Friday evening, March 
16, at Prince Hall Temple, 188 


_ 


TO SPEAK 


Belmont Ave. The following night, 
Saturday, he wili address a meeting 
at the Hote! Elizabeth: Carteret in 
Elizabeth. 

Miller will speak Sunday eve- 
ning in Passaic at Perry’s Hall, 128 
Third St. The New. Jersey Labor 
Conference for Peace, sponsors of 
the meetings, announced that: strik- 


ing wogl workers, meimnbers of the| 


will 


CIO Textile Workers Union, 
have free admission. 


GMWorkersDemand 
Speedup Strike Vote 


LINDEN.—Local 595 of the CIO United Auto Workers 
this week asked the international UAW-CIO executive board 
for permission to take a strike vote of 2,500 workers at the 


big General Motors plant- here. 

Fred Ascough, Local 595 pres- 
ident, said the strike demand is 
based on “unbearable speedup.” 
“He said that in the final assembly 
and raw materials departments, 


“workers are being hounded to the 
point where their personal safety 
is at stake.” 

Ascough attributed the speedup 
to competition among the com- 
panys “BOP” plants (Buick-Olds- 
mobile-Packard) with the result 
that many production quotas have 
been “arbitrarily increased by 
more than 50 percent without ad- 
ditional manpower.’ 

E. C. Klotzburger, works man- 


ager, issued a blanket denial of 
the charges. Interestingly, how- 
ever, Klotzburgers “denial” ad- 
mitted that “an average working 
day of 8 hours per man is ade- 
quate now where it was 9 hours 
last year.” 

The GM management last sum- 
mer fired three rank-and-file lead- 
ers of the anti-speedup movement 
on trumped-up “subversion” 
charges. At that time the local 
leadership, stampeded by pro- 
company redbaiting, went along 


with the deal and expelled the 
three rank: and file leaders from 
the union. 


C10 Asks Probe o 
Big Biz Murder’ Ti 


) 


} 


ELIZABETH.—The New Jersey CIO Council has demanded a state investigation 


of possible tie-ups between the big besoin Phelps-Dodge Co., 
cutor’s office and Murder, Inc. The CIO’s blast came as Thomas Narushef, president of Lo- 


the 


nion County prose- 


cal 441, IUE-CIO, was pro- 
nounced guilty of assault and bat- 
tery charges growing out of the 
Phelps-Dodge strike in 1946. 


The jury verdict was based sole- 
ly on testimény by Elizabeth po- 
lice who “cooperated” with Phelps 
Dodge during the bitter strike, 
and by company executives who 
were responsible for the hiring of 
murderers as company _ strike- 
breakers. 

¥ 

FULL EXTENT of the attempt- 
ed frameup of Narushef. was seen 
in the demand of state prosecu- 
tors that the union leader be found 
guilty of assault and battery “with 
intent to kill.” The pury refused to 
go along with that one. 


Completely ignored by . state 


and county officials for more than- 


four years, however, was the fatal 
shooting of Mario Russo, a UE 
member, by company thugs. Rus- 
sos murder has been placed at the 
door of Murder, Inc., Brooklyn 
strong-arm gang which is said to 
have constracted for strikebreak- 
ers with the Phelps-Dodge corpo- 
ration. 

Police Capt. Migliore of Eliza- 
beth, testifying against Narushef, 
blandly asserted he had taken 20 


cops to the plant the day Russo 
was murdered and “failed to dis- 
cover a single gun among com- 
pany .employes.” Migliore didn't 
try to explain how Russo and an- 
other UE picket were shot by bul- 
lets that came from the plant, 
where the strikebreakers were in- 
stalled. 


H. Russell Moérss, Union Coun- 


ty prosecutor's assistant, appearéd | 


in court against Narushef. Morss 
is associated"in a private law firm 


' a | 
“New Jersey's No. 1 frame- 
up trial—the state’s third at- 
tempt to execute the inno- 
cent Trenton Six—is. report- 
ed on Page 4 of this week's 


Worker. 


aia 


with Martin B. O’Connor, who in 
1946 was a member of his father’s 


law firm’ representing Phelps- 
Dodge. 


REDBAITING REJECTED AT 
STATE PEACE CONFERENCE 


PRINCETON.—A one-man red-baiting offensive died 
a-borning here last weekend. as more than 250 delegates to 


a statewide peace conference 


Jersey Committee for Peaceful 
Alternatives. 


The delegates, including some 
of the states most noted liberal 
and conservative leaders, listened 
politely as Howard Watson Arm- 
bruster, feature writer for the N.Y. 
Compass, “campaigned: for a- mo- 
tion to brand the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Republic 


‘Mothers’ Peace Slate’ for Assembly 


NEWARK.—An entire slate of women Subiideace for 
the Essex County delegation to the New Jersey Legislature 
was s filed last week by Mrs. ee Gee Van Orden, chairman 


«tional Fur and Leather. Workers 


. of the filing, Mrs. Van Arden said: 


| RUTH SEGAL LERNER | 


« 2 £¢.%. Bore 


—Wamen Who have always thought 


The 13-woman ticket is ‘iiahes 
by the Progressives’ candidate for 
state senate, Ruth Segal Lerner, 
executive secretary of the Hollan- 
der’s Joint Board of the Interna- 


Union (ind.). 
In a statement issued at the time 


“We are running a ‘peace ticket’! 
this year made up entirely of wom- 
en candidates because peace is the 
paramount issue for the voters, 
even in a state election, and women 
Soe most singe the effects of war 

yamny- | 
idates are not 
ians. Most of 
it have sizable families. Many 
of them¢have jobs., They are busy) 


their sons, 


they had no time for politics. 

“But they are the ones who lose 
brothers and husbands 
to the war machine, whose little 
.| children are threatened with atomic 
annihilation. With their husband's 
wages frozen while prices ‘thaw 
out daily, they must stretch the 
family budget further every week 
to feed and clothe their families. 


Their. children are attending over- 


crowded and sub-standard schools. 


| Women suffer most from the lack 


of adequate housing and health 
facilities for their families, from 
the: racial and religious discrimina- 
tion that mars the lives of their 
children. ee. 

.“For these reasons we_ believe 
that. women in political, office will 
put up a magnificent fight against 
the warmakers, the grafting poli- 
ticians and the greedy profiteers 
who today are using a fake ‘war 
emefgency’ *to send Ameri¢an sol- 


diers all over the world and to 
people.” 

Ruth Segal Lerner has been ac- 
tive in the Fur and Leather Work- 
ers Union for 14 years. In 1944 
she was PAC director in the New 
York state campaign in which Au- 
gustus Bennett defeated Hamilton 
Fish for the House of Representa- 
tives. She is the wife of a. World 
War II veteran with 3 years of 
active Overseas service. 

The Assembly candidates are 
Christine Belle of Montclair; Ruth} 
Bloom of Newark; Jessie Scott 


Campbell of East Orange; Marion 
Edwards of Montclair; Edna W. 
Flavelle of West Caldwell: Am- 


anda _S. Henry of East Orange; White of Elizabeth, Dr. Milton 
ks|Hoffman of. Rutgers, Prof. Zahi- 
lajshiof of Rutgers and Mrs. Hugh 
shnet| Boston of Neshanic Station. . 
of Maplewood; Anita R, Vigoda of 

Thelma Williams 


Katherine Hoffman ‘of 3 
Mary K. Shane of Newark; Virgir 
Travis of Nutley; Fannie “Tu 


Maplewood and‘ 
of lewark. cy 


a 


established a permanent New 


of 


- Essex Progressives File 13-Woman — 


China as “aggressors.. Nobody 
|seconded Armbruster motion. 


Instead, the conference _ set 
about the business of organizing a 
broad citizens movement in New 
Jersey to insure peaceful alterna- 
tives to war. 

Included in the policy state- 
ment unanimously adopted was a 
recommendation for seating Peo- 


ending the Korean war through 
negotiation. A resolution was also 
voted without opposition “deplor- 
ing aggression wherever it may 
exist, whoever the aggressor may 


be, the U. S., Russia and China in- 
cluded.” | 

Notables elected: to the state ex- 
ecutive committee include ‘Ed- 
ward Lotz of Nutley, Rev. Sheen 
of Newark, Rabbi Ofer of. Pater- 
son, Mrs. Alice Benham Norman 
of Princeton, Mrs. Laura Delano 
Condax of Moorestown, William 
Wallace of Elizabeth, Arthur S. 
Hancock of Trenton, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Smith of Trenton, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Vanderboeck of. Plainfield, 
Rodney Oliver of Millburn, Louis 
Slocum.of Trenton and Dr.- An- 
toinette Field of Newark. 

Others are Mrs. Sylvia Joseph- 
son of Newark, Mrs. Bernice 
‘Munce of Trenton, Miss Helen 
Debus of Jersey City, Ephraim 
Robinson: of. Toms River, Rabbi 
Funk of New. Brunswick, Mrs. 
John Norman of Princeton, James 


Chairman of the conference was 


Prof. Broadus ‘Mitchell of ee 
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Banas Se | BRR SE: | SR Se Sti eee 
NASHVILLE, Tenn.—If the Tennessee Legislature ap- oa ee Es 
proves a series of thought-control measures now pending, = es : 
it will have to repudiate its own words adopted a few days 
» —- before the witch-hunting bills were introduced. 
ae Just before the House received the thought-control bills, it BSS 3 : 
adopted unanimously a resolution upholding the “right of its : Bs RS eee aes Seas eee 
citizens to seek out the truth by the free exchange of thought and * &: Re SSS Ree eee 
opinion,” and declaring that “these liberties of thought and expres- Soe aes aa 3 
sion are being threatened not only in distant lands but in our very 2 Ahn eam 
midst.” : | ae Sea sd Seer - Ret Sata Se : 
The resolution was introduced by Rep. Mary Shadow Hill, 3 Bees 6S ae Re: kee RE 
who anticipated the introduction by Sen. Frank Taylor and Rep. Bec SR ESR Ouagee S SRR SS Res 
Kenneth Bailes (on George Washington's birthday!) of bills which See ERS OS Se 
would turn Tennessee into a stoolpigeon police state. Under these 3 : Rae SRR Se ES SES 
bills, for instance, every statement or action by any citizen would 
be recorded if any other citizen considered such utterances or ac- 
tions “subversive.” The death penalty is provided for actions 
which clearly embrace strikes by trade unions. SE oo SRS SEE, Rs aa SS 
Rep. Hills resolution, although referring to the Soviet Union : 
as a “Russian police state,” put the 77th General Assembly of the WILLIE McGEE 
State Legislature on record as callimg “to the attention of the citi- 
zens of our great s.ate the following passages from our state con- 
stitution:” 
“Article 1, Section 1: “That all power is inherent in the people, 
and all free governments are founded on their authority, and msti- 


tuted for their peace, safety and happiness; for the advancement | | 
of those ends they have, at all times, an inalienable and indefeasible Z , : | 
right to alter, reform, or abolish the government in such manner as ‘ : 
they may think proper.’ } 

“Section 2: “That government being instituted for the common 
benefit, the doctrine of non-resistance against arbitrary power and 
oppression is absurd, slavish, and destructive of the good and 


happiness of mankind.’ 


“Section 3: “That no human authority can, in any case what- 
ever, control or interfere with the rights of conscience.’ 


Section 4: “That no political or religious test, other than an : 
oath to support the Constitution of the United States and of this , : : 
state, shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or public | | | 
trust under this state.’ | 
“Section 19: “The free communication of thoughts and opinions : 
is one of the invaluable rights of man, and every citizen may freely | 
speakfi, write and print on any subject, being responsible for the , 
abuse of that Jiberty.’” | 


Her resolution concludes: 


“Be it further resolved by the House of Representatives that 
we hereby reaffirm our faith in our democratic system as expressed 


in the words of our great founding father, Thomas Jefferson, when ) 
he spoke in his 1801 inaugural address: ; 
“If there be any among us who woul! wish to dissolve this : ) : 
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union or to change its republican torm, let them stand undisturbed 


as monuments of the safety with which error of opinion may be 
tolerated when reason is left free to combat it’.” 


| Dennis Free, 
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gets Compare 


This is the tale of two budgets one dedicated to peace and making life happy for 
210 million Soviet citizens, the other to war and low living standards of 150 millien citi- 
zens of this country. The tale of budgets has two chapters, one of them made up of state- 


ments by political leaders about 
the economy of their countries and 
the other of figures that add up 
into a total. 

Here is a statemen by Mr. Tru- 
man that went to oCngress with 
his budget proposal: 

“The requirements of national 
security are reflected in every 
major function of the budget. The 
entire government is being redi- 
rected to meet the compelling de- 
mands of national security and 


each functional category includes 


activities which support directly 
or indirectly the defense effort.” 
* 

THE PRESIDENT is right. The 
figures show that 69 percent of 
the budget are directly for the 
armed forces and “international 
operations.” But virtually every 
other item is geared, directly or 
ind rectly, to making war. 

Here is a statement by Soviet 
Premier Stalin, made in his recent 
Pravda interview and pertaining 
to Soviet economy. Answering the 
slanderous charge that the Soviet 
Union is} increasing its armed 
forces, he said that the “Soviet 
Union is expanding its civilian in- 
dustry, expanding the construc- 
tion of new civilian hydroelectric 
power stations and. irrigation sys- 
tems, is . . . continuing te policy 
of price reductions.” 

* 

PREMIER STALIN is also right. 
The figure of the Soviet budget, 
submitted on March 7 show that 


only 21.8 percent go for national 
defense while 39.5 percent go to 
finance the national civilian 
economy and 26.8 percent for cul- 
tural and social measures. 

It might be argued that an -exact 
comparison between the budget of 


capitalist economy is not possible. 
This is true. But the important 
factor is that these two budgets 
do show without any doubt the 


these two countries—one toward 
war and one toward peace. 
The U. S. now has a “rubber 
band” budget that places expendi- 
tures at $71.6 billion but Teaves 
room to expand them to $94.4 
billion. Of this, the military are 
now scheduled to get $41.4 bil- 
lion but the rubber band can 


lion. “International operations,” 
that is to say, arms for satellites, 
is down for $7.5 billion which can 
be expanded to $10.9 billion. 
* 
THESE TWO ITEMS together 
now total $48.9 billion but Presi- 


to spend $71.8 billion. 

The total Soviet budget adds 
up to 451,503,000,000 rubles 
$112. 875,000,000). Defense ex- 
penditures ‘calls for 96,400,000.- 
000 rubles ($24,100,000,000). 

* 

IN THE SOVIET UNION, 

| quite the contrary is true. There 


a Socialist economy and that of 


stretch that amount to $60.9 bil- 


major economic development of 


dent Truman has asked authority) 


resources are. diverted to meet the 
demands of economic develop- 
ment and well being. The sum 
asked for the development of na- 
tional economy is 178,500,000.,- 
000 rubles ($44,625,000,000). This 
is an increase of 21,200,000,000 
rubles over last year for civilian 
production and construction. 


This is where price reductions, 
hydroelectric power stations and 
the development of natural re- 
sources come in. Mr. Truman has 
a budget item on natural resources 


-ltoo. It includes $1.3 billions for 


the expanded production of the 
atom bomb. 


Public “health in this country 
gets $375 million. Of that, $25 
million go to train army doctors. 
The public health and physical 
culture allocation in the Soviet 
Union is for'21,900,000,000 rubles 
($5,475,000,000). 

Even at its low figure, the Tru- 
man war budget will have a defi- 
cit of $16.7 billion. 
peace budget peace budget anti- 


cipates a surplus of 6,489,000,000' 


rubles ($1,622,000 000). 

Thirty-five percent of the U. S. 
budget will come out of the pock- 
ets of individuals in direct tax- 


ation plus an 11 percent excise tax | 


on such items as cigarettes, gaso- 
line and so forth. Of the total So- 
viet revehue, only 4.9 percent 
comes from the people in taxes. 
Quite a difference in the two 


tales, isn't therer 


Why Things You Need Are 


Disappearing from Stores 


By Louise Mitchell 


The current Montgomery Ward and Co. catalogue which is used by consumers 
throughout the country for items tanging from a teacup to a tire is down to 132 pages, 32 


pages less than last year. 


way of the catalogue in the cities 
- and countryside. 

It indicates the growing trend 
of disappearing consumer goedr 
that are being sacrificed for war 
production. Gone from the cata- 
logue are sheets, pillow cases, tires 
and other hard-to-get itmes. 

CONSUMERS shave 
noticed the disappearance of goods 
made of materials considered “crit- 
ical.” Tinfoil wrapping is on the 
way out. Metallic twine is dis- 
appearing. Aluminum pots. are be- 
coming scarcer. Production of hard 
kitchen equipment is slowing up. 

And as these items begin to dis- 
appear their prices continue to 
climb making the scarcer items 
only available to those who can 
pay the highest price. — 

However, 
facing the American consumer at 
this point is not the shortages of 
goods. This may happen in a year 
or two if the war production pro- 
gram contimues to expand. 
major problem is that consumers 
cannot buy all the things they 
need. because prices are so high 
and a phenomenally high propor- 
tion of the family’s budget goes to 
buy the necessities of life. 

Steak there is aplenty. And the 
same with television sets. All you 
need is the money to buy them. 

LONG before consumer goods 
begin to vanish from the shelves 
consumers will be forced to pay|W 
black market prices for them. 
Large producers, wholesalers, job- 
bers. and the score ot middlemen}Carolina 
that deal with the retailers all take 
their cut of profits on scarce items. 
Cousumers well remember the ex- 

| perience of the last war when they 
. were ,told,) “If you can pay for it, 
we can get it for you.” 


“24 2 | 


already @ 


the major preblem . 
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Front (Brusseis, Belgium) 


“Butter gone up? Don't worry, 
madame—next week 

were going to have guns. at 
lower prices.” 


of consumer industry in which 
black market-money can be made. 
There will be no shortage of lux- 


uries' for those who can afford 


This drop in pages removes from sale scores of items sold by 


‘them in the coming years. 


ALSO AFFECTED aré paper | 


mills, which has been told. by the 
government to hold off from five to 
10 percent paper production each 
month for possible purchase. 

The consumer shoe incustry has 
also been hit with government con- 
trol of hides. The same is true for 
rubber. . Articles affected include 
toys, new or replacement shoe 
soles, heels, and shoe slabs, inner 
tubes,’ floor covering, mats, mat- 
ting, rubber sundries, other house- 
hold articles including rubber. 

It goes without saying that 
workers in these consumer indus- 
tries are also going to be hit by 
declining production. 

In addition, profiteers are sure 
to create artificial shortages in 
order to raise prices. 


As the saying goes,. “Going and 


coming, the consumer is going to; 


get it.’ 


The Sovietif 


© es * a 2 bed 
Strike Hits Spain's Largest City 
BARCELONA, largest city of Spain, with a population of 

2,200,000 was paralyzed by a general strike Monday against 
the high cost of living er the fascist Franco dictatorship. 
Office and factory workers held sitdown strikes, shops closed 
and transportation was idle, as crowds stormed the city hall 

; and set fire to window curtains there. The 
fascist authorities said that “Communists” 
had instigated the general strike. The great 
demonstration, réflecting the mass opposi- 
tion to the poverty imposed by the Franco 
government, came as the U.S. government 
embraced the fascist dictator. The first 
American ambassador to Franco in years is 
now in Spain... 

A three-man federal court gave the Com- 
munist Party 15 days in which to appeal to . 
the Supreme Court for an injunction to de- 
lay hearings af the Subversive Activities Control] Board pend- 
ing a ruling on the constitutionality of the McCarran police 
state law. It was the same court which earlier denied thé re- 
quest. for the injunction. The Communist Party intends to 
appeal that denial to the highest court. Meanwhile, the SACB 
must postpone its hearings on the Attorney General's demand 


that the party be Chincne to register as a a agent under 
the law. ... 


“The Secretary and the Marine's Letter 


The Israeli Government, in a diplomatic note to the U.S., 
protested neon and commutations granted top Nazi war 


criminals. .. . The U.S. Supreme Court rejected the appeal of 
Alger Hiss from a perjury conviction and, 
in effect, ordered the former State Depart- 
ment official to jail for-five years... . 
_ An invitation to Communist leaders John 
Gates and Henry Winston to address a stu- 
_dent parley at Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dleton, Conn., was withdrawn, evidently be- 
cause of outside pressures. The student 
sponsors had earlier explained that thev 
wanted the Communist view “expressed at 
first hand” at the conference which will dis- 


cuss the question; “Can Communism and 
Capitalism Co-Exist in the World?” 


Hussein Ala Pasha, a State Denartiogls stooge, took over 
as premier of Iran, replacing the assassinated Ali Razmara.... 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson has: been deluged with letters 
as a résult of his ‘explanation’ to a Marme corporal of why 
Americans are fighting in Korea. An Acheson aide admitted 
that at least a third of the letters rapped the Secretary’s reply. 


The General Council of Ford Local 600 of the United 
Auto Workers voted down a proposal that the union write the 
government to urge outlawing the Communist Party. . . . 


A Medal Is Returned 


The American Committee for the Protection of Foreign 
Born said it will appeal the deportation order against Rose 
Nelson Lightcap, leader in the Jewish Fraternal movement 
and wife of Harry Raymond, The Worker reporter. 


The first Negro ever to run for office in Rome, Ga., M. D. 
Whaley, filed for a seat on the local school board. . The 
Virginia State Conference ef !the National Assn. for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People demanded official action to halt 
Ku Klux cross burnings in Henrico and Gocchland counties. . 


The U.S. is rushing completion of air bases for babes 
in Turkey which would put A-bomb-carriers within three hours’ 
fiying time of Moscow. One of the fields is less than 1,200 
miles from Moscow, the closest of any imperialist air base yet 
to the heartland of the Soviet Union. . . . 


James J. Matles, organization director of the United Elec- 
trical Workers, was acquitted of a contempt of Congress charge. 
Matles refused to answer questions put by a one-man Un-Amer- 
ican Committee subcommittee. .-. . British Wing Commander 
R. Turner returned the U.S. Distinguished Flying Cross he re- 
ceived from the Truman administration. He said, “This is - go- 
ing back to Truman since I am not going, to wear the same 
medal as the killers in Korea are wearing.” Turner's remarks 
were cheered by thousands ai a Trafalgar Square rally of ex- 
servicemen for peace. . .. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur admitted that his forces can’t 
win in Korea and simultaneously asked for UN sanction to 
spread the war in Asia. MacArthur's statement*that a “stale- 
mate” was in view in Korea was followed by field commander 
Lt. Gen. Ridgeway’s announcemént that it would be a “great 
victory” if the war ended: with MacArthur forces at the 38th 
parallel. 


North Carolina is the first state 
to go over the top in the Daily 
‘Worker and The Worker $200,000 
fund drive begun four weeks ago. 
The Southern State which aims to 
complete its subscription drive by 
the end of the. month this” week 
forwarded $175 to Philip Bart, The 

Worker business manager. - 

“Small. as this -contribution is, 

declared a letter from the North 
Communist Party, 
beggar the denation of 


“it 


past at 
‘warmon 


pay y 
freedom - Oh the 


‘tempts to * 


| pre 
In a profiteers war, this will be} ar en. t 


especially triié’ 


With ery sbi 


ent 


scores 


people—Negro bas 
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The $200,000 fund drive began 
Feb. 15; its deadline is May To 
date, some $6,270 has been col- 
lected. 

Editor John Gates has been con- 
victed on a trumped-up_ conspir- 
acy charge together with 10 other 
Communist leaders and Bart has 
| been indicted for contempt of Con- 
ess for refusing to kowtow to 
e House Un-Americans. 

[ie 3, en to the only news- 
~~ — for peace are. com- 
big cities—New 


: senall towns ae bbe, 


counting | A ri ee in the far haan of | giving 


kK anne: Philadelphia—and : 


The fight for peace which the 
newspaper is conducting, he ex- 


Readers Send $$$ in The Worker Fuad Drive 


so that the newspaper can con- 
Unue to spread its message of 


plains, wil get every extra penny! peace 


he can spare. 

From Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, a reader also sends $5. 
Attached to his donation is the 
note, “After hearing a windbag’s 
broadcast on Sunday night, I have 
decided to send this money al- 


though I’m not in the. position to/all 


give a fin at present but you can} 
thank the windbag for it as he sure 
made up my mind and I 

ead his. cou broad 
hin on” ‘the “other 


7 


Side by side with the small 
worthy contributions are the large - 
donations beginning to come in- 
trom the Communist Party dis- 
tricts. From Maryland, where re- 
actionaries had hoped that the 
Ober police state lise would hush | 
opposition to the warmongers, — 
comes $600. The Michigan Com- 
munists have forwarded $275; 


only Ohio, $250 and ind Wisconsin, $250. 
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‘Peace’ a Dirty 


ord inWal St. 


By Bernard Burton 

THE LABOR LEADERS who were complaining that Big 
Business is running the war mobilization program aren't telling 
half the story. The point is that the whole mess is Big Busi- 
ness war and their war because it’s the most profitable “enter- 
prise’ Wall Street has ever undertaken: 

It’s only natural that one of the biggest of the trusts— 
General Electric—should have its man Charles E, Wilson in 
the government. As mobilization director, he acts as manager 
of the whole works. And he’s doing all right by his outfit. 
o € e GE last week reported the biggest nine-month haul in its entire 

, history—$112,919,454 for the first nine months of 1950. 
; *. = 
I p G | S$ | I 0 U r BUT IF YOU THINK that’s something, it’s peanuts com- 
5 to the record haul of General Motors, whose profit of 


834,044,039 for 1950 is the highest ever recorded for any 
company in the history of the world. It amounted to more than 


oe ae € the profits of all the railroads combined, and they are chalking 
— up records, too. 

fo : _». And if GM is doing okay then those monopolists, the 
oo duPonts, are bound to be riding the gravy train, for these 


: 
BS 
_ 


‘ UNIONISTS PICKET FOR McGEE: Fifteen hundred trade unionists picketed New York City 
Hall, urging Mayor Impellitteri to speak out on behalf of Willie McGee, 6-year-old Mississippi Ne- 


- 


gro, father of four, scheduled for execution on March 20 on framed-up charges of “rape.” 


sll 


munitions profiteers own 40 percent of the stock of GM. The 


E. I, duPont deNemours and Co. munitions empire handed 
By Harry Raymond t out $6.59 a share last year compared to $4.51 in 1949. And 
Eleventh hour appeals to Président Truman to intervene under provisions of the} | ther companies—Westinghouse, U. S. Rubber, Kennecott Cop- 


Civil Rights Act to save the Negro ex-GI Willie McGee from death) in Mississippi's electric shee at te ($351,161,644)—were 
chair poured into the White House and the President's Key West vacation retreat all week me: 


= as attomeys for the victim of a THE NATIONAL CITY BANK MONTHLY letter pointed 

| | ee framed rape charge prepared to out that financial ‘reports of 1,041 manufacturing corporations 

Qi or ie g ala en make a final plea for his life to the showed an average rise in profits of 85 percent over 1949. The 

. U. S. Supreme Court. letter comments: that “most companies were able to absorb 

Across the length and breadth rising wage rates and material costs, as well as higher federal 
of wiggle demonstrations, picket 


e a . . papal pe income tax rates plus the excess profits tax, and still show 
ines, Mass meeungs and peutions sh ains in net income to the highest level hed.” 
ut Unionists Demand {e722 3c] et nel rg ai 


‘ That 35 percent raise (ha ? 
| Gee ao not die!” percent raise (have your wages risen 35 percent?) 


was only an average. It was higher f tevgic indus- 
An around-the-clock vigil, under . . was higher for many strategic indus 


2 3 © 10CK V. tries: meat packing, 63 percent; cotton goods, 43 percent; 
Action on Prices, Pay ezczis site| Shep ok sues nee, fen 
ress, began in asnington, n ste L, 38 t; lectri : ; : ini 
yf , New York City 1,500 men and el, 35 percent; electrical equipment, 49 percent; coal mining, 
By George Morris Ho women |held a picket demonstra- 


37 percent; metal mining, 59 percent; transportation, 81 per- 
Nightly broadcasts by labor leaders bristled with charges | #9" 474 mass meeting at City Hall, 


cent; telephone and telegraph, 53 percent. 
* 
es om ee | jwhere they called on Mayor Im- EVEN THOUGI fi h 
of “big business” domination of the war program and re-\ ona a ey { profits such as these have never been 
~ | pellitteri to speak out publicly in hi oe , 
gional vastesies teairta prepared for the March 90-21 rally in | defense lof MaGea. p y recorded in the history of U. S. industry, they’re nothing com- 


| d to wh i i ; > 
Washington for real price control. P88 iat ho clack: tet ia pared to what the big companies are looking forward to. Busi 


t ils Tea a Al atten veringt. pie ness journals predict government war contracts will bring big - 
od ae = og 2 ea sate ing the removal of War Pnciaetis carer = supa Pages ney business $87,000,000,000 between now and 1952. And what’s 
. g r Boss Charles E. Wilson although Hans ia aa i 16 MC 13:01 more those contracts will go to only the biggest companies, a 
men ", peas were discus-) i - aateaa ta lee tho: tareet™ na sche “ hei i¢ there at 1a: government practice up to now already indicates, with the 
oe = Cont. the symbol of big business domina- Poly. PARE UR. As m 1] biggest orders going to.'GM which has $3,000,000,000 worth 
os sag co eee ‘its: ee: JOST 34. COR and Bella Ab of afi gut ge this moment. 
some labor leaders tha ey ‘ N M. and.DBella AD- o wonder Wall Street stands in fea - 
settle for very much less than they ate a a the zug, attorneys retained by the/{ zine Business Week calls a “peace aanda® of what the maga 
eto to demand and there — turning of the Wage Stabilization Sa ae rs make the It isn’t that GM, GE, duPont and the others can't make 
ee eyreisoen a in their de- ihiald hake a Alepate and’ waue inal plea for McGe@ to Justice money in peacetime. It’s just that they make lots more through 
saan ; Se the labor| Policy. committee patterned after (Continued on Page 6) wars and destruction. 
leaders and the mobilizers and the War Labor Board of World 


“stabilizers” has, nevertheless, had sen on ee : e 

the effect of stirring interest in} . V" “1° D@s!s OF ae | . 7 | 

lower ranks and building up an|!0"S 1 appears that at least cer- rm ¥ © , 
expectation of something more tain of the leaders of labor are | 
than the labor leaders are ready sured a 9g much pe hae 
in osttia for, This ix evident by|“~"" : CePate FOr & song an 


face-saver. They will succeed if | 

the many resolutions passed at y 
union meetings expressing why the they keep the fight at top level ¥ 
members back the leaders. backroom discussions, and _ the q 

AFL Secretary-Treasurer George 15,000,000 workers who are sup- 
Meany, who has been pictured as seg to be interested are kept The Worker Washington Bureau 
labor's “tough guy” in the walkout go ies is written, reports from WASHINGTON.—House Democratic leaders declared this week they expect the 
a poe "the| Washington of conferences be-|military draft bill to become law “by Easter.” The Senate passed the measure providing 
ni Stabilization Board. told|tween labor leaders and Eric/for drafting 18-year-olds on March 9. The House’ was scheduled to begin debate Friday. 
weeremen in & radio hbidetecy that Johnston, hint that some details} The House bill, like that passed— ' b adicati that 
the top leaders of labor, rnost of (°f 2, settleemnt were already|by the Senate, gives the Pentagon |Sion 26 months, But in both cases|the present indications are tha 
a. = ed in the United Labor|28teed. to and may be in shape) virtually everything the brass hats the inductee would be required|the measure will pass the House 
“ a gp soadoe T a ede th for public view by the weekend.|asked. The major -difference is|t® serve in the reserves: for six —e - — a cg RE 
gf no-strike pledge whenever * that while the Senate authorized |#4ditional years. : "To itt Sg he e cicaindl 
asked to do so by the President,| THE TWO-DAY GATHERING |selective service to take youths at} Congressmen privately admit " ae ey bs 

ae in Washington of an estimated 700/18, the House bill would set the/that the 18-year-old draft bill is este ” Caddies st ceded 

HE: ALSO ADM ITTED the (Continued on Page 6) ss date for military service apes rygene — the _ through the motions of opposing 
. Both H d Senate versions | ©" back home. But they are also}certain details of the bill. “Thus 
P O) 1 \ | OC) ; CO) K L) ' K include rebate wi shee? col feeling. terrific pressure from the|they want the induction age set at 
deals tary training under which _all| 2fuman Administration and power-|18%2 instead of 18. They demand 
A MODEST MAN American boys would be com-|ful financial groups demanding|the length of service be reduced 
By Alan Max pelled at their 18th birthday to/Passage of the bill. As a resultifrom 26 to 24 months. This is 


When Frankie Costello refuséd to have his face shown undergo six months basic training “i hors "ce i" o — aa 
on TV, he set an example of modesty that the rest of us might and then eight years of reserve ‘ ) ) A in 
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forces. } 
well follow. He demonstrated that no matter how far up we fjduty. UMT would go into effect 
0 in the world—or the underworld—we should at all times. fion the order of the President. The fact is, however, that ‘the 


= C aman ; ‘ te 
ave a proper sense of our own insignificance. Stasi Senatn: veraton: wend Tiedt . people’s opposition to the militari- 
Costello probably reasoned this way: 


“Gite Yon a ble wot, . But after all, am] really oo big? |the size of the armed forces to ee | zation program: has not nag . 
Compared to the oh that owns General Motors, U. S. Steel four million but Chairman Carl if ee Pale | hes bet: | oe IO ria pix anaes a “a 
and Aluminum Corporation of America, I'm only a little guy. Vinson (D-Ga), of the House Arm- bs: oth Nie] Ger STEsS. : oe pots mages 
I've never been able to muscle into their racket and I guess fied Services Committee stated he A Cay « iS RP | back home that passage 


I never will. They're much bigger than little me, but do they. [| would to keep such a limita. RISO - draft law is inevitable and that 
go around hunting publicity? No, they’re real modest. They eee ae of ah, rag nik ‘Seueiine LoARaeuell ~7 °F | there’s no use to struggle against it. 
never show their names, their faces or their bank accounts. | 


| \" Sa A ag 
.Most people don’t even know who these guys are. They're }}50™° members of the committee YY [ASN o rea ae 1s ee ean 
planning a paaber. war, than any gang w@r,:but they stay mod, /announced their intention of keop: Wt aam i, NOT EDS ti ee aie ce ae he 
1... estly in the background. It behoves me.to do likeywise.;; _, [jing the limitation and evem-lower PL pREPiy) 3 AANSS \ hats. ae a lat aren 
1 hi Bathe is sb lade Tights poner ag Riek ing Rito 8.2 miligu™ 6902 O80 OR ee defeated if the peop! make wand 
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Fair Trice 


By Abner W. Berry 3 


| | i 
TRENTON, N. J.—Superior Court Judge Ralph J. Smalley, during the pre-trial hear- 
ings in the Trenton Six Case now under way here, advised counsel repeatedly that he was 


going to “give these men a fair trial.” After some eight days of examining prospective 
jurors, in the process of selecting——— 
the 14 men and women of Mercer| Highway Dept. employee; Mrs./or not frank enough and had to be 


County who will judge the six Alyce F. Spellman, a young war|peremptorily challenged by de- 
Negroes, it has been seen that the widow; Mrs. Ida Cagan, house- fense counsel, 
promise is easier than its fulfill- wife and worker for Jewish chari-| Buf even 40, Juror Horace N. 
ment. ties; Edward B, Kerr, 28, postal Stevenson was accepted after ad- 
More than 238 talesmen have|clerk; Mrs. Anna Toth, middle-| mitting “I believe some of them 
been questioned. Of these, 230/aged housewife; Mrs. Beatrice A.|are guilty.” And with some who 
have been white, coming from a|Doran, mother of two daughters | admitted prejudices, at least one 
jimcrow community. None could |and twice a grand-mother; _Mrs.|defense attorney worked hard to 
testify to any relationship with a|Cora E. Biesecker, 64, widow; |separate the social bias from the 
Negro other than as employer or|Henry Schmidt, 60, Ewing farmer;| yenireman’s ability to judge the 
seller of goods. Although all the|Mrs. Irene Case young Canadian-| case impartially. 
defendants’ are Negroes, only|born housewife who was reared in| . | * 
eight Negroes were on the jury|New York City, and Mrs. be AMONG THE 56 testifying to 
nanels so far examined. Two of}Boss, a middle-aged housewile. Shei? uae bles fe Selene 
these have been peremptorily chal-} The fact that the six defendants notes areal 
lenged by Assistant Prosecutor|—Collis English, James Thorpe, q ; Ely Dey samechiind: “I think 
Frank H. Lawton. The others|John McKenzie, Ralph Cooper, |.) 3. ry pay age eae Se eel 
have been challenged for cause|Horace Wilson and McKinley For- y 


WELCOME, GENE! William Z. Foster (left), national 
chairman of the Communist Party, gives a hearty handshake to 
Eugene ,Dennis, the Party's general secretary, on the latter's 
release from federal prison. : 
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Dennis Free, 
Vows Fight 
For Peace 


By Joseph North , 

EUGENE DENNIS, General Secretary of the 
Communist Party, returned to his desk the morning 
after his release from prison and urged all defenders 
of peace to expend greater effort than ever “to defeat 


the war provocations of Wall Street and its allies.” 

In an interview with The Worker Dennis answered many 
questions regarding the major political issues of the day. The 
issues of war or peace were uppermost in his’ mind and he 
gave his views of how the peace movement in America can 
be “strengthened and extended.” 

He said he believed that Stalin’s recent statement had 
given the definite answer to the most decisive question of 
whether World War III is “inevitable.” 

“In addition,” Dennis said, “I would only repeat what I 
had the opportunity to say some months ago. I would not 
consider World War III inevitable as yet, though the peril of 
war has increased greatly.” He then urged maximum effort for 
peace to achieve “greater unjly and .action, especially on the 
part of our people, the American people.” 

* 


DENNIS REPLIED to all questions in his customary quiet 


manner, and save for the fact that he was 50 pounds lighter 


he was the same man the authorities snatched from the helm 
of his Party 10 months ago. He was jailed on charges of con- 
tempt of the Un-American Committee. } 

Dennis answered questions on his prison experiences and 
told of his worst moments in jail.. “The most trying came\at 
the outset when the United States invaded Korea. It was also 
no easy moment when the McCarran Act was passed and when 

the Martinsville Seven were executed.” : 

But though he remained in good spirits generally through- 
out his imprisonment, he was especially cheered by the results 
of the petition movement to bar the A-bomb, “These achieve- 
ments—with all their limitations—” he said, “were extremely 
important and a tribute to all forms of the peace movement 
including the Party.” 

* 

HE ALSO SPOKE of the cheer he felt at the heroic re- 
sistance of the Korean people and the Chinese volunteers. .Simi- 
larly, he hailed news of the giant hydro-electric projects in the 
Soviet Union, and that this year will mark the completion of the 
Volga-Don Canal. He called these “no ordinary achievements 
but signalize the peaceful endeavors of the Soviet Union and 
the gigantic progress being made in building Communism.” 

The several thousand: letters from his friends, comrades 
and co-workers lightened his prison burdens and he emphasized 
the effect on him of the successful drive for The Worker read- 
ers. “The fact that New York got 20,000 subs,” he declared, 
is a sign of the times, and, believe*me, a mighty good one.” 

Reading, and study of whatever Marxist classics permitted 
into prison (they allowed only three or four), occupied a good 
deal of his time whe: not at work. He kept in contact with 
world developments - rough press and letters. His relations 
with the other prisone.s were warm and friendly, he said. “My 
experience, even more than in previous situations, showed that 
to be a Communist brings ponent from most men.” 


HE URGED a greater fight to prevent Communist 
trade union leaders, fighters for stain and Negro ~ "ooh 
omg to jail. The Communist leader said “our Party 
“militant workers must give more attention and care to 
of prisoners, because for a while, at least, 
be more of them.” They should have the right to 


Fi > a 


. {(Contizwed on Page 6) _ 


or excused. 
* 


jurors—all white—had been chosen. 


son, a salesman and grandfather; 


AS THIS IS WRITTEN, 12 


They are, Eleanor V. Weld, Prince- 
ton librarian; Horace N. Steven- 


Robert J. Nolan, young State 


rest—aided their counsel in select- 
ing each juror, they could not con- 
trol the forces that had shaped 
their thoughts. 

For example, 56 of the first 238 


Another 12 were either too evasive 


veniremen questioned admitted? 


jury and good lowyers. ...° Dey 
referred to the frameup trial which 
the New Jersey Supreme Court 
reversed on a writ of error. 
Michael A. Decello, service sta- 
tion manager: “The law's proven 
them guilty long ago and the case 


prejudices against the defendants. | 


(Continued on Page 6) 


“THERE'S NO JUSTICE IN THIS COURT,” said Mrs. Rosalee McGee after observing the 
third trial of the Trenton Six. Her husband, Willie McGee, faces death March 20 in a Mississippi 
| “tape” frameup. Outside the Mercer County Courthouse (above I. to r.) are James Thorpe, father of 
one of the Trenton Six; Mrs. Béssie Mitchell, sister of. another; Mrs. McGee and Lewis Moroze, 


executive secretary of the New Jersey Civil Rights Congress. 


Worker Washington Bureau 


embezzlement, is desperately 
gations which Chairman Rep. 
John S: Wood (D-Ga), hopes will 
bring it again imto the spotlight 
and which may also be the means 
- sending some progressives to 
jai 

Its major probe is the ever re- 
liable subject of Hollywood. Movie 
actors, writers and directors are 
scheduled to appear at public 
hearings beginning March 21. 

other iron in the fire is a 

drive to weaken or destroy the 
National Farmers Union, a mid- 
dle-of-the-road _ organization 
operators. 


id all reading materials of their own choice as well as, |. 


Vv. Jj. Jersome, 
Marxist editor and writer, who is 
chairman of the Cultural Commis- 
ion. of the Communist Party. 


* 


4 had... two aims.. First, (at 
to smear the League « 
riters, the | 


WAS OBVIOUS the com- 


trying for a change of luck. 


ouse Un-Americans Hunt 
ew, Bigger Headlines 


WASHINGTON.—The House Un-American Committee, which hasn't made a really 
sensational headline since its former chairman Rep. J. Parnell Thomas went to jail for 


It has launched two “investi- 


Anti-Nazi League and the Holly- 
wood Writers Mobilization organ- 
izations which were active in mo- 
bilizing anti-fascist sentiment dur- 
ing World War II. 


Second, it sought to send Jer- 
ome to jail on a charge of con- 
tempt of Congress if it could find 
a loophole im recent Supreme 
Court decisions which Bere, the 
right of a witness to refuse ans- 
wers to questions which might in- 
criminate him and make him sub- 
ject to prosecution. oS 

The committee succeeded in 
neither aim. 

Relying on his _ constitutional 
rights under the Fifth Amendment 


by his side during the hearing, 
told newsmen later that Jerome 
had been chosen as a victim by 
the committee because of his hard- 
hitting ‘booklet exposing Holly- 
wood's false portrayal of the Ne- 
gro. people. a | 


THE UN-AMERICANS cam- 
paign against the National Farmers 
Union began with the grilling of 
Lem Harris, 

Harris denied he had, as the 
Un-Americans claimed, any voice 
in formulating national policy of 


|the NFU or that he had helped 


finance the farm organization. To’ 
questions concerning the Commu- 
nist Party or his political beliefs 
nd : ° ic ne ‘3 eRe 
me er dncieaae lined howe n 4 Har - 
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Fear-Of What? 


ONE OF THE CRAZIEST arguments we get nowa- 


me grimage for Peace 
ets Out for Washington | 


Americans from every part of the land—young, old, N egro, white, ex-GIs, Gold Star 


Mothers—were en route to Washington—as this paper goes to press—on their historic Pil- 


- grimage for Peace. The eyes of millions in this country and overseas were on them. For 
_ it is generally recognized that they | 
. will speak for scores of millions 


+ Year 

10.00 
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2.50 

i ¥ear 
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ree 


seereseeneese eevee eereeseeoeaner Ceeeeeseseoeeceeeeeeees® 


in the United States. 

_They are arriving in Washing- 
ton by train, car, some even by 
plane, to urge their congressmen 
and senators to negotiate for peace, 


appid drift to world atomic 


halt the 


War, 


he - 
3 3 


- 


On the eve of their departure, 
the American Peace Pilgrimage 
announced the names of 166 ad- 
ditional sponsors including 40 
more Protestant ministers and 


rabbis. — 


Simultaneously, over one hun- 
dred union leaders from 14 states 
signed a statement to President 
Truman pointing out that the 
“pending conference of the Big 
Four powers offers a new oppor- 
tunity to} preserve world peace.” 


More thn 2,500 delegates are 


_ scheduled to arrive in Washing- 


| 


\ 


_ they had been elected, barred them 
from government jobs—and_pro- 


could be “declared” to be “Com- 


a» 
« 


the nature of the law. 
threat io . 


[. ~15 29a 


z 42 ne + 


— 
‘ 
; ; 
eet Ree ee 
3 
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ton, 1,000 from New York, the 
peace pilgrimage offices announced. 


* 


TWO SPECIAL Peace pilgrim- 


age trains were to leave from New 
York early Thursday morning. 
Representatives and senators from 
most of the 48 states will be visit- 
ed. Special delegations are going 
to the White House, the State and 
War Departments and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


During the afternoon a contin- 


- gent of veterans, Gold’ Star wives} 
and others will lay a wreath on 
the tomb of The Unknown Soldier. | 


Special ceremonies will be held at 
the grave of General Joseph Stil- 
well and General Evans Carlson. 
the two “soldiers’ generals’ who 
urged friendship for the New 
China. | 

A large delegation of Gold Star 
mathers and others will bring gifts 
for disabled veterans’ at Walter 
Reed Hospital. The pilgrimage 
was to close with a mass rally 
Thursday- evening at ‘Turner’s 
Arena where plans will be laid for 
the 1951 campaign of the Ameri- 
can Peace Crusade, the Crusade 
office stated. 


' }results reply “Yes.” 


peace ballots were being collected 
nationally. Estimates are that they 
exceed half a million. The ballots, 
which simply ask “Are you. for 
bringing our troops back from 
‘Korea and for making peace with 
‘China now? More than 80% of the 


* 


THE UNIONISTS who ad- 


dressed themselves for peace to 
Traman included many local union 
presidents and secretaries of dis- 
trict councils, They drew attention 
to the recent mterview of Premier 
Joseph Stalin “to the effect that the 


HUNDREDS of thousands of'is not inevitable and that a peace- 


Soviet Union considers that war 


ful settlement of international 


problems is still possible.” 

They stated that millions of 
working pedple held firm to the 
belief that “war is not inevitable” 


and the “preparations for war have 
already cost us heavily ‘in terms of 
“wages being frozen and - prices 
skyrocketing.” 

The statement was issued by 
the Resident Board of the National! 
Labor Conference. It asked for a 
return to the Roosevelt ‘Grand 
Design’ for Peace, a policy based 
on friendly relations between the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union. 


Australian Unions Led Fight 
To Defeat Ban on 


By Robert Friedman 


law to outlaw the Communist 


Party, 


Communist Party 


The Australian trade union movement played a major role in the fight against the 


iW 2 a fight no w victoriously climaxed by the Supreme 
Court's decision that the law is unconstitutional. The so - called “Communist dissolution 


act,” adopted under pressure from 
U. S. ruling circles, outlawed the 
Australian patty, banned its pub- 
lications, removed Communists 
from trade union posts to which 


vided that any organization might 
similarly be banned if “regarded” 
as Communist or “prejudicial to 
“defense or the laws.” The law 
provided also that individuals 


munist’ and that they were to be 
held guilty of violating the law 
unless they could prove themselves 
innocent. 

* 


THE ENTIRE trade union 
movement of Australia, including 
rightwing-led unions, challenged 
the law before and after its pas- 
sage on Oct. 21, 1950. While the 
law was sponsored by the tory Lib- 
eral Party’ of Prime Minister Men- 
zies, a one-time open admirer of 
Hitler and Mussolini, Labor Party 
leaders played a shameful role of 
pporting the police-state move. 
But Australian labor, recognizing 
its own existence, fought 
: , , 


tralian ports in a protest strike. 
Similar 24-hour protest walkouts 
were held by the Railway, Build- 
ing Workers Industrial Union, Ship 
Painters and Meat Industries 
unions. : 

In November,. the government 
verified the charges of the unions, 
when it threatened to invoke the 
“anti-Communist” Jaw against rail- 


road strikers. 
* 


FOUR OF the country’s most 
important unions, the Coal Miners 
Federation, Seamen’s Union, Fed- 
erated !ronworkers and the Water- 
side Workers, challenged the law 


in the courts, as did the Commu-| 
nist Party itself, 


Despite a wave of police terror 


which included raids on Commu- 
nist ofhces and attacks on peace 


lian workers not only eontinued to 
defy the. police-state law, in the 
last six months they have both re- 


elected militant leaders branded as/| trad 


“Communist” by the government 
in some unions, and o right- 
wing officials to choose progres- 
‘sives in others. 


Australia is viewed by pro-war 


& its ‘passage, the 
: 1 down 56 Aus- 


rallies and demonstrations, Austra- 


: 


Asian continent, 


‘monstrates force 


and the “anti- 
Communist’ drive of the Menzies 
government. has been d..ected 
against the opponents of the Ko- 
rean war. Nevertheless, _right- 
wingers who opposed the Seamen’s 
Union stand against shipping arms 
to Korea trailed progressives four 
to one in the union election. 


* 


IT WAS this labor resistance to 
the police state law, aimed first at 
the Communists, then. at the 
unions, which won last week’s 6-1 
reversal of the law by the Aus- 
tralian high court, despite the 
court's known reactionary make- 
up. i 
The fact that 11 of the Austra- 
lian unions, while fighting their 
own police state law, took time 
out last week to cable the U. S. 
Supreme Court urging invalidation 
of the Smith Act and reversing the 
conviction of the 11 American 
Communist leaders, should have 
‘preat significance 
€ unions. | 
The Australian experience de- 


“anti-Communist” 


forces in America as a vital mili-} 
tary base for aggression against the ralli 


for our own} 


lly, not only that} 
labor, anti-democratic laws, but} 
that such laws can be defeated if| 


against them. 


| 


days is that the American people must re-arm Hitlers 
generals in Germany in order to strengthen “our defense.” 

The Paris conference of the Big Four is getting no- 
where. Why? Because Washington wants to make sure 
that it will get nowhere. The re-armament of the fascist 
generals and the Ruhr Nazi industrialists is the KEYSTONE 
OF TRUMAN'S FOREIGN POLICY and of Eisenhower's 
operations in Europe. | 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, is pressing 
Washington to sit down and work out a plan to keep Ger- 


‘many disarmed, peaceful, and united. 


SOVIET DELEGATE to Paris, Gromyko, is making 
one concession after another to the Washington envoy, 
Jessup. But Jessup keeps on making new conditions. The 
one thing that Washington refuses to discuss is the with- 
drawal of occupation troops from Germany. 

The main Wagbington argument is that we must put 
guns into the hands of the Nazis because “we are afraid” 
of the Soviet Union. The French stooge, Parodi, echoed 
this drivel. “Fear of the Soviet Union causes world tension 
today, “he smirked. 


° = 2 


BUT THE: SHOE is on the other foot. 

It is the Truman-Eisenhower scheme to rearm the 
German and Japanese war criminals that is breeding world- 
wide fear. 7 

Thé plan to rearm Germany is: feared by the British 
people who saw their cities bombed by the Nazis only five 
years ago. : | : 

The victims of-the Hitler invasion in eastern Europe 
fear the revival of the Nazis under American sponsorship. 

What is even more significantly new is that the Ger- 
man people themselves fear the Truman-Dulles-Eisen- 
hower scheme to shove guns into their hands for another 


world war! 


a 2 o 


THE “FEAR” ARGUMENT is a phony. 

It is intended to sabotage any down-to-earth negotia- 
tion between the U. S. A. and the Soviet Union leading 
to the easing of world tension. 

Jessup wants to place the discussion of “fear” as the 
main point on the Paris Big Four conference. The Soviet 
Union wants to discuss the de-militarization of Germany, 
the holding of all-German elections, and the leaving of 
Germany to the German people,-with occupation troops 
withdrawn. : 

Washington wants to engage in a fruitless exchange 
of propaganda charges, each side saying “You are guilty 
of the world’s fear.” The Soviet Union proposes to dis- 
cuss how to take PRACTICAL STEPS to ease the war. 
danger. It urges BIG POWER DISARMAMENT, and the 
abolition of all atomic war! 

- ae 

WE AMERICANS HAVE a vital stake in the out- 
come of the Paris discussions for a Four Power negotiation 
on: the German question. 

Let us not kid ourselves that this doesnt concern us, 

A re-armed fascist Germany spells WORLD WAR. 

Not only in Europe. 

But right here in our own cities as all scientists have 

repeatedly» warned us. 


SOME ARE SO FOOLISH as to fall for the bait that 
“the Nazis will fight for us. We don't have to do the dying!” 


These people have forgotten the Chamberlain disaster of 


Munich Pact! They have forgotten that the Nazis have 


i GERM 


& 
“ 


: ve eo Nag ae 
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NAZI HEADS 
NEW ARMED UNITS 


Push lith Hour BERLIN (ALN).—Chancellor 
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Fight (1) Sav e . |Konrad Adenauer's- former military 
Willie McGee 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Hugo L. Black of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. They were to seek 
a writ of habeas corpus to stay the 
execution until the case can be ap- 
pealed before the high tribunal. 
They will present affidavits setting 
forth new testimony showing Mc- 
Gee was convicted three times on 
the 1945 rape charge on perjured 
evidence. 


The.CRC lawyers went to the 
Supreme Court, where the review 
of the case was thrice before turn- 
ed down, after the Fifth U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., refused to grant a writ 
of reasonable doubt and stay the 
execution. Gov. Fielding Wright of 
Mississippi, leader of the Dixiecrat 
movement announced he would 
not grant a clemency hearing. 


Gov. Wright is one of the au- 
thors of the Diixecrat Manifesto, 
which declared the streets would 
“sun red with blood” before Ne- 
groes would be granted the right 
to vote in Mississippi. 

* 


MEETINGS protesting the 
scheduled execution were held in 
Boston, Springfield, Mass, and 
Providence, R. IL, and other New 
England cities; in Detroit, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Madison, 
Wis., and in cities throughout the 
‘ West and on the Pacific Coast. 


Many of the large rallies were 
addressed by Mrs. Rosalie McGee, 
wife of the doomed man and 
mother of his four small children. 


Mrs. McGee announced that the 
last letter she received from her 
husband said: “I still have faith. 
I won't give up.” : 

Mrs. McGee was scheduled to 
be in Mississippi today to be near 
her husband and the children, 
Della, 12; Gracie, 11; Willie,. 10, 
and Mary, 9. The children are stay- 
ing with their grandmother in 
Lexington, Miss. 


WORK STOPPAGES protesting 
the planned execution were held 
in more than a score of fur shops 
in New York City. The stoppages 
were sponsored by locals of the 
International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union. 


In Detroit the big Ford Local 
600 of the United Auto Workers, 
CIO, heard Mrs. McGee plea for 


the “life of her husband. The lo- 


cal donated $250 to the McGee 
defense fund and sent three of its 
officers to Washington to join the 
national delegation seeking Presi- 
dent Truman's intervention to 
save the Negro victim. 


Michigan's Governor G. Men- 
nen Williams, who addressed a 
meeting of the Ford Local Coun- 
cil, waited to hear Mrs. McGee. 
He came over and shook her hand 
and wished her success in the 
fight to save her husband. 


Another meeting in the Detrot 
Music Hall heard Mrs. MsGee 
say: ? 

“I fight not only for my hus- 
band and all the Negro people 
enslaved, lynched and jimcrowed, 
but I fight to put an end to this. 
No Negro mother, or any mother 
must go through what I, Mrs. 
Grayson and Mrs. Ingram are suuf- 
fering.” 

Mrs. Josephine Grayson is the 
wife of Francis Grayson, one of 
the 7 Martinsville, Va., Negroes 
electrocuted in Richmond Isst 


month. Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram is a 
Georgia Negro mother of 12 chil- 
dren, now serving life in prison 
for killing a white farmer in self 
defense. 


as, 


ue resolute application of the 


.{and the mounting campaign to 


_|p«@ple to the Party, to the McCar- 
4 Mee 


adviser, Nazi Gen. Von. Schwerin, 
has been appointed chief of the 
German “labor service” units at- 
tached to the British forces in Ger- 
many. Schwerin lost his original 
job with Adenauer following a 
storm of protests which arose when 
he was appointed to the post and] 
made a numbe: of violently mili-} 
taristic speeches. The “labor serv- 
ice” which he commands is a regu- 
lar force under military training,| 
quartered in barracks and having 
regular military equipment. Sch- 
werin is already reported to 


Nazi generals.. The labor service 


units are regarded as the core of a 
future. German army. | 


Dennis Vows 
Fight for Peace 


(Continued‘ from Page 4) 
better visiting conditions, he said. 
Among the political questions 
Dennis discussed in the interview 
was the outlook for the Four Power 
negotiations. He said he did not 
regard it as “favorable at present 
but it is not hopeless.” He. said the 
State Department from the outset 
has sought to “deprecate the pos- 

sibility of any positive results. 

* 


DENNIS declared that the ques- 
tion of Germany, “its democratiza- 
tion, unification and demilitariza- 
tion is the central question which 
will determine whether or not the 
atomaniacs will succeed in their 
conspiracy to launch World War 
Ill.” 

But he stressed that the situa- 
tion is “not hopeless, by any 
means. The majority of mankind 
are in favor of the Soviet proposals 
on the question of demilitarization 
Germany and to treat that matter 
“as a separate and central point. on 
the Four Power agenda.” Dennis 
urged that everybody speak out to 
help effect “resumption of the 
quarterly meetings of the Foreign 
Ministers of United States, Great 
Britain, France and the USSR as 
the Potsdam Agreement requires. 


The masses want such negotia-| 


tions he insisted, “They want 
peace. They want an immediate 
end to the Korean war.” 

Dennis refused to speculate on 
what the Supreme Court “may or 
may not do” Th its ferthcoming de- 
cision on the Smith Act. “But I 
want to repeat again,” he said, 
“that the Smith Act and the First 
Amendment to the U. S. Constitu- 
tion are incompatible and there can 
be no compromise between them.” 
He hailed the decision of the 
highest tribunal of Australia which 
set aside the outlawing of the 
Communist Party there and said 
this act is “of tremendous signi- 
ficance and sets a, precedent wor- 
thy of emulation.” : 

THE PEACE MOVEMENT can 
be strengthened “by a much bolder 


united front policy,” he said. He 
stressed the need for more atten- 
tion to the economic problems of 
the masses of workers, profes- 
sionals, small farmers and _ partic- 
ularly, to the Negro people, con- 
necting this fight with the fight for 
civil liberties and peace. 

Dennis said there are “plenty” 
favorable, political signs on the 
international scene. And_ also, 
within our country. He emphasized 
the upsurge. of peace sentiment 
and activity of widest masses of 
people /and organizations that hi- 
therto Stood alovf in activities for 
pea The Communist leader 
stres¥ed the rank and file opposi- 
tion of millions “to the wage 
freeze and price” thaw’; the tre- 
mendous mass indignation and 
protest “against. the monstrous 
murder of the Martinsville Seven 


save McGee.” 

The bepornges Worker cam- 
paign, he said, was an “important 
baconicter” of not onl what the 
Contthunist ‘Party can do, but ‘also 
cn the ‘attitude of many’non-party 


have| 
appointed as his aides 28 former} 


a wor 
and, railwaymen, In 


Talks ‘Fair 


Trial’ But- 


(Continued from Page 4) 


is dragging on.... 

Mrs. Marie D. Stanley, house- 
wife: “I couldn't take an oath 
(juror’s) because I'm prejudiced.” 

And so it went. 
the jurors already chosen agree, at 
least in part, with these sentiments 
is not known. Such is the titled 
slot-machine upon which the six 
framed Negroes must depend for 
their lives, 

* 


JUDGE SMALLEY, it should 
be remembered, did not show too 
much regard for Negroes himself 
when he denied Charles P. How- 
ard, the Negro attorney from Iowa 
the right to represent English, 
Thorpe and Cooper, while he bent 
over backward to welcome Ar- 
thur Garfield Hays. 


It goes without saying that 
County Prosecutor Mario H. Volpe 
and his assistant, Lawton, are out 
to win a “hot seat” victory over 
the six Trenton Negroes. Volpe is 
politically ambitious and a few 
legally burned Negroes could be 
converted into steps upward on 
the political ladder. He has the 
power of the State of New Jersey 
behind him. 

* 


THE TRENTON SIX have a 
legal thread standing between 
them and the electric chair. Hold- 
ing this thin barrier are the at- 
torneys. Arthur Garfield Hays, 
George Pellettieri, Raymond. Pace 
Alexander, J. Mercer Burrell, 
Frank S. Katzenbach, III, and 
Clifford R. Moore. But Moore has 
shown a readiness to play the red- 
baiting game of the prosecution, 
thereby revealing’ himself to be 
even weaker than the legal thread 
upon which he depends. He has 
shown much more fire and anger 
at the Civil Rights Congress which 
snatched the Trenton Six from the 
electric chair in 1948 and 1949 
than he has toward the prosecution 
and the police which hatched the 


vicious trameup. 


Any unbiased observer is bound 
to conclude from what has gone on 
up to now in the re-trial that the 
same mass movement which saved 
the men from the electric chair 
the first time will have to do the 
same thing again. The legal thread 
is not enough to withstand the 
power of the state. 

And the judge’s promise is no 
more valid than the state’s ability 
to destroy jimcrow—the source of 
the case in the first place. 


103rd Anniversary 
Of ‘48 Revolution 


See American workers 
will celebrate the 108rd anniver- 
sary of the March 15, 1848 Hun- 


garian revolution Sunday, March 
18, at the Manhattan Center, 34th 


St. and Eighth Ave at 8 p.m. 

Leading progressives, such as 
former Congressman Vito Marcan- 
tonio, Paul Robeson and Ben Gold, 
president of the International Fur 
and Leather Workers Union, will 
speak at the meeting. 

The 1848 Commemoration Fés- 
tival Committee; sponsor of the 
event, pointed out the universal 
character of this revolution and 
recalled that Marx and Engels fol- 
lowed it with great interest, 


STRIKES INCREASE 
IN CHILE : 

SANTIAGO (ALN).—Strikes for 
higher wages are sweeping Chile 
despite attacks by the government 


and police. The strikes started 


with a walkout of white collar 
workers in Antofagasta demanding 
a minimam wage of 5,000 pesos. 
Joining them were over 35,000 
other workers, including miners, 
seamen, stevedores and bargemen, 
sugar workers, highway workers, 

welfare workers 
i Concepcion 
several miners were injured -w 


§ 


Act and to questions of peace. 
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Continue; End of 
Wool Strike Seen 


The CIO Textile “Workers Union and the cotton em- 
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ployers continued to meet in contract negotiations in Boston 


as 200,000 workers in some 700 cotton mills took a strik 


vote. A TWUA spokesman asserted 
that the workers would not work 
Friday if no contract~terms were 
reached. The agreement expired 
Thursday. The cotton workers seek 
a 12 percent wage increase, and 
esealator clause and a 6 percent 
yearly “improvement factor.” 

Late Tuesday night, the union 
announced an agreement on a new 
contract with the American Wool- 
en Company and said it believed 
the current strike of 70,000 textile 
workers in New England and the 
Atlantic states would end by Mon- 
‘day. The union said the new agree- 
ment with American provided a 
12 cent hourly wage increase and 
a 1% cent hourly company-finance- 
ed hospitalization and social. in- 
surance -contribution to that now 
in existence. Also the company 
agreed to liberalized retirement 
and severance pay provisions. 
| The Woolen workers originally 
sought a 15-cent-hourly increase. 
The new contract embodies a cost- 
of-living clause patterned after the 
Chrysler formula which ties the 
Rene ae pay to the cost of living. 
All adjustments are subject to the 


Labor Chiefs 
Seek a Deal 


(Continued from Page 3) 
regional and state labor leaders, 
says the AFL's official news serv- 
ice, is to be an “indignation meet- 
ing” of “grass-roots” labor leaders 
to “organize community action 
against phony price control.” It is 
las far as labor leaders have gone 
to involve more than their small 
inside handful in the fight. 

Practically all of the union 
papers in the country are featuring 
the dispute very.prominently. Last 
week’s profit reports, notably. Gen- 
eral Motors’ successful $834,044.- 
000-year and equally glowing re- 
ports of. other monopolies; also the 
rise of the BLS consumers index 
to 3.2 points in one month—to 
181.6, has still further stimulated 


an indignation feeling’ in lower 
ranks. 


Much of the debate is shadow- 
boxing, however. Stabilizer Eric 
Johnston, for example, branded as 
a “lie” a charge by Meany that 
Wilson influenced the “public” 
members on the Wage Stabilization 
Board. Meany came back and re- 
asserted his charge. ‘The truth is 
that Wilson doesn’t have to “in- 
fluence” the stabilizers. Johnston 
regards himself as good a repre- 
sentative of big business as Wilson 
any time. So, apparently, does 
U. S. Rubber’s Cyrus Ching, “pub- 
lic” member of the WSB and its 
chairman, feel he needs no prompt- 
ing to take care of big business’ 
interests, 

But it is the same Eric Johnston 
with whom labor leaders are clos- 
eted this week, as they were earlier 
with Wilson, in their effort to-work 
out a deal. 


RENT RISE COSTS 
9 MILLION IN CITY 

SAN FRANCISCO (FP).—San 
Franciscans are now paying $5 
million more in rent than they did 
before Dec. 1, 1950, thanks to the 
blanket rent raise allowed land- 
lords. 

At the same time, figures re- 
leased by the U. S. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics show it costs a fam- 
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ipproval of the “proper govern- 
nental agencies.” : 

The American Woolen Company 
smploys 20,000 of the striking 
workers and is considered the con- 
‘ract bellwether of the strike-bound 
woolen plants. 

John Chupka,. TWUA Woolen 
and Worsted Director, said nego- 
tiations will begin immediately 
with the other companies affected 
for agreement along the same lines 
as that reached with the American 
which still must be ratified by the 
union membership. 

The one-year contract goes into 
effect March! 15. The contract 
would provide for review of the 
cost-of-living index quarterly and 
to revise the wage scale accord- 
ingly. Union spokesman said they 
expected the first cost-of-living ad- 
justment to be made about June 30. 


Un-Americans 
Seeking Bigger 
Headlines 


(Continued from Page 4) 


progressives appearing before it 
deem it necessary to invoke the 
protection of the Fifth Amend- 
ment, 


* 

“I WILL EXPLAIN my posi- 
tion,” Harris said. “A number of 
laws have been passed such as the © 
Smith and McCarran Acts and 
new interpretations have been 
given to old laws. As a result the 
freedom and the lives of many 
Americans are put in jeopardy, 
ranging from progressives to So- 
cialists and Communists. That is 
the state of affairs in our country. 
It means that men and women 
who hold to convictions face very 
grave problems. Ideas which men 
live by—and also die by—are not 
ideas to be taken lightly.” 

“A man is loyal to his convic- 
tions because he believes in them. 
He believes they are good for him, 
for his people and his country. He 
will not be lightly tumed aside 
from them even by legislation di- 
rected against ideas and convic- 
tions. Ideas and convictions I 
might add which do not in any 
way involve the use of force and 
violence,” Harris continued as the 
committee sat silent. 

“But he cannot ignore this leg-_ 
islation,” Harris said. “He must 
therefore avail himself of the pro- 
tection given him under the Fifth 
Amendment, which provides that 
a person shall not be compelled 
to serve as a witness against him- 
self. The fact that such a protec- 
tion is necessary is the fault of 
those who enacted such legisla- 
tion. It is not the fault of the wit- 
ness,” Harris concluded, 


* 

THE COMMITTEE heard Har- 
ris through in embarrassed silence. 
Finally Rep. Clyde.Doyle (D-Cal), 
blustered, “You don’t believe this 
committee is trying to prosecute 
people for their ideas.” i 

“We are living in a period of 
mass: hysteria,” said Harris. “Once 
or twice before our country went 
through such a period, as*in the 
time of the Alien and Sedition laws: 


ily of four $3,808. a: year to main-| yi 
tain an adequate standard of living| . “That's 
hen|in this city.- In June, 1947, the) 
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By Federated Press 


The ‘shadowy dividing line between the criminal underworld and politics in the 


selection of a candidate?” Halley 
asked. 


‘largest city in the world was virtually erased in the testimony of a wealthy businessman| 


who was among the first witnesses called by the Kefauver crime investigating commnittee|’ 


March 12. 

Headlines on the Senate com- 
mittee’s hearings in the federal 
courthouse here went to a state- 
ment by retired businessman 
Charles Lipsky that underworld * 


king Frank Costello’s support was| 


necessary in 1949, and presum- 
ably still is, to elect a mayor in 
New York. 

Lipsky, a prominent dabbler in 
both Democratic and Republican 
politics, was a willing witness and 
performed ably for the battery of 
cameras that televised the hear- 
ing. Questioning was conducted 
by committee counse!] Rudolph 
Halley with occasional questions 
tossed in by committee chairman 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn), Sen. 
Charles Tobey (R-Vt) and Sen. 
Herbert O’Conor (D-Md). 

ALTHOUGH the witnesses in- 


icluded such notorious racketeers 
as Joe Adonis and bookmaker 
Frank Erickson, now in jail as the 
recalt of a previous Senate probe, 
Se senators handled them with 
polite deference. Both Adonis and 
Erickson declined to answer 
number of questions on their “busi- 
ness deals on grounds of self- 
incrimination, leading the com- 
mittee to recommend citation of 
Erickson for contempt of Congress. 


Thé nattily-dressed Costello, 


part of whose wealth comes from 


a farflung slot machine efnpire, 
occupied the witness stand all day 
March™13 as the Senate probers 
tried to get him to distinguish be- 
tween his “legitimate” business ac- 


tivities and his underworld inter- 
ests. He told of negotiations with 


als 


the late Gov. Huey Long to set 
up slot machines in Lousiana. 
* 

LIPSKYS ESTIMATE of the 
racketeers political powers came 
as he answered questions about 
the 1949 mayoralty campaign in 
the period when Mayor William 
O'Dwyer (D) announced he would 
not run for reelection. O Dwyer, 
who is among the witnesses stil] to 
be called, later changed his mind 
and was reelected. 

Lipsky told how he visited Cos- 
tello at his Long Island estate to 
seek his backing for former Fire 
Commissioner Frank Quayle, act- 
ing City Council president Joseph 
Sharkey or Brooklyn Borough 
president John Cashmore. 

“Did- you believe it was neces-' 


sary to get Costello backing in the! 


“I did that,” ‘Lipsky replied. 
“That's why_I went to him.” 

Costello turned him. down, Lip- 
sky disclosed, because he said he 
was already committed to support- 
ing president Charles Silver of the 
American Woolen Co., who was 
supported also by Cardinal Spell- 
man. (Silver's firm is currently 
strikebound by a walkout of CIO 
textile workers.) 

* 

LIPSKY SAID he was accom- 
panied on his visit to Costello by 
Irving Sherman, a close assgciate 
of the underworld leader, who 
raised substantial. contributions for} 
O'Dwyer’s 1945 campaign. He 
also’ told how O’Dwyer used him 
as an emissary to Costello in 1946 
after Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt asked | 
the mayor to clean out Tammany 
Hall, local Democratic organiza- 
tion. 


The businessman said | ODwyer'! 


Fur Leader Challenges 
Reuther to Debate Wages 


By William Allan 


DETROIT, March 12. _Walter P. Reuther, president of the CIO Auto Workers 


Union, was challenged here to a. public debate by Abe Feinglass, 


mid-west director. 


Fur and Leather Workers Union, following the publication in February by the UAW news- 


paper of a story that charged “sell. 
oul” at the wage agreement of the 
New York Furriers Joint Council. 

Feinglasss challenge appeared 
in a quarter page advertisement 
in the Detroit News, which pre 
sented the facts and challenged 
Reuther to disprove them 

Feinglass statement began by 
pointing out that the average hour- 
ly earning of a fur worker is $3.95 
compared with the $1.80 averaze 
hourly earnings of an auto work- 
er, 

Feinglass charged that UAW 
publicists had, “not dared to print 
the facts” quoted by New York 
State Department of Labor of- 
ficials on wage levels of the fur 
industry. 


These are: 


e Average weekly earnings of 
fur workers in October 1950 were 
$111.53 . .. for a 33.4 hour week. 
Average “hourly earnings were 


$3.26 in November and $3.85 in | 


October. Time and one half is 
paid for all work done over 7 
hours per day and 35 hours per 
week, 


® Fur workers insurance is paid 
entirely by the employers. Pen- 
sions are $131: a month level (in- 
cluding social security) without 
limitation on the workers right to 
move from shop to shop. Eight 
paid holidays and other fringe 
benefits are at the highest levels 
in the industry. 

Feinglass said it was no wonder 
that Reuther did not want UAW 


Union Rejects Redbuiters 


PITTSBURGH. —Local redbait- 
ers, both in and out of the labor 
movement, got a shock in the se- 
lection of officers of CIO United 
Auto Workers Local 544 repre- 
senting 1,175 workers at the Fish- 
_er Body Division plant of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. in nearby West 
Mifflin. 


The three major offices—presi- 


dent, vice-president and recording}, 


secretary—were won by insurgent 
candidates who badly defeated the 
incumbents in a hotly contested 
election. _.” 

The elected president, Michael 
~ Vuletich, had been the object of 
a concentrated barrage of charges 
that he was a Communist, based 
on his expulsion by Judge Samuel 


"A. Weiss last year from the Ser- 


bian Progressive Club of Wilmerd- 


ing. Weiss in his order had char-, 


acterized Vuletich as the secre- 

tary of the “Communist” 
within the club. 

- +» Weiss has become notorious foz 

his rivalry in-yedbaiting with the 

other two leading judicial red- 

baiters in the-city—}edges Michael 


group. 


with ‘membership in the Cioentints 
nist Party by the infamous laber 
spy Matt Cvetic, although the 


Judge has officially proclaimed from | 


the bench that the Party is a 
“criminal conspiracy.” 

The workers in the union elec- 
tion rejected the attempt of out- 
side forces to interfere and de- 
cisively tumed down the former'|: 
reactionary president who smear- 
ed opponents of his administration 
s “Reds.” 

lohn Olyarnik, elected chair- 
man of the shop committee was 
also elected a delegate to the 
forthcoming national convention of 
the UAW. 


Men Ordered Back 
CARNEGIE, Pa.—Several hun- 

dred workers at Union Electric 

Steel Corp. ended a 22-day strike 


C1O United Steelworkers Union. 

The men had walked out in 
protest against attempts to in-} 
crease their furnace heats from 12} 


‘ 


‘speedup and no-strike 


members to maek a comparison— 
percent wage increase for all work- 
ers might have demanded Reuther 
reach for instead of writing U. S. 
senator James Murray saying he 
was willing to “roll back” wages 
13 cents to pre-Korean levels if 
prices woukl be rolled back. 


FUR AGREEMENT | 
Feinglass charged that Reuther 


was seeking to cover up his own 
failures. He pointed out the New 


York agreement provides: 


e “The peak season wage, tra- 
ditionally higher than the slack 
season rate, became a year round 
12 month wage—in effect a I! 
percent wage increase fer all work- 
ers now employed. 

¢ “Contracts are open for a 


‘| wage increase which ,will be many 


t:mes the 5 percent just given in 
auto. 

e “Fur Union and its leaders 
won these gains“in a small indus- 
try . . . in what was once a mis- 
erable, sweatshop industry. Des- 
pite goons and gangsters and some 
of your pseudo Socialist friends 
in New York, our union has done 
this unequalled job.” 

He then also asks Reuther, 
“Why have you, in the rich auto 
industry with the magnificent 
fighting membership of the auto 


workers, fallen so far short of our. 


gains?” 

Feinglass then: declares 
Reuther is the one guilty .ot be- 
trayal by his policies which spell- 
ed out for the auto workers: 

e. “Five-year contracts with 

clauses, 


which are publicy praised by C. 
E. Wilson of General Motors (830 
millions in net profits prove him 


March 8 on orders of John J. Mor- | eet): 


ray, director of District 16 of the| 


© “Chaining wages to slide rules 
and: phony statisties rather than 


the strength and need® 6f the 


workers. 

¢ “Promoting raids, splits, and 
bn geuene in the ranks of labor 
ia 


FRANK COSTELLO 


asked him -to see. “those boys at 
the Copacabana,” a night club, and 
tell them he wanted to supplant 
the Jeader of Tammany Hall. 
When Costello and Tammany po- 
liticians Clarence Neal and Francis 
Mancuso rejected the demand, 
Lipsky said, O'Dwyer threatened 
to “starve them out.” But, he 
added, 
through. 


Adonis political influence was 
also laid before the committee, 
which heard that his Breoklyn 
restaurant was frequented by lead- 
ing politicians who counted on him 
for financial and moral aid. 


the mayor didnt follow 
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'» Africa 


RECENT EVENTS IN MOROCCO, French North «Africa, 
which were widely protested in the Arab world, are not unrelated 


to the many military conferences 


initiative throughout the Mediterranean area. 


now being held under American 
They are, in fact, 


a direct consequence of the advancement te a new stage of U. S. 
intervention in this strategically important area. 

With the acquisition in recent weeks of over 21 air bases 
which ferm a solid chain across the North African territories, linked 
on the one, hand in France and -Bonn Germany and on the other 


in Turkey and Greece, the U. S. has displaced the hitherto dominant 
British as the Big Stick in the Near East.- Fer all practical pur 


poses, the British remain only as a “legal front” and slave oversees 
for Wall Street, with the Mediterranean world turned into a vast 


armed camp pointing at the Soviet Union. 
A major parley of U. S. diplomats, headed by George C. 


McGhee, Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern and African 


Affairs, ended on Feb. 11 in Instanbul, Turkey. 


This meeting was 


attended by Admiral Robert C. Carney, commander of the U. S. 


Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean Fleet, 
meeting of air attaches took place in Ankara. 
visiting-the British on Cyprus and Malta; MeGhee went off to a 


while a simultaneous 
Panes this week is 


second meeting in Asia, British Field Marshal Mentgomery spent 
40 minutes with Prime Minister Nahas Pasha of Egypt on March 3, 


and so it goes. 
In this context, the F rench 


in Morocco unleashed a severe 


wave of repressive measures against. the Nationalist movement in 
Morocco—where they just yielded seven bases to the U. S.—in 
order to protect the rear, while the Arab ruling circles used these | 
events as a means of obtaining greater concessions from the Anglo- 


warlords. 


Demonstrations in support of the Moroccan Nationalist 


movement took place in Cairo, Damascus and Pakistan. 
Utilizing divisions among the Moroccan people and afraid of 


| increasing American economic penetration, Resident-General (and 
Eise..hower flunkey) Gen. Alphonse-Pierre 
month that Sultan Sidi Mohammed dissolve 


uin demanded last 
is personal cabinet. 


that 


. 


| 


The Sultan, with the support of the Independence (Istiqulal) Party, . 
had been demanding Moroccan independence. Juin demanded 
the continuance of the French pretectorate, the relincuishing by 


the Sultan ot his power of signing all decrees, and the renunciation 
by the Sultan of the Independence Party. 


Sultan Sidi Mohammed acceded to these demands near the 
end of February only after receivmg a personal letter from Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, Vincent Auriol, telling him that Gen. 
Juin had the unanimous sunroert of the F reneh government. This 
retreat was then followed |:y the arrest of two Moroccan Com- 
munist leaders, the arrest of, Allal el Fassi, Independence Party 
ire and reports in the Arab press of mass arrests -_ police 

ence. 


Throughout the entire period of crisis in Morocco, Juin has. 
made charges of Communist support of the Party | 
as another reason for his repressive attacks of them. The Inde- - 
pendence Party denies working with the Moroccan Communists, 
but, as a Paris dispatch to the London Observer declares: “It the 


Tara rit Sue be Sort pad pagncll with the Communists 
‘it, 4 surprising, since the extreme | 


Semon French home opinion which appears 


in -y 


ep ie pageagil a ee 


“The return was ‘on the basis of| 
the’ old schedule. Negotiations for 
settlement: of ‘the dispute “will beja 
continvedby the ‘unidir Als. 


A. Musmanno:and i Blair; M. Gun- 
ther. Wéiss’ latest exploit: was to} 
refuse to ‘disqualify: himself -from 

_ ‘passing on :thev-appeal.of Dorothy: 
; — Pittsburgh Neachereeharged 


-@ “Tying labor? to a new orl 
War .. . bringing’ only * mtr 
Fs wa é'freezes and ea draft fi Ww; 

‘finally * mise ft 
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CHICAGO.—Active strike preparations were being made in the big Chicago stock- 
yards this week, following local strike votes which clearly revealed the determination of 
the workers to un-freeze their wages. A huge rally in the yards Tuesday served “final 
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notice that failure to apprové our 
agreement means a_ nation-wide 
strike in the meat industry.” 

An approving roar came from 
the throats of 7,000 workers as 
CIO United Packinghouse Work- 


ers District Director Harold Niel-| 


son put the question to them on 
a resolution calling for strike 


* | 


“THIS is a strike against the 
big monopolies who control our 
nation today,” declared Leon Bev- 
erly, president of the Armour’ lo- 
cal,, “and especially against one 
of the biggest—the Packing Trust.” 

Some 20 district and local offi- 
cers and rank-and-filers were given 


“~ a sendoff to a conference in Wash- 


’ tributive, Processing and Office 


ployes about their attitude to the 


B.S 
as > 


€ 


‘ates a mine at Kaylor. The charges 


fhe union, and with closing down 
gut the union, 


ington on Wednesday. The joint 
parley of both the AFL and CIO 


Packinghouse Button 


packinghouse unions was called 


to give the government a strike 
ultimatum. 


Both unions are preparing to 
ishut down the industry on or 


Consolidated Cigar Workers 
Vote for Union Shop, 359-105 


LANCASTER.—Workers at the 
Consolidated Cigar Corp. plant 
here last week overwhelmingly 
voted for a union shop despite a 
furious last minute red-baiting at- 
tack on their union by the Intelli- 
gencer-Journal. . 

The workers, represented by Lo- 
cal 638, Food and Tobacco Work- 
ers Union, affiliated with the Dis- 


Workers of America, voted 359 for 
a union shop and 105 against. Five 
hundred and forty-four workers 
were eligible to vote. 

The Intelligencer-Journal, notor- 


ed a red-baiting blast at the union 
two days prior to the vote. 


IN A LEAFLET replying to ne 


attack, the union declared: 

“Year after year the company 
fought against our just demands 
for increased wages and better con- 
ditions for the workers. Did the 
local big business press ever come 
out in support of these justifiable 
demands for a better life on our 
part? Heck no! They always sided 
with the company against us in 
any fight we, put up for improve- 


ious for its anti-union attacks, level- 


ee in “edr everyday working 


lives.” 


UMWA Charges 


Coercion 


KITTANNING, Pa.—Charges of 
coercion by the Mercury Mining 
é Construction Co. to prevent 
their employes joining the United 
Mineworkers Union will be heard 
here by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board Tuesday, March 20, 
at the Court House. 

The company, which has its 
headquarters in Pittsburgh, oper- 


go back to the attempt of the union 
to. organize the mines in that vi- 
cinity last year. During the cam- 
paign there were. repeated violent 
clashes between the miners and 
company guards, with the state 
police assisting the latter. 

An NLRB hearing officer charges 
the firm with questioning its em- 


union and threatening to fire any 
who joined, starting a. back-to- 
work movement and’ offering con-. 
cessions if the men. would quit 


Boycott Meat 


ALIQUIPPA, Pa.—As a. mass 
protest against exorbitant - meat 
prices, Local 1211 of the CIO 
United Steelworkers Union has 
banned. the purchase of such pro- 
ducts by its members and is urging 
the cooperation of the public to 
spread the boycott until prices are 
reduced to a “reasonable” level. 
The ban began last Sunday. 

The iocal has a-membership of 
over 10,000 employed in the huge 
Jones & Laughlin steel plant here. 


— 


Close American Chain 
MONESSEN, Pa.—The Page 
Division of the American Chain 
& Cable Co.*was closed by a walk- 
out of its 850 workers over ac- 
cumulation of unsettled grievan- 
ces. The plant has been operating 
‘at peak capacity for some time. 
President Thomas J. Watson; oj 
Local 1329, of the CIO Steel- 
workers Union, said the action 
had not been authorized by the 


operations in an.attempt to keep 


te ee # (8 2 ee 5 pte ae & ey Seodtigs a . 


organization. 


< 
’ 


declared UPWA vice-president A. 


\timne,” declared * Beverly. He re- 


: 


about March 25 if the government 
fails to approve a wage boost of 
9-cents an hour across the board 
plus an average 2'2-cents an hour 
for the various wage brackets. 


* 
_ “WE ARE returning to the roe 
when we first built this union,” 


T. Stephens, “when we had to 
fight for everything we got.” 
Stephens told the rally that the 
“packinghouse workers no longer 
have a friend in the White House’, 


pointing out that Truman is re- 
sponsible for the fact that Big 
Business has taken over the gov- 
ernment, 


Each of the leaders of the big 
UPWA locals in the district mount- 
ed the sound truck in the center 
of a tightly-packed mass of work- 
ers and reported on the strong 
strike sentiment. Almost all of the 
workers wore large buttons with 
the “No Raise—No Work!”, slo- 
gan and carried banners demand- 
ing an end to the wage freeze.” 


* 


“THIS bitter fight for nine cents 
began with the passage of the 
Taft-Hartléy Act and the McCar- 
ran Act,” Stephens declared, “and 
now the so-called ‘mobilization’ is 
being thrown in our way. 

“Our nine cents has been lost 
somewhere in the-millions in rec- 
ord profits now being made by 
the big corporations — and we're 
going to make Mr. Truman find it 
for us.” : 

Swift Local President’ John 
Lewis cited figures on the high 
cost of living, declaring that the 


packinghouse workers wages are 
in a low category, far below the 
government's own standards of 
minimum decency. 


* 


THE resolution charged that 
Eric Johnston, Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization “has 
withheld this negotiated wage in- 
crease from our paychecks under 
the fradulent wage freeze.” 

It was also pointed out that 
“ptice rises and tax increases are 
in the offffig.” 

The packinghouse workers, Ne- 
gro and white, are embattled at 
a time. when “Negroes are being 
lynched -not singly but:seven at a 


ferred to ‘the tecently executed 
“Martinsville Seven” and to Wil- 


| “imperialistic,” 


”," * vz + e) 
ane “ — < 
Lib. QRS OA ess 2 Ra 
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READY TO STRIKE for 


government fails to approve 
an hour plus other benefits. 


a wage increase, a huge rally 


in the Chicago stockyards served “final notice that failure 
to approve our agreement means a nation-wide strike in 
the meat industry.” Both the AFL and CIO unions in the 
industry are prepared for the walkout on March 25 fi the 


wage increase of nine cents 


THE PITTSBURGH THOUGHT CONTROL TRIAL 


Phony Expert Has 


Full Run 


By Art Shields 


of Court 


PITTSBURGH. — The Pittsburgh frameup “sedition” 
trial has broken all records in this type of proceeding for 
crudity and vulgarity. The State’s chief witness, Judge Mich- 


ael A. Musmanno, who poses as an 
“expert” in Marxism-Leninism, has 
also broken all duration records as 
a witness in the Pittsburgh courts. 

Musmanno began screaming 
against Communism and the peace 
movement from the witness stand 
two months ago, 

“Are you through?” Defense 
Counsel John T. McTernan once 
asked the judge when he paused 
for breath after a hysterical tirade 
against the defendants and their 
attorneys. “No,” shouted back Mus- 
manno. “I could go on for five 
hours.” 


Musmanno could have finished 
his frame-up testimony in a week 
or less if he had answered ques- 
tions instead of making utterly ir- 
relevant -red-baiting speeches that 
were not in response to any inter- 
rogations. 

The judge, however, refuses to 
answer simple “yes” or “no” ques- 
tions asked by defense counsel, 
unless he is compelled by Trial 
Judge Henry X. OBrien. And that 
compulsion #8 not exercised often, 
and only after much delay. 

Musmanno took two days to an- 
swer one question last week. The 
judge was testifying as a_ self- 
styled “expert” on the philosophy 
of Marxism. He had just given 
what he called the Communist 
Party's definition of “imperialism.” 
The definition was Musmanno’s 
personal invention. He _ testified 
that Communists say that any gov- 
ernment in the world is “impe- 
rialistic” if it is not cooperating 
with the Soviet Union. : 

Under that absurd definition the 
tiniest colonial government like 
Liberia in Africa could be called 
because Liberia 
doesn’t cooperate with the Soviet 
Union. It couldn't if it wanted to, 
because it is under the thumb of 


President Truman. | 

McTernan challenged the phony 
“expert” to produce any Commu- 
nist béoks supporting such non- 

Musmanno began reading selec- 
tions from Lenin's “Imperialism” 
and other books. The selections 
had no resemblance to the fantastic 


definition of imperialism: that Mus-| 
manno had given. After each| 


‘reading McTernan would ask the 


: 


lie McGee Macing a frameup death 
in. Mississippi. Sine PUR 


ij hours. Motormen would 


jindge if this were the language} * 


And Musmanno made _ speeches 
instead of answering his question. 


- After several hours at Mus- 
manno’s. foolish behavior Steve 
Nelson, one of the defendants, took 
the floor to demand that — the 
judge's absurdity cease. 


Nelson, who is acting as his own 
counsel, then asked the Court to 
order Judge Musmanno to answer 
the questions asked him like any 
other witness. 


Eventually Trial Judge O'Brien 
ruled that the witness would have 
to answer. And Musmanno’: reluc- 
tantly admitted that he could not 
find his definition of imperialism 
in any Marxist work. 

The defendants are Nelson, who 
is the chairman of the Communist 
Party of Western Pennsylvania and 
a formér commander of the Amer- 
ican volunteers in Spain, and Andy 
Onda, the Communists organizer in 
the steel towns, and James Dolsen, 
Daily Worker writer. 

They are charged with age 
the State “sedition” act of 191 
that was passed shortly before the 
great steel strike led by William Z. 
Foster. The framers argue that the 
defendants were “advocating” the 
“overthrow of government by sell- 
ing the Communist Manifesto, that_ 
was printed 103 years ago, and. 
some other Marxist classics. 
Musmanno_ has testified, how- 
ever, that the Communists opposi- 
tion to the war in Koreta was the 
main reason for their arrest and. 
indictment. | 
The trial was in recess several 
days last week because of a wom- 
an jurors illness. 


Reject Longer 


Work Week 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Workers of 
the- Johnstown Traction Co. re- 
jected by a Vote of 160 to 7 a 
proposal to lengthen the work week 
from' the present 40 hours to 48. 


ed a. $16.65 Bes oie 
ceived a. $16. ty boost in 
wages on the basis of their cur- 
rent $1.88 hourly rate. 


that he had used in his definition, | Miia 
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Aothers and Kids 
it-in, Win Housing 


“Til stay here until a home is found for me and my 
- children,” cried Mrs.. Mabel McLin. “Things can’t get any 
worse. It’s a matter of whtther you're arrested or evicted.” 
-- The young Negro mother of a 1d 
three children hurled the challenge |Why the organization should rep- 
at New York City Housing Author-|resent the tenants. The Authority, 
ity officials when they threatened |25 well as other city agencies, has 
to arrest her and take away her/|been attempting to. break militant 
children. She was part of a group|¥mion and mass organizations. 
of 45 families who staged a 30-| Present in the all-night sit-in 
hour sit-in at 2. Frankfort St. to de-|With the families, which included 
mand action on their housing/some 10 children and an infant, 
needs. were New York Tenant Council 
Mrs. McLin refused to be put|!eaders John Elmore, Sol Salz, 
off with promises or threats. It was| William Stanley and Mrs. Eleanor 
a last-ditch fight. She was joined|Bartee. Also Mrs. Estelle Quinn 
by Mrs. Dolores Ortez, who with and Mrs. Hattie Brisbane. 
six children lives in a store front ” 
apartment at 126 Suffolk St. The; SOL, SALZ, executive secretary, 
Puerto Rican mother, unable tO/accused the Housing Authority of 
speak English, joined the Negro failing to recognize the plight of 
woman with, Fight for house,/750,000 Negro families in the city. 
fight for house.” He charged that only 12,000 Ne- 
: * groes are residing in low-rent pub- 
ALL THE OTHER women soon |lic projects which house some 250,- 
_ took up the challenge and Hous-|000 persons throughout the five 
- ing Authority officials and police|boroughs; that not one project has 
officers realized that they would|been built or is being planned it — 


have to come to_terms with the/Bedford-Stuyvesant, a community e e ; 
FLASH: McGee Wins Stay of Execution! 


women organizéd by\the New|/with Negro residents; that the first 
~se98 gl Tenant and Consumer|act in the curtailment of the hous- 
ouncil, t lash th - . + : 
Boor de Nichoslas cendeck tn (las U. S. Supreme Court Justice study new evidence. 
Hugo Black on Thursday Attorneys for McGee will 
have until March 20 to file pe- 


+ Four families were  granted|posed St. Nicholas project in Har- 
housing that day — Tuesday —and{|lem from 1400 to 400 units and 
the processing of some other 40/|that an overwhelming majority of 
was begun. In addition, the Ten-|Negro applicants find it either dif- 


ant Council was asked to submit 
a brief by next week to explain 


ficult or impossible to secure pub- 
lic housing. 3 


granted a stay of execution to 
the Negro éx-Gl Willie McGee, 
who was scheduled to die in 


tition for certiorari (or review), 
it was explained. 


Participants in the campaign 
to save McGee's life were urged 
to step up their activities and 
to call upon President to inter- 
vene and save the life of the 
frame-up victim. 


Laurel, Miss., March 20, on a 
framed rape charge. 

The high court justice 
ordered the execution stayed 
to give the full court time to 
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Eugene Dennis, who went to, jail because he chal- 
lenged the right of Dixiecrat John Rankin to sit in 
_ |. Congress under the 14th Amendment to the Constitu- 
_ § tien, will receive a rousing “welcome back” greeting 
from thousands of his admirers next Wednesday night 
- | at Rockland Palace, 155 St. and Eighth Ave., Man- 
eon ae hattan. * - = 
{~~ Dennis served 10 months in prisor under the tech-- 
_ | nical charge of contempt of Congress. He had refused 
| to testify, in 1947, before the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. | 
_.,. Dennis was the first of many victims of the Con- 
“gress ‘contempt’ racket, which began- to operate as 
part of the government's persecution of foes of its war _ Ceo | 
| INNS eet ae 2 ee oF os: * ie ois be é' as owe : one . vay ate fF 5 | take tee z sr Bh alte 2 
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How 2 Budgets Compare 


By George Lohr 


This is the tale of two budgets, one dedicated to peace and making life happy for 


210 million Soviet citizens, the other to war and low livm 
zens of this country. 


standards of 150 million citi- 


The tale of budgets has two chapters, one of them made up of state- 


ments by political leaders about 
the economy of their countries and 
the other of figures that add up 
into a total. 

Here is a statemen by Mr. Tru- 
man that went to oCngress with 
his budget proposal: 

“The requirements of national 
security are reflected in every 
major function of the budget. The 
entire government is being redi- 
rected to meet the compelling de- 
mands of national security and 
each functional category includes 
activities which ‘support directly 
or indirectly the defense effort.” 

7 i 

THE PRESIDENT is right. The 
figures show that 69 percent of 
the budget are directly for the 
armed -forces and “international 
operations.” But virtually every. 
other item is geared, directly or 
indirectly, to making war. 

Here is a statement by Soviet 
Premier Stalin, made in his.recent}.- 
Pravda interview and pertaining|\ 
to Soviet economy. Answering the‘ 
slanderous charge that the Soviet 
Union is increasing its armed 
forces, he said that the “Soviet| 
Union is expanding its civilian im- 
dustry, expanding the construc- 
tion. of new civilian hydroelectric 
power stations and mrigation sys- 
tems, is. . . continuing the policy 
of price reductions.” 

* 

PREMIER STALIN is also right. 
The figure of the Soviet budget, 
submitted on March 7 show that 


only 21.8 percent go. for national 
defense while 39.5 percent go to 
fmance the national civilian 
economy and 26.8 percent for cul- 
tural! and social measures. 

It might be argued that an exact 
comparison between the budget of 
a Socialist economy and that of 
capitalist economy is not possible. 
This is true. But the important 
factor is that these two budgets 
do show without any doubt the 
major economic development of 
these: two countries—one toward 
war arid: one toward peace. 

The VU. S. now has a “rubber 
band” budget that places expendi- 
tures at $71.6 billion but leaves 
room to expand them to $94.4 
billion. Of this, the military are 
now scheduled to get $41.4 bil-| 
lion but the rubber band can 
stretch that amount to $60.9 bil- 
‘lion. “International operations,” 
that is to say, arms for satellites, 

is down for $7.5 hillion which can 
be expanded to $10.9 billion. 

* 

THESE TWO ITEMS together 
now total $48.9 billion but Presi- 
dent Truman kas asked authority 
to spend $71.8 billion. 

The total Soviet budget adds 
up to 451,503,000,000 rubles 
($112.875,000,000).. Defense ex- 
penditures calls for 96,400,000,- 
000 rubles ($24,100,000;000). 

* 

IN THE SOVIET UNION, 

quite the contrary is true. There 


resources are diverted to meet the 
demands 
ment and well being. The sum 


of economic develop- 


asked for the development of na- 
tional economy is 178,500,000,- 
000 rubles ($44,625,000,000). This 


is an increase of 21 ,200,000,000 
rubles over last year for civilian 
production and _ construction. 


This is where price reductions, 
hydroelectric power stations and 
the development of natural -re- 
sources come in. Mr. Truman has 
a budget item on natural! resources 
too. It includes $1.3 billions for 
the expanded production of the 
atom bomb. 


Public health in this country. 
gets $375 million. Of that, $25 
million go to train army doctors. 
The public health: and physical 
culture allocation in the Soviet 
Union is for 21,900,000,000 rubles 
($5,475,000,000). 

Even at its low figure, the Tru- 
man war budget will have a defi- 
cit of $16.7 billion. The Soviet 
peace budget peace budget anti- 
cipates a surplus of 6,489,000,000 
rubles ($1,622,000,000). 

Thirty-five percent of the UV. S. 
budget will come out of the pock- 
ets of individuals in direct tax- 
ation plus an 11 percent excise tax 
on such items as cigarettes, gaso- 
line and so forth. Of the total So- 
viet revenue, only 4.9 percént 
comes from the.people in .taxes. 

Quite a difference in the two 
tales, isn't there? 


‘Why Things You Need Are 


Disappearing from 


By Louise Mitchell 
The current Montgomery Ward and Co. catalogue w 


. 


Stores 


hich is used by consumers 


throughout the country for items ranging from a teacup to a tire is down to 132 pages, 32 


pages less than last year. 


This drop m pages removes from sale scores of items sold by 


way of the catalogue in the cities 
and countryside. 

It indicates the growing trend 
of disappearing consumer $ 
that are being sacrificed for war 
production. Gone from the cata- 
logue are sheets, pillow cases, tires 
and other hard-to-get itmes. 


CONSUMERS have already 

noticed the disappearance of goods 
made of materials considered “crit- 
ical.” Tinfoil wrapping is on the 
way »out. Metallic twine is» dis- 
appearing. Aluminum pots. are be- 
coming scarcer. Production of hard 
kitchen equipment is slowing up. 

And as these items begin to dis- 
appear their prices continue to 
climb making the scarcer items 
only available to those who can 
pay the highest price. 

However, the major problem 
facing the. American consumer at| 
this point is not the shortages of 
goods. This may happen in a year 
or two_if the war production pro- 


Front (Brussels, Beigium) 


“Butter gone up? Don't worry, 
madame—next week 


were going to have guns at 
lower prices.” 


: ad 
of consumer industry. in’ which 


black market money can be made. 
‘There will be no shortage of lux- 
uries for those who can afford 


them in the coming years. 

ALSO AFFECTED are paper, 
mills, which has been told by the 
government to hold off from five to 
10 percent paper production each 
month for possible purchase. 

The consumer shoe in ustry has 
also been hit with government con- 
trol of hides. The same is true for 
rubber. 
toys, new or replacement - shoe 
scles, heels, and shoe slabs, inner 
tubes. floor covering, mats, mat- 
ting, rubber sundries, other house- 
hold articles including rubber. 

It goes without saying that 
workers in these consumer: indus- 
tries are also going to-be hit by 
declining prod oguction. 

In addition, profiteers are sure 
to create rikeial shortages in 
order to raise prices. 

As the saying goes, “Going and 
coming, the consumer is going to 
get it.’ 


By Federated Press S 
The shadowy dividing line be- 


tween the criminal underworld and 


world was virtually erased in the 
testimony of a wealthy business- 
man who was among the first wit- 
nesses called by the -Kefauver 
crime investigating committee 
March 12. 


Headlines on the Senate com- 
mittees hearings in the federal 
courthouse here went to a state- 
ment by retired businessman 
Charles Lipsky that underworld 
king Frank Costello's support was 
necessary in 1949, and presum- 


ably still is, to elect a mayor in 
New York. 


Lipsky, a prominent dabbler in 


-|ness” 


Articles affected include}. 


both Democratic and Republican 
politics, was a willing’ witness and 
performed ably for the battery of 
cameras that televised the _hear- 
ing. Questioning was conducted 
by committee counse! Rudolph 
Halley with occasional questions 
tossed in by committee chairman 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn), Sen. 
Charles Tobéy (R-Vt) and Sen. 
Herbert O’Conor (D-Md). 


ALTHOUGH the witnesses. in- 
cluded such notorious’ racketeers 
as Joe Adonis and bookmaker 
Frank Erickson, now in jail as the 
result of a previous Senate probe, 
the senators handled them with 
polite deference. Both Adonis and 
Erickson. declined to answer a 
number of questions on their “busi- 
deals on grounds of self- 
incrimination, leading the com- 
mittee to’ recommend citation of 
‘Erickson for contempt of Congress. 
The  nattily-dressed Costello, 
part of whose wealth comes from 
a farflung slot machine empire, | 
occupied the witness stand all day 
March 13 as the Senate probers 
tried to get him to distinguish be- 
tween his “legitimate” business ac- 
tivities and his- underworld inter- 
ests. He told of negotiations with 


ithe late Gov. Huey Long to set 


up slot machines in Lousiana. 
* 

LIPSKY’S ESTIMATE of the 
racketeers political powers came 
as he answered questions about 
the 1949 mayoralty campaign in 
the period when Mayor William 
O'Dwyer {D) announced he would 
not run for reelection. O'Dwyer, 
whe is among the Witnesses stil] to 


be called, later changedshis mind) 


and was reelected. 

Lipsky told how he visited Cos- 
tello at his Long Island estate to 
seek his backing for former Fire 


j}Commissioner Frank Quayle, act- 


ing €ity Council president Joseph 
Sharkey or Brooklyn .. Borough} 
president John Cashmore. care 

“Did you believe it was neces- 
Sary to get Costello backing in the 
selection of a candidate?” Halley 
asked. : 

“I did that,” Lipsky replied. 
“That's why I went to him.” 

Costello turned him down, Lip- 


Sky disclosed, because: he said he 
‘was already committed to support- 


Probers Tole 
Gang land 
New York M jayc ors 


See 2 | 
1 : Cc ~~ s 


politics in the largest city in the © 


FRANK COSTELLO 


ing president Charles Silver of the 
American Woolen Co., who was 
supported also by Cardinal Spell- 
man. (Silvers firm is currently 
strikebound by a walkout of CIO 
textile workers.) 


LIPSKY SAID he was accom: 
panied on his visit to Costello by 
Irving Sherman, a close associate 
of the underworld leader, who 
raised substantial contributions for 
O’Dwyers 1945 campaign. He 
also told how O'Dwyer used him 
as ah emissary to Costello in 1946 
after Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt asked 
the mayor to clean out Tammany 
Hall, local Democratic .organiza- 
tion. 

The businessman said O’Dwyer ’ 
asked him to see “those boys at 
ithe Copacabana,” a night club, and 
tell them he wanted to supplant 
the. leader of Tammany. Hall. 
When Costello and Tammany po- 
liticians Clarence Neal and Francis 
Mancuso. rejected. the demand, 
Lipsky said, O’Dwyer threatened 
to “starvé~them out.” But, he 
added, the mayor didn’t follow 
through. 

Adonis’ politica] influence: was 
also laid before the committee, 
which heard that his Brooklyn 
restaurant was frequented by lead- 
ing politicians who counted on him 
for financial and moral aid. 


Labor Council 
Rally for McGee 


JERSEY CITY—Ewart Guinier, 
national secretary-treasurer of 
the United’ Public Workers of 
America, was set to speak here 
this Friday evening, March 16, at 
a mass Freedom Rally to protest 
the impending lynch execution of 
Willie McGee in Mississippi. 

The rally, sponsored by the 
Hudson County Labor Council for 
Negro ‘Rights, was called for 8 
p.m. at Waters Hall, 492 Jack- 
son Ave, 


gram continues to expand. The 
major problem is that consumers 
eannot buy all the things they 
need because prices are so high 
and a phenomenally high propor- 
tion of the family’s budget goes to 
buy the necessities of life. 

Steak there is aplenty. And the 
same with television sets. All you 
need is the money to buy them. 


LONG before consumer goods 
begin to vanish from the shelves 
consumers will be forced_to pay 
black market prices for them. 
Large, producers, wholesalers, job- 
bers and the score ot middlémen 
that dea] with the retailers all take 
their cut of profits on scarce items.| 
Cousumers well remember the ex- 
perience of the last..war. when they | our 
were told, “If you can pay for it, 
, Wwe can get it for you.” — 
{n a ptofiteers” war, this “will ‘be: 
especially true with every? segrnent 


North Carolina is the first state 
to go over the top in the Daily 
Worker and The Worker $200,000 
fund drive begun four weeks ago. 
The Southern State which aims to 
complete its subscription drive by. 
the end of the month this week 
forwarded $175 to-Philip Bart, The 
Worker business manager. 

“Small as this contribution is,” 
declared a letter from the Notth 
Carolina Communist Party, “it 
represents ‘the donation of scores 
of working people—Negro, and 
white—over the past months. It is) 


answer to gers = 
tempts to eo Adcdom ‘of 


press by indicting first the editor! 
‘nd thén'‘the general manager 


our gréat fighting’ newspaper.” 


~ 


the small L tops 


of} 
bay spennies ‘to aiake : — 


The $200,000 fund drive began 
Feb. 15; its deadline is May 1. To 
date, some $6,270 has been col- 
lected. 

Editor John Cates has been con- 


vieted on a trumped-up conspir- 


acy charge together with 10 other! 
Communist leaders and Bart. has 
been indicted for contempt of Con- 
gress for refusing to kowtow to 
the House Un-Americans. 
Contributions to the only news- 
paper crusading for peace are com- 
ing in from the big cities—-New 


York, Chicago, oer 
the| Solwey, M opty 


a fdeud ix Gauoea, N.Y., aa 
off $5< hd! ddds:that!*?'m Pe 


{though I'm not in the position to! 


shee 


The fight for peace which the 
newspaper is conducting, he ex- 


N.C. Comes Through ih Worker Fund Drive 


so that the newspaper can con- 
tinue to spread its message of 


plains, wi'l get every extra penny! peace 


he can spare. 

From Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, a reader also sends $5. 
Attached to his donation is the 
note, “After hearing a windbag’s 


broadcast on Sunday night, -I have| 


decidé&@ to send this money al- 


give a fin at present but you can 
thank the windbag for it.as he sure 
made up fhy mind and I onlv 
1) hope there’s a million guys like! 
i,|me who heard, his vicious broad- 
cast; Keep him qn the other sjde 
and we'll win more friends.” 


A reader in the far reac cot 


Side by ‘side with the small 
worthy contributions are the large 
‘donations beginning to come in 
from the ‘Communist Party dis- 
tricts. From , Maryl where re- 
actionaries had ho that the 
Ober police state law would hush 
all opposition to the warmongers, 
comes $600. The Michigan .Com 
munists haye stamens $275; 


: 

‘who 

scription “drive,” 
every 


Rage care 
hase ng a “are 


Alaska. alse .sends,.a a contribution’ 


. 
" 
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Push Tith Hour 
Fight to Save. 
Willie McGee 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Hugo L. Black of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court.. They were to seek 
a writ of habeas corpus to stay the: 
execution until the case can be ap- 


pealed before the high tribunal.' 


As Murphy Clears Cops'i 


By John Hudson Jones 

As the Communist Party ind The Worker ‘seeilictaa 
the recent New York Grand Jury whitewash of the police 
killers of Negro veteran Jobn Derrick resulted in more 


violence. In fact, the anti-Negro ; 
‘forces have become so arrogant, mesa Spe Isaacs_ Bill 
Police Commissioner Thomas Mu-r gE 


High Prices, Wage Freeze 


By Mel Fiske 


The men and women from New York’ s shops sneshad 
to the nation’s top labor officials to organize a united labor 


fight against the wage freeze, war taxes and war prices. They 
came from AFL, CIO and inde- 
‘pendent locals in the, department from $4 to $6 a week increases in 


against: 


phy laughed off the scores of kijl- 
ings and beatings of Negroes as 
non-existent and at the same time 
gave the signal for the further use 
of “reasonable force.” 

Murphy also announced before 
the Holy Name Society last Sun- 
day that he is lining up nearly a 
score of top lawyers to defend the 
cops after they commit _ their 
crimes agaist Negro citizens. 

As usual, Benjamin J. Davis put 
his finger on the truth and held it 
up for all to see when he charged 
- that Murphy’s statement “make 
police brutality the officia] policy 
of the (Mayor) Impellitteri-Mur- 
phy regime. Instead of defending 
and Negroes and punishing the 
killers of Derrick, it sets up a le- 
gal apparatus to, defend murderers 
of innocent, peace loving Negro 
citizens.” 

The Murphy statement came 
only four days after a Harlem cop, 
Robert Bowden, of the 32nd Pre- 
einct, shot and killed Cornelius 
Foster on the pretext that he made 
a motion for his pocket. Foster's 
was the first known police killing 
in Harlem after Derrick’s death on 
Dec, 7. 

But viewing the killing and 


Murphy's statement in light of the! 


overwhelming indignation felt and 
voiced by the Negro people over | 
Derrick’s death it can only mean 
that the arrogance and contempt 
ef City Hall and its rulers finds it 
necessary to put this Negro mili- 
tance down with bullets and 
nightsticks. 

EWART G. GUINIER, chair- 
man of the Harlem Trade Union 
Council, gave a significant warn- 
ing to Mayor Impelitteri this 
week, as he declared support for 


“The Negro people are sick and 
tired of being jimcrowed, beaten 
and shot down,’ Guinier said in 
ithe City Council chambers. 


er than a lot of people think.” 


Four years ago, Davis branded 
police violence “lynching northern 
style.” 
Commissioner Wallander had told 
his men to “muss em. up, and 
cried that Davis was “waging a 
campaign of calumny” against the 
police. 

Davis also charged at the time 
that the Truman Administration 
was bent on “Mississippizing the 
world.” And how true that state- 


in Korea and. against People’s 
China.” 

Thus the connecting links’ be- 
tween what the rulers of our na 
tion are doing to colored Koreans 
and Negroes in the streets of Har- 
lem and in the death house. of 
Richmond when the Martinsville 
Seven were electrocuted becomes 
horribly clear. 

But just as the Korean people 
are resisting MacArthur's military 
lynch terror of jellied gasoline 
bombs, so are the Negro peoplé 
fighting back. Sometimes it means 
courage like the 14-year-old -youth 
that took a shot gun and put to 
flight a band of hooded men that 
sought to lynch his father. 

For as Ben Davis said again, 
“The Negro people and their la- 
bor-progressive white allies - will 
answer this declaration of war and 
murder against Negro Americans 
and will find a way to defend 
their constitutional rights to live 
and to the pursuit of happiness 
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EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


“They re not going to take it lying 
down forever, and it might be lat- 


Then also former Police 


ment was in the light of the events | 
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s Hair Forever! 


Famous experts re- 
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Opticians and Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
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154 Fourth Ave. (14th St.) 


JACK R, 


BRODSKY 


OR 4-9400 


They will present affidavits setting; 


forth new testimony showing Mc- 
Gee was convicted three times on 
the 1945 rape charge on perjured 
evidence. 


The CRC lawyers went to the 
Supreme Court, where the review 
of the case was thrice before turn- 


ed down, after the Fifth U. S. Cir- 


ville, Fla., refused to grant a writ 
of reasonable doubt. and stay the 
execution. Gov. Fielding Wright of 
Mississippi, leader of the Dixiecrat 


} movement announced he would 


not grant a clemency hearing. 


Gov. Wright is one of the au- 
thors of the Diixecrat Manifesto, 
which declared the streets would 
“run.red with blood” before Ne- 
groes would be granted the. right 
to vote in Mississippi. 
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MEETINGS protesting the 
scheduled execution were held in 
Boston, Springfield, Mass, and 
Providence, 
England cities; in Detroit, Chicago. 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Madison, 
Wis., and in cities throughout the 
West and on the Pacific Coast. 


Many of the large rallies were 
addressed by Mrs. Rosalie McGee, 
wife of the doomed man and 
mother of his four small children. 


Mrs. McGee announced that the 
last letter she received from her 
husband said: “I still have faith. 
I won't give up.” 

Mrs. McGee was scheduled to 
be in Mississippi today to be near 
her husband and the children, 
Della, 12; Gracie, 11; Willie, 10, 
ing with. their grandmother in 
Lexington, Miss. 


WORK STOPPAGES protesting 
the planned execution were held 
in more than a score of fur shops 
in New: York City. The stoppages 
were sponsored by locals of the 
International Fur and _ Leather 
Workers Union. 


In Detroit the big Ford Local 
600 of the United Auto Workers, 
CIO, heard Mrs. McGee plea -for 
the life of her husband. The lo- 


defense fund and sent three of its 
officers to Washington to join the 
national delegation seeking Presi- 
dent Trumans intervention to 
save the Negro victim. 


Michigan's Governor G. Men- 
fien Williams, who addressed a 
meeting of the Ford Local Coun- 
cil, waited to hear Mrs. McGee. 
He came over and shook her hand 
and .wished her success in the 
fight to save her husband. 


Another meeting in the Detrot 
Music Hall heard Mrs. MsGee 
say: 


“I fight not only fer: my hus-| x; 
band and all the Negro people 
enslaved, lynched and jimcrowed, 
but I fight to put an end to this. 
No Negro ‘mother, or any mother 
must go through what I, Mrs. 
Grayson and Mrs. Ingram are suf- 


the 7 Martinsville, Va., 


fering.” 


Mrs. Josephine Grayson is the 
wife of Francis Grayson, one of 
Negroes 
electrocuted in Richmond 


month. Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram is a 
Georgia Negro mother of 12 chil- 


Open iil IC p.m. 


MOUNTAIN . 


* 497 SECOND: AVENUF 


Bet. 12 and 18 Sin: ~ GR 21-9446 


dren, now. serving life in prison 


for killing a white farmer in self 


defense. 


| 


cuit Court of Appeals in Jackson-/ 


R. 1., and other New 


and Mary, 9. The children are stay-| 


cal donated $250 to the McGee | 


last | - 


|stores, drug, warehouse, fur shops, 
' bakeries, hotels, furniture shops, 


Fyrateclignt machine shops, _ tele- 
. graph office and tunneling jobs to 
ieee labor officials in Washington 
to maintain their boycott of war 


; mobilization agencies. 


officials were scheduled to meet in 


mine their future course in the 
‘fight against President Truman’s 
wage freeze, price thaw, policies. 
For the close to 1,000 shop 
stewards at a conference called by 
the United Labor Action Commit- 
tee in Manhattan Center Wednes- 
day night, the course was clear. 


place, should now lead to a united 
labor fight to destroy the whole big 
business poverty plan mislabelled 


stewards declared in their appeal. 


“We urge the officers of the CIO 
and AFL not to return to the Wage 
Stabilization Board, 
which is designed to bargain away 


labor’s basic rights to free collec- 


tive bargaiing and its right to 
strike,” the stewards continued. 

From union after union, speakers 
told of wage struggles forced upon 
them by price profiteering. Out of 
it came pledges of support for the 
Packinghouse Workers, textile 
workers, and electrical workers 
now engaged in nationwide battles 
against the wage freeze. 

The success of one union’s fight 
to break the wage freeze was re- 
eounted by David Livingston, vice- 
president of the Distributive, Proe- 
essing and Office Workers Union. 
Livingston, who chaired the con- 
ference, reported that over 23,000, 
members of his union had won 
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Complete Optical Service 
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IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 
89-68—164 St. (opp. Macy’s) Jamaica 
Open Men., Wea... Fri., 9:30 AM te 8 Pe 
Tues. Thurs. Sat 4:38 te & — OL 8-2952 
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examined by 8 

competent ecolist 
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UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bldg.) Reom 319 


The appeal came as the labor 
Washington March 20,.to deter- 


“The action of CIO and AFL 
officials in withdrawing their par- 
ticipation from the Wage _Stabili- 
zation Board, which they should 
never have accepted im the first 


‘economic stabilization, ” the shop 


an agency 


hard fought battles with employers 
in the last three months. 

Applauding the action taken by 
conference delegates to carry the 
fight to save Willie McGee to‘ their . 
shops, Livingston declared that 
“victories against the Ivnchers and 
murderers of Negro people are far 
greater than any victories gained. 
in dollars and cents.” 

He said the attacks against the 
Negro people were also leveled 
against the entire labor movement. 
4 The labor movement must under- 
stand that “its duty to the Negro 
| people is a duty to itself.” 


Unemployment 
Rises in Japan 


Unemployment is rising in Japan, 
Tens of thousands of Japanese 
parents are having to sell their 
‘children to keep. themselves alive. 
People are selling their blood and 
prostitution is on increase, state 
reports from Japan. _ 


Dumping of American goods 
and machines has closed down 
small and medium Japanese enter- 
prises. 

While the »unemployed starve 
and languish, those remaining in 
industry are subjected to incredible 
exploitations. Wages fall while the 
labor intensity is doubled and 
trebled. Women workers in textile 
industry slave 13 hours a day. 
Sickness: and early death are now 
the common lot of Japanesé 
workers. 
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APARTMENT WANTED 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


NEGRO family, being evicted. Urgentty 
needs 4-room apartment, anywhere. KI 
2-2230. 


CONCERT pianist—qualified teacher. Rea- 
sonable rates. Write Alan Booth, swites 
222, The Worker, 


—umme 


WANT 1%4-2-3 rooms. Please call GRam- 
ercy 3-7129—10:30 t& 6 weekdays, 


Downtown area. Box 220, The Worker. 


TWO -working women 
Manhattan preferred to $35. 
4-1812. 


want 2%-3 rooms. 


YOUNG woman needs low rent apt. West 


TRafalgar 


SERVICES 
LITT r AUTO REPAIR | 


BODY AND FENDER . SHOP. Brakes, 
clutch, ignition. Tires almost at whole- 
sale, 252 W. 68th St. 3rd fil. TR 17-2554. 
Ask for Litt or Jerry. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE WAN’ TED 


GIRL, share apt. privacy, tenement near 
Greenwich Village. $€ per week. Box 206, 
The Worker. od 


ROOMS WANTED 


(Painting) 


PAINTING and decorating by Zeke, any- 
Where in city. Comradely service. Call 
DI 5-6362. 


(Printing) 
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MAN wants furnished room. Manhattan. 
Call after 8&8 = m.-Box 223, The Worker. 


CALL CH 3-0663 for offset printing. Art- 
work, varityping, mimeographing. Let- 
ters, forms, circulars, postcards. Quick 


NEED 114 or 2-room apt. Need apt. to get 
married. Very desperate. Box 221, The 


Worker. 


service, reasonable, union shop. Lithart 
Letter Service, 151 W. 2ist St., N.Y.C. 
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By Jerome Rush 

RECENT EVENTS IN MOROCCO, French North Africa, 
which were widely protested in the Arab world, are not unrelated 
to the many military conferences now being held under American 


initiative throughout the Mediterranean area. ‘They are, in fact, 
_ @ direct consequence of the advancement to a new stage of U. S. 
intervention in this strategically important area. 

With the acquisition in recent weeks of over 21 air bases 
which form a solid chain across the North African territories, linked 
on the one hand in France and Bonn Germany ‘and on the other 
in Turkey and Greece, the U. S. has displaced the hitherto dominant 
British as the Big Stick in the Near East. For all practical pur- 

es, the British remain only as a “legal front” and slave overseer 
or Wall Street, with the Mediterranean world turned into-a vast 
armed camp pointing at the Soviet Union. 

A major parley of .U. S. diplomats, headed by George C. 
McGhee, Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern and African 
Affairs, ended on Feb. 11 in Instanbul, Turkey. This meeting was 
attended by Admiral Robert C. Carney, commander of the U. S. 
Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean Fleet, while a simultaneous 
meeting of air attaches took place in Ankara: Carney this week is 
visiting the British on Cyprus and Malta, McGhee went off to a 
second meeting in Asia, British Field Marshal Montgomery spent 
40 minutes with Prime Minister Nahas Pasha of Egypt on March 3 
and so it goes. 


In this context, the French in Morocco unleashed a severe 
wave of repressive measures against the Nationalist movement in 
Morocco—where they just yielded seven bases to the U. S.—in 
order to protect the rear, while the Arab ruling circles used these 
events as a means of obtaining greater concessions from the Anglo- 
warlords. Demonstrations in support of the Moroccan Nationalist 
movement took place in Cairo, Damascus and Pakistan. 


_ Utilizing divisions among the Moroccan people and afraid of 
Increasing American economic penetration, Resident-General (and 
Eisenhower flunkey) Gen, Alphonse-Pierre = demanded last 
month that Sultan Sidi Mohammed dissolve his .personal cabinet. 


The Sultan, with the support of the Independence (Istiqulal) Party, 


had been demanding Moroccan independence. Juin demanded 
the continuance of the French protectorate, the relinquishing by 
the Sultan of his power of signing all decrees, and the renunciation 
by the Sultan of the Independence Party. 


Suitan Sidi Mohammed acceded to these demands near the 
end of February only after receiving a personal letter from Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, Vincent Auriol, telling him that Gen. 
Juin had the unanimous support of the French government. This 
retreat was then followed by the arrest of two Moroccan Com- 
munist leaders, the arrest of Allal el Fassi, Independence Party 


leader, and reports in the Arab press of mass arrests and police 
violence. 


Throughout the entire period of crisis in Morocco, Juin has 
made charges of Communist support ot the Independence Party 
as another reason for his repressive attacks on them. The Inde- 
pendence Party denies working with the Moroccan Communists, 
but, as a Paris dispatch to the London Observer declares: “It the 
Istiqual has, in fact, been working together with the Communists 
it would not be surprising, since the extreme Left are now the 
only section of French home opinion which appears to take a ‘con- 
tinuously active and sympathetic interest in the Nationalist move- 
ments in French overseas territories.” 


_— 


By Michael Singer : 


Dems Help De 
| Betray People at 


any 


ALBANY.—The 1951 Legislature which wound up two and a half months of “de- 


liberation” this week will long be studied as a masterpiece in political demago 


and bi- 


partisan betrayal of the men and women who work for a living. In its final week, the Re- 


es 


publican-controlled session ran 
roughshod over labor's rights, un- 
employment insurance, civil liber- 
ties, constitutional government, 
peace aspirations of the over- 
whelming masses of the people, 
and the economic welfare of the 
wage-earner. 


But though the GOP had a six- 
vote majority in the Senate and a 
13-vote headway in the Assembly, 
none of these. reactionary enact- 
ments could have been achieved— 
certainly not with the ease they 
were passed—without the sell-out 
manipulations of the Democratic 
party. : 

Seldom has the minority laid 
down so supinely for the Dewey 
steamroller to pass over. There was 
much shouting, much semblance 
of “debate,” much mimeograph op- 
position, much dire warnings from 
Democratic leaders of future elec- 
toral retribution. 

Shakespeare said it best: “Sound 
and fury signitying nothing.” 

* 


TAKE THE Hughes-Brees bill 


which virtually opens the way for 
destruction of jobless benefits. It 


-|was known for many months that, 


Dewey ‘and representatives from 
Standard Oil, General Motors, 
Equitable Life Insurance Co., New 
York Telephone and General Elec- 
tric were drafting an employers 
version of unemployment insur- 
ance. But not until Jast Monday 
did the Democratic chiefs here 
even issue a protesting statement 
and not until hours before the 
Hughes-Brees bill was to be debat- 
ed did they assign Frederick Um- 
hey, secretary-treasurer of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Work- 
ers, to help legislators argue 
against it. 

Similarly with the sales tax. The 
Democrats, having deliberately 
connived with the Republicans to 
sell out state aid for New York 
City in return for a 3 percent 


Pad 


The most talked-about and beloved play in many a year! 


BARNARD RUBIN’S 


TICKETS AVAILABLE FOR SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 17. 


The show which people are already coming back to see a second time! 


gouge of consumers, became 
ightened by the avalanche of 
united opposition in all boroughs. 
They appealed to the GOP behind 
closed doors. to “get us off the 
hook” and introduced a payroll tax 
as a substitute. : 

The result? A $60;000,000 steal 
by the Impellitteri fegime in ca- 
hoots with the Dewey administra- 


tion, © 
* 


ON CIVIL DEFENSE — the 
Dewey dictatorship bill—and on 
the pro-Fascist “loyalty” bill, the 
Democrats argued against “details” 
and “mechanics” of the measure. 


They beat their breasts in behalf of 


the “principles” of the “screening” 
and dismissal threat to civil serv- 
ice -workers, out-redbaiting the 
redbaiters and engaging in desper- 
ate camouflage to differentiate be- 
tween President Truman’s “loyalty” 
witchhunts and Gov. Deweys 
drive on civil liberties. 

_The debasing spectacle of Dem- 
ocratic Mes ‘pening sg to the GOP 
was best shown in their complete 
surrender on the McGoldric 
percent rent increase. On this is- 
sue, the Democrats swelled their 
lungs and screamed to high heav- 
ens—but-only after the damage had 
been done, after the bipartisan 
deal had been put through. 


‘THE STRUGGLE 


The increasing sentiment 


and the demand for the wi 


MAY DAY MARCH TO STRESS 


FOR PEACE 


for a peaceful settlement of 


international difficulties expressed by the American people 
drawal of American ‘troops from 


Korea will find their reflection in 
the May Day Conference ot be 
held bn Saturday, March 24, at 


66 St. 


and People’s Committee for May 


Day Conference, which will plan 


in New York City. 


people today—the struggle against 
the wage freeze and skyrocketing 
prices, protection of labor’s living 
standards, defense of civil, liberties 
—flow from the threat of World 
War Ill and the warmaking poli- 


“PAPER GALLOWS” 


“THE TAMING 
OF DOROTHY’ 


IRVING Pk CTE 


the St. Nicholas Center, 53 W. wz 


The Provisional United Labor|# 


Day emphasized that the struggle|@ 
for peace will keynote the Mayiff 


the traditional May Day Paradel@ 


“All issues facing the American A 


cies of the Administration,” the 
committee declared. 
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“Exciting’”—DW “Powerful’’—H. Trib. 
a new play by PAUL PETERS 


NAT TURNER 


Eves. 8:45 exc. Mon. $1.20, $1.80, $2.40 
PEOPLE’S DRAMA THEATRE 

212 Eldrige St. (F Traim te 2nd@ Ave.) 
RESERVATIONS GX 5- 3838 

Tickets also at Bookfair, 133 W. 44 St. 


: | Specia) rates for theatre parties 


PEOPLE'S 


DRAMA SCHOOL OF THEATRE 


SPRING SEMESTER 


LIMITED REGISTRATION — ENROLL NOW 
EVENING and DAY CLASSES IN ACTING, SPEECH and DANCE 


“The CANDY STORY” 


a New Playwrights Production. . 
Directed by DOLPH GREENE Lights and Setting by MONROE CHASSON 


ar . 
with 
ALICE CHILDRESS “4 better play than any on Broadway.” ... ““Enormously 
CHARLES ZIMMERMAN | entertaining and stirring.” . . . “Side-splitting humor, 
ELBERT HINES 
HERB ARMSTRONG 
NEIL POLIDORI 
RUTH ARMSTRONG 
HESH BERNARDI 
RICHARD CASTLE 
STANLEY GREEN 
ANGELO DAVILA : 
_ BETTY. BERNARDI er : ri " , JEFFERSON THEATRE WORKSHOP 
With THE CANDY STORY we who are New Yorkers, in Se : : 
JOE COREN | 1 eee 16th Street and Sixth Ave. Tickets at Bookfair 
love with our city and a product of our city, can reestablish - 


LOUISE CRAIG 
LEE MICHEL contact> with the rich and wonderful folklore created by 


ALAN SCHAFFER the simple folk who work and live and die in this city. It 


‘BILLYE REED 
RENEE SCHLISSEL 


For Beginners, Advanced antl Professionals 


Write: PEOPLE’S DRAMA SCHOOL 
Studio 912, Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. 


Phone: PLaza 7-3374 
Daily 12-3, Sunday 5-8 


OPENING THIS WEEKEND! 


“NIGHT MUSIC 


A Comedy by 
CLIFFORD ODETS 
FRI., SAT., SUN. 8:30 P. M. ADM. $1.25 tax incl. 


magnificent directing and acting.” ... “Advances the 


development of a people’s culture.” , . . ““Draws cheers 


9 


from enthusiastic audience.” . .. “The outstanding play 
on a contemporary theme now before the public.” .. . 


“Pathos, beauty and rugged proletarian humor.” 


—DAILY WORKER 


Now Playing 
es A TRUE STORY OF GUERRILLAS IN ACTION... > | 


is a long, long time since we had something like THE 
CANDY STORY on a New York stage—a long time since 
we've seen anything so rich with laughter and tears and 


recognizable people.”—-THE DAILY COMPASS. | 


oon 


. $Sunday performance sold out, 
See THE CANDY STORY 
| Saturday Night, 8:40 P.M. 
ay Adm. $1.20, $1.80 tax incl. 
| : Phone RHinelander 4-9273 
i246. _ From 4 to 7 P.M. 
March 17 for reservations. 
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When U.S. brass freed Alfred Krupp von Bohlen 
und Halbach, they shocked the conscience of the 
world. The Krupp fortune—made from slave la- 
bor and the death of millions — was even re- 


turned to this man who helped Hitler*to power. 


By GEORGE LOHR 


HEN -THE Nazi industrialists 

gather around the council 
table these days—staking out their 
profitable role in the rearmament 
of Germany as prescribed by 
Washington-one of the chairs way up 
in front is occupied by Alfred Krupp von 
Bohlen und Halbach. | 


Freed by personal orders of John J. 
McCloy, U. S. High Commissioner in 
Germany, this war criminal can draw 
upon the experience gained by his firm 
in serving for 300 years as the arsenal for 


‘the aggressions of many German rulers. 


More than that, Alfred himself, 
though only in his early forties, not only 
knews how to run the vast Krupp muni- 
tion empire, but is also an expert on the 
exploitation and torture of slave labor. 


In fact, mistreatment of slave labor; 


was the charge under which he drew,a- 
12-year sentence after an obliging U.°S. 
court in Germany acquitted him of plot- 


*ting aggressive war back in 1948. 


1946-and 1951 — 
A Comparison 


There was the time on Dec. 3, 1946, 
when even such people as Walter -Win- 
chell called Alfred Krupp a “cutthroat” 
and said “he was a Nazi by conviction. 
He firmly believed in the Nazi preach- 
ings concerning a superior German race, 
and after succeeding his father as head 
of the Krupp factories, he merciless] 
executed all policies of the Nazi party.” 

‘Winchell went on to say that the “chief 
crime for which he must answer at the 


bar of justice is his responsibility for the 


slave labor program at the Krupp factory 
under which concentration camp _in- 
mates, prisoners of .war and. foreign ta- 


_ borers were beaten, tortured and worked 
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to death. Fritz Sauckel has been hanged 
for directing the Nazi.slave program, Al- 
fred Krupp will face similar charges,” 


Far from hanging its good friend, 
Washington has not only freed Krupp 


after serving a few years but has also or-- 


dered his property, which includes. some 
90 enterprises, restored to him. 


The New York Times reported that 


‘when Krupp was released from prison 


on Feb. 3, he rushed to a breakfast at 
which he was. the “guest of honor” and 
that the “fare included champagne.” 


Was there, perhaps, a toast expressing 
hope that the war now being planned 
by the dollar crowd, will bring new bil- 
lions in profits for the Krupps, squeezed 
out of the sinews and bones of even more 
slave laborers than in World War II? 


This criminal. also held a press con- 
ference where, again according to the 
New York Times, he “was greeted like 
a returning national hero.” $ 


id 


Considering the high esteem in which 
Hitler's associates are now held by U. S. 
leaders, Krupp naturally enough did not 
consider it necessary to even pretend 
remorse for his evil deeds. 

Asked whether he would act differ- 
ently if he could do it all over again, he 
answered arrogantly, as reported by the 
New York Times, that “he had not 
thought out philosophically the ramifica- 
tion of his conduct. 

The effect of his conduct on hhis thou- 
sands of victims obviously has never dis- 
turbed the mental calm of this man 
whose name is the very symbol of Nazi 
terror to the people of Europe, both east 
and west. 


Hundreds of slave laborers from many 
countries who were compelled to work 


for Krupp during th® last war haye sub- | 
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mitted affidavits to the courts describing 
their treatment. 


Words of the — 
Nazi Chieftains 


But instead of quoting. them, I shall let 
the Krupp and other Nazi officials them- 
selves speak, as they have been recorded 
by the Office of United States Chief of 
Counsel for Prosecution of. Axis Crimi- 
nality and published by the United States 
government, 


An employe of the’ Reich railway at 
Essen, center of the Krupp works, de- 
scribed how thé first workers for Krupp 
arrived in 1941 from Poland and the 
Ukraine. 


“The cars were jammed full with peo- 


ple. . . . The Krupp overseers laid spe-* 


cial value on ‘the speed the slave work- 
ers got in and out of the train . . . the 
people were beaten and kicked and gen- 
erally maltreated in a brutal manner.” 


Allied investigators came upon a mem- 
orandum dated March 14, 1942 and writ- 
ten on Krupp stationery which was ad- 
dressed to the director of the Krupp lo- 
comotive factory in Essen and said: 

“During the last few days: we have 
established that the food for the Rus- 
sians employed here is so_miserable that 
the people are getting: weaker from day 
to day. | 

“Investigations showed that single 


‘Russians are not able to place a piece of 


metal for turning into position, for in- 
stance, for lack of physical strength.” 


Food 
For One Day 


Here is another memo to the locomo- 
tive factory director, this time dated 
March 26, 1942: “The reason why the 
Russians are not capable of production 
is, in my opinion, that the food which 
they are given—will never give them 
strength for working which you hope 
for. The food for one day, for instance, 
consisted of a watery soup with cabbage 
leaves and a few pieces of turnip.” _ 

A great deal of evidence came from 
Dr. Jaeger, who was: senior doctor in 
the Krupp workers camps. He swore 
under oath that these slave laborers were 


only fed “contaminated meats rejected 


: ' 


by the health authorities, such as horse 
or tuberculin infested meat.” 


Here is what Jaeger said about living 
conditions: 

“Sanitary conditions were extremely 
bad. At- Kramerplatz, where approxi- 
mately 1,200 eastern -workers were 
crowded into the rooms of an old school, 
the sanitary conditions were atrocious 
in the extreme. Only 10 children’s toi- 
lets were available for the 1,200 inhabi- 
tants. At Dechenschule, 15 children’s 
toilets were available for the 400-500 
eastern workers. Excretion contaminated 
the entire floors of these lavatories.” 

In a report by Dr. Jaeger, marked 
“Strictly Confidential” and dated Sept. 2, 
1944, he wrote: “The P.O.W. camp in 
the Nogerathstrasse is in a frightful con- 
dition. The people liye in ash bins, dog 
kennels, old baking ovens and in self- 
made huts.” 


Prisoners’ 
Living Conditions 

Jaeger also testified that the clothing 
of these “eastern workers was completely 
inadequate” and that many of them had 
to go to work barefoot, even in the win- 
ter, because’ they had no shoes. 

In view of all that, his report on health 
conditions was not surprising. He said 
that the “percentage of eastern workers 
who were ill was twice as great as among 
the Germans. Tuberculosis was particu- 
larly widespread- among the eastern 


‘workers. The t.b. rate among them was 


four times the normal rate. The Tartars 
and Kirghiz suffered most; as soon as. 
they were overtome by this disease they 
collapsed like flies. 3 

“These workers were likewise afflicted 
with spotted fever. Lice, the carrier of 
this disease, together with countless flees, 
bugs and other vermin, tortured the in- 
habitants of these camps.” : 

A memo prepared at the Krupp hos- 
pital and. dated May 7, 1943, described 
the causes of death of 54 “eastern work- 
ers.” Of this number, 38 died of t.b., two 
of undernourishment and two of intesti- 
nal disease. 

_ Lest anyone claim that thesé miserable 
conditions were not the fault of the 
Krupp people as such but the Nazi gov- 
ernment, Jaeger made it quite clear in 


(Continued on Page 6) > 


American universities are in the most serious 


plight in their history. 


Faculty members are 


being laid off, enrollments are dropping and the 


school curricula are being transformed inte war 


orientation courses. Here’s the reason why. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


HE. AMBITION to “go to col- 
lege’ is an old American 
tradition. ‘The desire to serve your 
people as doctor, teacher, scientist 


is common to generations of our 
nation’s young. | 

It is a social need and hence it has— 
in the past—been encouraged. In the 
past, but not today. As a matter of fact. 
serious observers have raised storm-sig- 
nals for years pleading that more of our 
youth get the higher education needed 
to supply the communities. 


The truth is that higher education is 
deliberately discouraged. America’s col- 
leges today—along with every other so- 
cial institution—are in. a serious plight, 
doubtless the most serious In our na- 
tion's history. | 

Registration of students is in a disas- 
trous slump. The high school graduate 
finds little, if any encouragement to en- 
roll if tomorrow he is packed off to wear 
a helmet instead of a freshman’s cap. 


The student’s zeal to learn is dam- 


pened to a point where he shrugs his 
shoulders and asks “What's the use.” A 


recent survey of 55 colleges revealed the 
bitter attitude of the prospective draftees 
on the campus. It was characteristically 
put by Larry Kaufman at the University 
of Oklahoma who asked: “Why study to 
~ be a soldier?” : 


' Morale Among 
Students Dwindles 


Morale among hundreds of thousands 
has dwindled. “There is a_ bitterness 


among students I wish we could over- 


come” Dean William Powell Jones of 
Adlebert College, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, declared. 


But the official attitude toward college 
training, has long—before Korea—been 
bad and has grown steadily worse. 


The campus has come to be regarded 
solely as a breeding ground for soulless 
experts in bacteriological warfare and 
atomic destruction. 


The situation became so ominous that 
a group of 20 educators and scientists 
including Albert Einstein and William 
‘P. Tolley, chancellor of Syracuse Univer- 
sity made a public outcry’ recently. 
The educators protested “the systema- 
tic. and well-financed efforts of the Na- 
tional Military Establishment to pene- 
trate and influence the civilian educa- 
tional life in the schools.” They cited 
“the desperate need for world peace” 
and said education can help provide 
leadership in that direction only through 
the spirit of free inquiry unhampered 
y narrow military considerations.” 


“ROTC” they pointed out, “has a more } 


‘prominent place than most of the social 
Sciences or religion.” ) 


In many colleges military subsidy. of 
research has placed schools in a position 
of dependence on the Pentagon for their 
existence. 


Colleges In 


Critical Period 


This comes at the very moment when, 


.due to the steady hacking away at the 


concépt of mass higher education, our 
colleges and universities are in the most 
critical period in their history. Several 
months ago Dr. Henry M. Wriston, presi- 
dent of the Association of, American Uni- 


versities warned that a “financial hurri- | 


cane is about to hit the ‘1,800 institu- 
tions of higher learning. This in the 
country advertised worldwide—as_ the 
richest in-all history] — 


A vast majority of the nation’s col- 


lege are already operating at a deficit, 


he warned. “As military expenses in- 
crease, there will be less likelihood that 
civilian agencies, including colleges and 
universities, will get any federal sup- 
port,” the educator warned. 


As matters stand today, he said tuition 
fees have “gone about as high as they 
can go without keeping out large num- 
bers of students in the middle and lower- 
income brackets.” 


They already are out and have, in the 
main, been out for years. . 


Dr. Earl J. McGrath, U. S. Cormis- 
sioner, has admitted that only 481 of 
every 1,000 who enter high school today 
continue to graduation. Of those who 
graduate only a small number continue 
to college. The secret discriminatory 
clause has operated against Negroes, 
Jews, Italians ond other national groups. 


But that’s not at all bad, the head of 
the New York State Board of Regents 
feels. William J. Wallin, former chancel- 
lor, voiced objections to the “widespread 
belief” that the government should pro- 
vide the opportunity of higher education 
for all who desire it. 


He said he feared “surplus graduates” 
—at a moment when there is a grave 
danger there will be no graduates at all. 


So we approach the next school year 
with a dark outlook for higher education. 
According to the New York Times survey 
last. month, some 25,000 to 30,000 col- 
lege teachers will be dropped. | 


Yet Gen. Eisenhower (of Columbia 
University, you know) can deliver a 


speech with the following grandiloquent 
phrases: a 


“American leadership for peace and 
freedom in the world” he said unctuously 
“can be no stronger than the moral prin- 
ciples which guide and direct the. con- 
duct of our people.” : 


Eisenhower’s 
Moral Principles 
Moral principles!) What examples do 


the: students get of it? The basketball 
scandals are a faint tip on the mountain 
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of reality. Education to kill is the 
morality Eisenhower proposes. 

Who are the men who control our 
universities, who offer the “moral prin- 
ciples” to guide and direct the conduct 
of our students? 

The’ answer is indicated in Hubert 
Park Beck’s “Men Who Control Our 
Universities.” (King Crown’s Press, 1947.) 
The book surveys the economic and so- 
cial composition of the governing boards 
or trustees of the thirty leading Amer- 
ican universities. | 

Of the 734 trustees studied there ‘is 
not one worker, not a single Negro. One 
percent are farmers; only 3.4 percent 
are women. And consider this: of the 
734 trustees, onlly 36 were educators— 
and this included .12 university presi- 
dents who were members ex-officio. 


The average income -of those with 
known taxable income was $102,000. 
They include names like Sewell L. 
Avery, Lammot duPont, Alfred _ P. 
Sloan, Thomas J. Watson; George Whit- 
ney. 

Like every other institution in Amer- 
ica, the lords of Big Business monopoly 
control our universities. 


Thus those—the lords of steel, coal, 
chemicals, motors—who made their bil- 
lions by the creed of every-man-for-him- 
self-and-devil-takes-the-hindmost seek to 
inculcate that philosophy as the “moral 
regeneration’ of our college youth. They 
have for years sought to destroy ° the 
traditional idealism of our young. - 

But youth that dreams of a better life 
for all, will not stay silent. A new wind 
is beginning to blow across the campus. 

Just a few indications: the sentiment 


- for peace is growing on the campus. So 


is the awareness that the Negro people 
are increasingly under the fire of Klux- 
ists and KKK-minded legislation and 
justice. And that civil rights are being 
destroyed, ‘ 

The barbaric death sentences passed 
upon the Martinsville Seven and Willie 
McGee of Mississippi shdok the college 
walls. 
of campuses. - 

At New York University, for example, 
the. National Students’ Association—a 
conservative group—held Negro History 
Week meetings to which they invited not 
only figures like Lindsey White, NAACP 
leader in New York, Langston Hughes 
and others, but also William Patterson, 
head of the Civil Rights Congress, Mrs. 
Eslanda Robeson, and Dr. Herbert Ap- 
theker, historian and an editor of Masses 
and Mainstream. 

The meetings were held in LaGuar- 
dia Hall, on the campus. | 

Peace Committees are springing u 
throughout the country. The City Col- 
lege of New York faculty has recently 


recognized a peace group here and given 


it a “charter.” 

At Columbia — General Eisenhower's 
own. bailiwick—the eeonomics depart- 
ment organized a peace committee. Simi- 
larly in many institutions nationally. 

Students feel the urgency of the times 
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Aroused assemblies met on scores 
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and want to talk about it, to hear others 
present their views. For example, stu- 
dents at Uptown NYU have called a 
conference to discuss the draft and the 
Student Council itself is involved. They 
have invited all schools. within a hun- 
dred mile radius to send delegates. 


The recent ban on speakers like How- 
ard Fast at New York University has 
aroused the antagonism of large sections 


of the student body. . 


The Square Bulletin, NYU _ under- 
graduate organ, ran a series of revealing’ 
articles‘ by a student leader, Hy Bogan— 
who was not associated with any of the 
“left or progressive’ organizations on 
the campus. He excoriated members 
of the faculty for failing to speak out 
against the ban on Fast. Bogan spoke for 
many when he said such silence. will 
lead to fascism in the United States. 
And he later joined the committees to 
aid the Martinsville Seven and the Willie 
McGee. 


The programs of the Young -Progres- 
sives and the Labor Youth League—un- 
der official fire on many a campus—are 
receiving more attention than ever. 


When the student newspaper at 
Brooklyn College blasted a LYL leaflet 
on Negro History Week it touched off 
a reaction that embarrassed the editors. 
Letters from Negro students indignantly 
resented the attack and asked how they 
dared criticize any expression on behalf 
of Negro rights. 


When the Young Progressives on the 
City College campus mourted-an ex- 
hibit in the halls on Negro History Week 
the student newspaper. declared that the 
YPA did so as “a political trick to use 
the Negro people.” The college NAACP 
Club replied that the YPA was the only 
other campus organization that had an 
effective Negro History Week program. 
It pointedly asked what the editors had 
done to help save the Martinsville Seven 
and Willie McGee. The editors could 
only reply, lamely, that they dealt only 
with school news. 

These are- but a few indications of the 
way things are moving -in the colleges.” 
They can-be multiplied with similar in- 
stances nationally. 

America’s students have often taken 
their place at the side of all that’s pro- 
gressive in our national life. And in- 
creasingly they defend their rights to 
free enquiry, to the untrammeled ex- 
change of ideas. If they are old enough 
to be sent to die on battlefields, as their 
legislators insist, they reply that they arg 
old enough to think as they choose—or 
at the very least, to ascertain what others 
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The Profiteer "s 
Gra oy Train 


NO WORKERS’ WIFE has to be told what the dollar buys today at 
the grocer or butcher. Every wife, every mother is plagued with this prob- 
lem daily. Each passing day finds the food basket costing more and more. 

In the Jast few months food prices have jumped 10 percent and 20 

percent—and in some cases up to 30 percent and 40 percent. The cause 
and the result are graphically illustrated on this page. 
- The speculators and profiteers have been on a joy. ride jacking up 
prices and reaping in the tidal wave of profits. The same basket of food 
that cost $10 in 1939, today costs $22. Since the Korean war, profits of big 
business jumped from the previous all-time high of $29 billions in 1949 to 
the hair-raising annual rate of $48 billions in the fourth quarter of 1950. 

With the cost of living and profits at their highest peak in history, the 
administration has frozen wages and some prices. (Many basic foods are 


not included .and are rising daily. On other goods, loopholes in the price 
freeze permit new increases.) The planned tax boosts.and rent hikes will 
cause still further hardsltips for the workers’ families. The record profits 
of the big corporations and speculators are guaranteed while workers will 


be forced to make further sacrifices to pay for the mounting cost of war. 


preparations. 


Our union is opposed to a wage freeze. We demand a roll back of 
prices, utility charges and rents to the pre-Korean level.’ We are for’a gen- 
uine excess profits tax on big business, and for reduced taxes on wage- 


earners. We are for peace and a higher standard of living, not war and 
inflation. 


—from the Fur and Leather Worker. 
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THESE. TWO ADS, from the Lynn, Mass. “ITEM,” show more clearly than 
words what this past year of war profiteering has done to the housewife’s budget. 


- In. February, 1950, less than a year ago, a Lynn housewife could buy a dozer 


eggs for 43c—today they're 69c; an increase of 60 percent. Notice the other items 
in these adds. 


Prices Up 120%--Profits Up 788% 
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Why Some Labor Leaders 
Talk of ‘New Parties’ 


By George Morris 


WITH THE INFLUENCE of the Democratic Party 
and the Truman Administration down to a new low 
among the workers, some voices in right wing circles 
are being tuned to please the doubtful ears of their 
members. These labor leaders can hardly make their 
sales talk for the Democratic Party gan. a 
affective in view of the kicking fF | 
around even they are getting despite -ar = = 
all their efforts to serve the admin- [#: 
istration and the war mobilizers. 

One such voice was that of Louis 
Hollander, president of the New 
York State CIO, largest state affiliate 
of the CIO, who is also a vice-presi- 
dent and New York manager of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Not- 
ing the two-party gangup against 
the people in the New York Legisla- ™ 
ture, Hollander let go all his guns against it and said 
the same forces were at work in Truman’s Washing- 
ton as in Gov. Dewey's Albany, N. Y., and added: 

“It is possible that we may have to develop an in- 
dependent gpolitical party—not a third party but a first 
party of the American people.” , 

Hollander equated the bi-partisanship for Gov. 
Dewey's “dictatorship” bill to the big business domina- 
tion of the war and “stabilization” machinery in Wash- 
ington. | 
_ Simultaneously editor Allan L. Swim of the CIO 
News sees the possibility of a “nationwide political re- 
alignment,” perhaps in time for the 1952 election, that 
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would give the voters a choice between “two strong 
parties—one liberal and the other conservative from top 


to bottom.” The source of his — is rift in. 
icy between the sup-: 


Republican ranks over foreign po 
porters of Hoover and Dewey with the latter, of cuorse, 
the “liberal.” ag me 


Swim sees the likelihood of a new pa ) that com- 
bines the Hoover-Taft Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats on the one hand and the “liberal” forces consist- 


& 


. ing of Truman Democrats and Dewey-Stassen-Vanden- 


berg Republicans on the other. | 
Walter Reuther had often in the past talked glibly 
of .a hopeful “realignment” which would simply re- 
shuffle the two-party system. Now this “realignment” 
pattern is being cut to suit the present stiuation. 


It is not clear, of course, whether Hollander just 


sounded off, as he often does. Or whether he too is 
thinking of a “realignment.” There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that basically he is motivated by the same object 
that prompts the CIO leaders to talk as they do—the 
realization that the workers are losing confidence in the 
present two-party system, and that many are already 
shifting away from it. 

There is an obvious contradiction—while Hollander 
sees the need of a new party because the New York 
Democrats unite -with Dewey, Swim sees a new “lib- 
eral” coalition of which Dewey is a part. But that is 
only an indication of the mixup of contradictions the 
“realigned” arrangement would bring. These expres- 
sions in the CIO’s leadership signify ‘not a desire for 
a real progressive party of the common- people, unit- 
ing workers, farmers, the Negro and other small-income 
people; but the objective of a united war party in 


America«and a new lease of life for the two-party 


political system of capitalism. 
What is the main measure of “liberalism” for these 
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labor leadérs? Support for an all-out ‘war upon the 
socialist countries. Anyone for continuance of the war 
in Korea, for more troops to Europe, for an 18-year 
draft, more war appropriations and higher taxes to pay 
for them, is thrown into that “liberal” pot regardless 
of his record as a labor hater and opposition to labor- 
backed domestic measures. rea 


The fact that these- labor misleaders place the 
objective of a war above everything, including the most 
elementary interests of their members, is not new, of 
course. But the fact that they are forced to look for 
ways to give the two-party system a shot in the arm, 
is evidence of the pressure they feel among their mem- 
bers for real independent political action. 

It is also an effort to combat the rising peace senti- 
ments among the workers by pasting a Poi label of 
“liberalism” on the most aggressive war party of Amer- 
ica. : 

That is not the sort of “realignment” the workers 
of America need or want. They need and want an 
alliance of workers, small farmers, the Negro people 
and all the forces who want peace—irrespective of 
their present political associations—on a common pro- 
gram against the war profiteers, for progress and peace. 

That movement would have to be independent of 
the political bosses in the cities and states or of those 
who nationally head the Democratic or Republican 
Party. It could be expressed either through :n inde- 
pendent party, like the Progressives, independent 
farmer-labor tickets, or even honest candidates still 
on the old tickets who have-the courage to wage an 
unbossed. campaign. The lieutenants of the. war party 
inside labor recognize the inevitable trend away from 
the old parties as the effects of the war economy 
become felt and are for that very reason trying to con- 
fuse and retard it. 


_ How the Tigers Could W 


DETROIT 


HE sportS writers from our 
town who are with the De- 
troit Tigers-down in Florida, write 
that it is difficult not to be pessi- 


mistic about the team winning the 
1951 pennant. 


_ It's very disheartening they write, as 
they look out on the ‘field where the 
Tigers are going through spring training, 
They can't see ame without new talent, 
this teant can win the 1951 American 
Lague pennant. 


The sports writers come-up with the 
answer, though. They have it all figured 
out how the Tigers are going to cop 
that pennant. oe a 

It will take a miracle, they write, for 
them to win. 

They ll do anything except to write 
that if the Tiger management-would give 
“many of the Negro ballplayers around 
the country the opportunity to be work- 
ing out on that diamond, the pessimism 
would vanish, 


A Jimcrow | 


Outfit | 


Hanging on like a Dixiecrat to the 
lily-white lineup, the Briggs bosses of 
the Tigers are bringing North again a 
team that's one of the oldest and can only 
muster 37 players. It has no brilliant 
rookies who have come up out of the 
minors with terrific hitting records or 
amazing pitching marks. 

To the best knowledge of labor re- 
pum and newsmen on the Negro press 
1ere, not a single Negro player is being 
scouted. When delegations go each year 
from the rank-and-file trade union move- 
ment and from the Negro comftstunity 
demanding Negro players be given a 
tryout, they are told by Billy Evans, 
Tigers manager that whenever the Tigers 
find a Négro player who is what they 
want he'll be signed. 

That vicious evasion has been going 
on for years. Pinned down last year, 
Evans couldn't name a single Negro ball 
player being scouted. He broke out in 
2 rash of white chauvinist remarks sev- 
eral years ago, when reporters from the 
Negro and labor press told him tnous- 
ands of Negro and white, workers were 
staying — from Briggs Stadium be- 
cause of his blocking Negro players from 
getting a tryout. 

Didn’t Care 


Kefauver 


Walter O. and his son “Spike.” The 
Crime 
showed that the Briggs company had 
hired professional gangsters to “handle” 
,abor struggles in the shop, and the mob- 
sters got as a payoff a scrap iron con- 
tract that netted them $101,000 profit a 
year, for their strikebreaking. 

At Briggs plants before there was a 
union he paid his workers 20 cents and 
25 cents an hour. The Bri Mack 
Ave. plant was known as the * «sth aq 


Detroit sports scribes are down in the dumps 
about the Tigers’ chances this year. But privately 
they all admit the team could shoot up if ‘the 
auto bosses who own the Tigers would end their 


jimcrow policy. 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


A New York street meeting against jimcrow in baseball. 


pany retiming all jobs. 
Committee hearing 


the Flint Arrows. 
People Take Up 


Up in Flint, Mich., the local baseball 
fans are made up entirely of some 50,000 
General Motor workers, members of the 
UAW-CIO. Briggs owned the franchise 
on the Flint Arrows ball club. It didn’t 
make any money for him he said so he 
dropped it this year and dire predictions_ 
filled the press that that was the last of 


Pennant 


year, A union town has got a union ball 
team and Negro players are going to be 
sought out. 

But no notes on baseball from auto . 
towns in Michigan would be complete 
without telling you of the bangup job 
the UAW local unions have done in 
fighting discrimination on the diamond, 
On every sandlot these nights and days, 
because the auto wokers play on all 
shifts (flood lights is a boon for the three 
shift workers), the union people are out 
practicing and Jimcrow hasnt got a 
chance around these diamonds. 

Talent, plenty of it. If the Tiger scouts 
are looking for these life-giving rookies 
with the terrific batting averages and 
amazing pitching marks, there are plenty 
on the Michigan diamonds where the 
Hal Newhousér’s came from. 

Sure, they carry on the back of their 
uniforms the label UAW-CIO, but 
Briggs ought to be used to that. Its 
stamped on the body of the car he 
drives. 


Eager for 
Big Time 


in 


Many of these young. workers from 
the union shops are eager to get into the 
big time but nary a Tiger scout ever 
visits these games. It’s passing strange 
that UAW president Reuther, co-chair- 
man of the UAW Fair-“ractices Com- 
mittee which spends $100,000 a ‘year 
fighting discrimination, never has found 
time in his busy life to speak out against 
jimcrow on the Tigers. Neither has Emil 
Mazey, one-time Briggs worker and, next 
to Reuther among the top UAW brass. 
Yet Reuther says we need “deed ,not 
words in. fighting discrimination these 

. days. = 

Right, we need plenty of deeds. I can 
remember when Briggs workers strikin 
for a pay boost after the war, schoo 
the Briggs stadium, some 5,000 of them, 
just before a ball game started. That day 
the park was practically empty, because 
it's workers who fill that stadiura each 
game and when they saw the picket 
ine they either joined it, or left for 
UAW sandlot games. 

A union town like ours has got to let 
Briggs know. that among all the other 
things we don't like him for, this re- 
fusal to hire Negro ballplayers is among 
our chief beefs, 

: It's the workers of this town that will 
break down the jimcrow walls of Briggs 
stadium just as they smashed the open 


About Boycott 


He said that as long as the ball park 
was filled, he didn’t care who boycotted 
it and when it began to be empty then 
it was time to worry. _ 
This is typical of the vicious anti- 
peoples character of the Briggs bosses, 


house” because of the mutilations~ of 
workers’ limbs caught on the machines 
which were speeded up higher then even 
Ford's. ; 

When the UAW-CIO came to Briggs, 
the scale of wages rose till it’s now $1.78 

Briggs workers back in Detroit are 
battling speedup each day with the com- 


tion 


The Franchise 


But the people did something. Three 
Negro businessmen Joe Birch, W. C. 
Ross, and Abe Meyers, along with five 
UAW local union presidents joined the 
board of directors and now the Flint 
Arrows will be in there battling for the 


top position in the Central League this 


= 


shop of Briggs in the thirties, 
So, up here in Detroit where the | 
March winds blow sharp and clear, there 
are no azure skies and softening sun that 
blinds the sport writers to jimcrow oe 
the Tigers. Miracles won’t win the pen- 
nant for the Tigers, it will take Negro - 
ball players. That needs organization and | 
it's time wé began. ee 
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William Z. Foster, Eugene Dennis and Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn are outstanding among the de- 
scendants of Irish immigrants who have made 
great contributions to the labor and Marxist 
‘movements in the U. S. They carry forward a 
tradition that goes back to the beginning of the 


U. S. labor movement. 


By KATHERINE FLYNN 


AS I LOOKED up from some 

work in the Communist Party’s 
Womens Commission office re- 
cently, who should stop at the door 


but Bill Foster and his great-grand- 

child, age five. I invited “Butch,” as h 

is called, to Jeave his hat and coat on a 

big chair, while he made friends with 

some other children. Grandpa Bill had 
ust dropped in for a moment to get a 
ook. He looked well but tired. 

I have kown Bill Foster since I was 
17. Everyone else on the floor was busy 
at a meeting, and finally at long last I 
had a chance-to talk to Foster all by 
myself. I told him about some of our 


old scrap books I had_ found, aang 
back to the early 1900’s. They contained 


many interesting items about the Ameri- 
can labor movement of that time. Some- 
how, Foster and I got on to the subject 
_of the Irish in the labor movement, about 
» which he spoke with great enthusiasm. 
- About 1890, he said, the convention 
of the Socialist Labor Party was half, if 
not more than half, Irish. The exact 
figures can be verified. 


The Struggles of 
Molly Maguire 


The Irish had been the controlling 
force in the victory and reinstatefnent of 
Father McGlynn when he wouldn’t take 
dictation from Rome on his politics, Fos- 
ter said. Born on East First St., Father 
McGlynn was a priest in St. Anne’s 
Church on 12th St. between 2nd and 
Srd Aves. at one time. He took part in 
the campaign for Henry George for 
Mayor of New York City. Father *Mc- 
Clynn was taken out of his church in 
1887 and later was summoned fo Rome. 
He refused to go, on the grounds that 
an American citizen could not be sum- 
~moned by the Pope because of his politi- 
cal opinions. Many Irish were active in 
the successful struggle to vindicate him, 
including my father and the late Maud 
Malone's: father, Dr. Edward Malone, 


and uncle, Father Sylvester Malone. 


As We See It 


ighters _ 


oo 


Maud Malone was an active fighter for 
votes for women and worked on_ the 
Daily Worker for many years, She died 
recently at the age of 78. As a result of 
the struggle for Father McGlynn many, 
like my father, broke with the Catholic 
Church permanently. My mother wasn't 


Catholic. : 


This struggle came long after the ex- 
ecution of the Molly Maguires in Penn- 
sylvania, when the Irish felt the iron 
heel of prejudices and persecution at 
the hands of the coal barons. Some of 
them visited Foster's father house in 
Philadelphia when he was a child, and 
he vividly recalls their stories. 


The Molly Maguires were supposed 
to be a secret society who perpetrated 
acts of violence in and round Pennsyl- 
vania in connection with the coal miners 
and their strike in 1875. As a matter of 
fact, no such organization ever. existed. 


It was a name attached by the mine 
owners to the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians. 

Framed on murder charges by James 
McParlan, who many years later unsuc- 
cessfully coached Harry Orchard against* 
Haywood, Moyer and Pettibone in their 
famous trial in 1907, 19 young coal 
miners were executed, (1877-1879), on 
evidence that was later proven false. 
They didn’t have the mass support that 
a Moyer and Pettibone had 

ter. 


Patrick J. Maguire was the founder of 
Labor Day, Bill mentioned. He also 
organized the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners in 1881. He was active 
into the A. F. of L. and was at one time 
a member of the Socialist Labor Party. 
He sponsored Labor Day at the first 
meeting of New York’s new Central 
Labor Union in May, 1882. 


J. P. McDonnel was a member of the 
Workingman’s Party, and _ edited its 
paper. He was associated with Karl Marx 
and the’ First International before he 
came to America. Here he helped to 
organize the New York State Federation 
of ‘Trades and Labor Unions in 1883, of 
which he was chairman for 15 years. 


Irish In 
Labor Movement 


The Irish were in the S. T. & L. A. 
(Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance). 
Also they were in large numbers in the 
American Labor Unions and the Knights 
of Labor. My uncles, Flynns and Gur- 
leys, had belonged to the “Knights,” also 
my father. The Irish had been in the 


early A. F. of L. unions and in the 
I. W. W. 


In 1892, in the »Homestead Steel 
Strike, several Irish workers were Among 
those killed by the guards. Their names 
are on a monument. 

Kate Mullaney, appointed by the 
President of the National Labor Union, 
William Sylvis in. 1868, was the first 
official woman labor arganizer in this 
country. Later Leonora: O'Reilly was an 
organizer of the Knights of Labor. — 

Foster recalled that there was an “Irish 
Socialist Federation” here in New York. 


. He met them when he was passing 


through New York on his way to Europe 
about 1910. He was telling me: 

The Irish Socialist Federation was 
organized in our house, 511 E. 134th St., 
Bronx, by James Connollly, about 1908. 
He organized it in answer to Mayor Mc- 
Clellan’s statement that “There are Jew- 
ish Socialists, Russian Socialists, Italian 
Socialists, but thank God: there are no 
Irish Soeialists!” We showed him there 
were! 

James Connolly was the orgahizer and 


although I was very young, I was secre- 


or La 


any Its purpose was to do propaganda 
and educational work among the~Irish. 
We held street meetings and: Sunday 
night forums which were very well at- 
tended, and published the magazine 
“The Harp,” edited by James Connolly. 
After he went back to Ireland in 1910, 
we carried on the work for several years. 

In 1871, the First International sec- 
tions in America held meetings to wel- 
come the great Fenian leader, O’Dono- 
van Rossa, -when: he was on a tour to 
support the fight in Ireland for freedom 
from British rule. About 40 years later 
the Irish Socialist Federation held 
a dinner for him here in New York, 
about 1911, when he and his family were 
living on Staten Island. Three of our 
family were present. 

“We are not just accidents,” Fosfer 
said. “We—Gene Dennis, Elizabeth,—and 
you, myself and others like St. John and 
Haywood, Pat Cush—didn’t just happen! 
We have the glorious traditions of our 
Fenian ancestors behind us!” 


Marx and Struggles . 
Of*the Irish 


Marx and Engels often mentioned the 
struggles of the Irish people, he told me. 
Lenin refers to them frequently. Stalin 
also recognizes the contributions of the 
Irish people to the liberation of Ireland. 

“An excellent piece of research can 
be done,” Foster suggested. “Jot it all 
down. Get a set of cards,” he said, “and 
put‘down everything you find about the 
Irish in the militant struggles of the 
American working class. It will be worth 
writing about later.” 

In the meantime; “Butch” had finished 
exploring the hall and making friends 
with two little girls, Karen Lannon and 
Kathie Jackson. He. put on his hat and 
coat and said, “If you will fasten these 
for me, I will be going.” I hooked his 
helmet hat and his coat, he took Grandpa 
Bill's hand and off they went down the 
hall togther. 


I went home and started to look up- 
the Irish data. I found more material . 
than I could use in a month of columns. 
At least it shows that they are predom- 
inantly workers in basic industries’ and 
are by nature not “reactionary,” as many 
believe. 

Fhe material on the revolutionary 
activities in Ireland in Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin, is so plentiful that it 
would make a special study all by itself. 
A whole series of pamphlets could be 
made out of all the material available 
here. Let's go to work on it, as Foster 
suggested. 


Pp. S.—At the next birthday for Bill 
Foster, I think there should be at least 
one Irish song of freedom sung, of which 
there are hundreds. 


A Great Human Culture 
Is Arising in the World 
By Milton Howard 


‘SPEAKING FOR PEACE at a recent meeting in 
Mexico, the great Communist poet of Chile, Pablo Ner- 
uda, uttered a thrilling phrase. “I refer,” he said, “to 
the poet who leads the 450,000,000 workers and peas- 
ants of China, Mao Tse Tung.” 


Yes, Mao Tse Tung is a poet. Not just a writer of 
verses in his spare time, but one of China's greatest 
poets, admitted to be such by every intellectual circle 
in China including those far from 
the political position of the Com- 
munist Party. 

“Our political victories,” wrote 
Karl Marx, founder of scientific so- 

-cialism, “are heralded by intellec- 

tual victories.” 

How true that is. The sure vic- 

tory of the new and higher social. 

order of Socialism is already bring- 

ing forth the most reuse He ar- 

-tistic and scientific advance since - 

the great days of Leonardo da 

- Vinci, Shakespeare, Dante and 
Galileo. 


The culture of 20th Century capitalism is literall 


putrid, rotten, decaying. It gives off a horrible stenc 
of cruelty, hatred of humanity, pessimism, and lewd 
_degeneracy. The book that won for Andre Gide, the 
French decadent, the Nobel prize, is a textbook on ho- 
mosexual seduction. On every hand, the art works 
which celebrate the “loneliness” of man, the “helpless- 
- jess” of man, and the violence of “man’s irrational in- 
stincts' get the literary prizes and the acclaim. This 


eee a ee 


aoe 


widely peddled official literature is becoming unread- 
able. 7 
But this contemptible official art of the bourgeois 


world is meeting its heroic challenger in the rising art . 


of the working class. This ast is flowering into beauty 
and power not only in the tremendous Soviet novels 
which have already left far behind the glittering gar- 
bage of Gides, Faulknets, Eliots, Sartres, Koestlers, ete. 
It is also flourishing in the new peoples’ democracies of 


-Poland, Hungary, Romania, Czechoslovakia, and in the 


magnificently seething Peoples’ China. 

The new socialist art proudly takes to its bosom all 
the greatest achievements of the past. It has nothing in 
common with the crazy “futurist” art of the discon- 
tented petty-bourgeois radicals of the 1920's, 


There is more Shakespeare played and read in the 
Soviet Union than in all the countries of capitalism put 
together. This is literally so. If you want to see Shake- 
speare you must go to Moscow, except for the stray 
lucky chances of an occasional performance in New 
York or London. ‘There is more Balzac published in 
the Soviet Union than in France. The two hundredth 
anniversary of the German genius, Bach, was celebrated 
by the Communist Party in scores of concerts not only 
in the German Peoples Republic, but throughout the 
Soviet Union. Before he died a few weeks ago, the 
Soviet scientist, Vavilov, delivered a lecture to an im- 
mense scientific and artistic gathering especially called 
together to honor the Roman poet Lucretius, who died 
nearly two thousand years ago. Vavilov himself had 
mace a new translation of the Lucretius great poetic 
epic, On the Nature of Things. 


While Washington’s leaders were shfilling for war 
during 1950, Stalin was writing his marvelous philo- 
sophic-scientific letters on the problems of language, 
society, the role of criticism and the clash of ideas with- 
in the bosom of the new classless: society. Can one 


imagine any of the leaders of the “free world,” now 
soaking their hands in the blood of Korean men, women 
and children, having anything to say of the slightest 
value on any subject of art or science? ~ 


This tremendous flowering of the liberated human 


| spirit does not, of .course, advance in a straight line 


with all the answers known in advance. There is an 
immense give-and-take of ideas, clashes of opinion, 
struggle between the old and the new, and the rest- 
less-search for the art of man liberated from the slavery 
of having to work for the profit of private owners. 


We have got to get into this battle for vital art in 
our own country, the U. S. A. , 

We must let our fellow-Americans know of this 
wonderful merging of great art with the lives and social 
advance of the people now taking shape in the coun- 
tries of Socialism and peoples’ democracy. For this shat- 
ters the ugly lies about “totalitarianism” and the “hordes 
menacing Western civilization,” to use the phrases of 
the desperate, near-insane liars of dying capitalism. 

The truth is that the Socialist peoples are helping 
to preserve for future generations the great art pro- 
duced inthe past in all countries. This heritage is now 
menaced with extinction and degradation under the pri- 
vate profit system of the monopolies wielding the 
atomic bomb. We too must help to save the revolution- 
ary-democratic heritage of our American literature from 
the Arthur Koestlers who are spitting upon it. But we 
must, naturally, go forward to our own war-hating, hu- 
manistic, anti-capitalist literature which alone can re- 
veal the truth about the greatness of our people and our 
country. The path to a great American literature lies 
not merely in depicting the crimes of the social system 
against the personality of its victims; but also in put- 
ting down in burning images of art the big truth of our 
generation—that we are on the threshhold of the peo- 
ples’ triumph against war and economic exploitation. 
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Arch’s Income Tax 

ARCH STARED at the income-tax blank which 
Edna had filled out. “Edna,” he said, “do you mean 
to tell‘me that on our income we have to pay $77 
to the government’? | : : 

“That,” said Edna, “is what I mean to tell you. 
It is as close as I can shave it.” Pe es 

“Oh, no,” said Arch. “Suppose I was tke presi- 
dent of the National Rubber Gasket Company, and 
I had to repair a lot of machinery this year. I could 
take the cost of repair and maintenance off the in- 
come, couldn’t IP” 

“Sure, said Edna. 

“And I could take off the cost of the coal and oil 
and electricity I used to run the plant, couldn't I?” 

“Sure, said Edna. 

“And I could deduct wear and tear on equipment 
—what.do you call that again?” 

“Amortization.” . ee 

“Yes,” said Arch. “Depreciation. I could take 
_that off, could: ’t IP” 

“Sure, said Edna. 

“Well, by Heaven,” cried Arch, “if that’s the way 

the president of the National Rubber Gasket Com- 


nsiey 


- condition. So figure out my food b 


pany figures his income tax, that’s the way we're 
going to figure ours!” ea 
“I'm all ears,” said Edna. | 
“I've got a plant, too. My muscles, my head, my 
body, that’s my plant. Ive got to — it in working 


We'll deduct that’ for my maintenance. 


“Okay,” said Edna, making figures with a pencil 


on a scrap of paper. 


“Now,” said Arch, “Ill show you how we = 
8 


about this. Take off my plant equipment for 
year. 

“What's your plant equipment?” 

“The cost of my shoes and my shirts and my 
overalls—the works!” : 

“Right!” agreed Edna, “and I'll figure in my own 
food and clothes, too.” 

“Can you do that?” asked Arch. 

“Sure. You got to’ figure in the plant's wife. IE 
you and the other working stitfs—excuse me, I mean 
plants—didn’t have wives and children, what would 
the companies do for replacements?” 


for the year. 


-~ : 


on the tax blank. And now I got to amortize. What 


can I amortize?” - 

“Well, you went to grammar school and two 
years of high school,” suggested Edna, “That helped 
equip your plant to work in the Gasket Company. 


-We can amortize that.” . 


“Wonderful! Now figure it out.” ; 
Edna figured hastily. “I also threw in rent and 


utilities and other expenses in maintaining your 
plant, Arch,” she said. “I think that about does it.” 


Arch jumped up. “Good!” he cried. “Now.what 


does my income come out to for the year?” 
_ Edna checked a column. “Last -year,” she said, 
“after: deducting expenses necessary to keep your 
plant at work, you earned an income of 7 cents.” 
“See!” Arch. was triumphant. : 
“But now,” replied Edna, “if we can get our 
hands on $76.93 we can pay the government the 
$77 we owe them.” 


“Why?” asked Arch> “What's the trouble with 
my figuring?” 

“The only trouble with that figuring,” said Edna, 
“is that you do.not happen to be the president of 
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“Finel” cried Arch. “Figure it out and enter it 


the National Rubber Gasket Company.” 


ii 


Inside Yugoslav ia 


- Editor’s Note: This is the concluding 
portion of an article published in The 
Worker Magazine last week. The 
author is a young Canadian who bailed 

- out of a stricken plane in 1944 and 
camz2 down in the mountains of Yugo- 

_slavia. The story is what he saw then 
and again in a visit at the end of 1950. 


/ By DONALD McLEOD 


On the boat going down the beautiful 
Dalmatian.coast, we were quickly spot- 
ted by the only other foreign tourist 
aboard. He was an Englishman who 
boastfuHy confided that by selling a 
cheap wrist-watch in. Rijeka for 7,000 
dinars ($140), he was able to holiday 
for a week in Yugoslavia. 


(I remembered this a few days later 
when the clerk in a tourist office shook 
ehis head at my naivete. “What!” he all 
but accused me, “you came through 
New York and Paris and didn't. even 
bring along any lipsticks, cigaret light- 
ers, nylons or bail-point pens? Or sun- 
glasses,” he added as an afterthought.) 

Once in a while, on the boat, the’ En- 
glishman -went topside long enough to 
take a picture of the nassing- scenery. 
At such times I tried to get into con- 
. versation with the people clustered thick 
around us on the deck. They ranged 
from old peasant women clutching odd 
bundles to suave army-officers in form- 
fitting unifornis. But most-of the pas- 
sengers looked like Belgrade office-work- 
ers on cut-rate “workers vacations,” 
which is exactly what they were. Few 
people cared to talk. 

No one we met cared to refer to the 
Yugoslav-Soviet break. “It's better not 
to talk about politics,” people would an- 
swer listlessly, and change the subject. 
As our trip progressed, we’ realized more 
and more that the pro-Soviet Yugoslavia 
of 1947, with its planned socialist econ- 
omy, flaming socialist youth and fierce 
‘Sdcialist equality, had greatly changed. 

For example, the clerk of one small- 
town tourist office had been a former 
Partisan, but he kept calling me “Sir” 
and “Mister” (Gospodin). I remarked 
that the other two times I had visited 
his country, people called me, as well 
as each other, “Comrade” (Drug). (This 
was a custom introduced by the Partisans 
4 to help do away, they felt, with artificial 
‘elass distinctions.) “Yes,”™observed. the 
tourist clerk drily, “the days of Drug 
are over now; the days of Gospodin ™.re 
coming back.” | 

One night in 1944 the Partisan unit 
I was with moved into a village on the 
Croatian border with Bosnia. The vil- 
lagers staged a welcome party in which 
several people sang a Turkish love song. 
(The Turks occupied parts of Yugaslavia 
for almost 500 years and left; their mark 
on the local culture.) 

When the song was over, the Partisan 
officer in charge jmade a speech. He 
thanked the people for their kind wel- 
. come but criticized their singing. “Songs 
like this about knights and maidens and 
romantic love,” he declared, “belong to 
a time now past, a time which for us 


ee _. meant hunger and oppression and’ indig- 
_ nity. Now we'll sing you a song about 


the time to come—the time we're fight- 
ing for.” And the Partisans roared out 
a brave melodic verse about the bright 


future toward which Tito was leading 
them, and which Stalin had already 
achieved for the people of the Soviet 
Union, “land-of-the-la-bor-ing-man!” 
This came back to me one early morn- 
ing last fall when our ship pulled away 
from the dock. at Rijeka, with phono- 
graph music pouring from its loudspeak- 
er. The tune was “Rio Rita,” and-as it 


blared over our heads at the receding | 


Dalmatian shore, the words came back 
to me from years ago in the tinny twen- 
ties: “Ri-o Ri-ta, life-is-sweet-a, Ri-ta, 
when-you-are-near. ... 

In 1947—when groups of young people 
strode through the, streets of Belgrade 
chanting about the railway they were 
building to a better life—a newspaper ar- 
ticle had damned western jazz music as a 
corroding “bourgeois influence” that de- 
luded people into a dream world. | Jazz 
was actually banned by las in some parts 
of Croatia. Yet in a Dubrovnik hotel in 


1950, holiday-makers young and old 
were dancing (in a jaded apathetic way) 


to American and Yugoslav jazz tunes as 
recent, some of them, as the late 1930’s. 
Of spontaneous folk-dancing—such as 


the gay kolo so prevalent in Partisan 


days—we saw nothing. s 

The only time I heard any of the old 
Partisan battle songs, not to speak of the 
early postwar work chanteys—was. once 
on the beach at Budva. Three or four 
men sunning themselves on a rock sud- 
denly started to hum a famous Partisan 
war song, “Ide Tito Preko Romanija.” 
When [ casually joined in, they quickly 
stopped singing and Jooked, I thought 
somewhat embarrassed. 


Split is the largest town on the Dal- 
matian coast, and the nearest thing to an 
industrial center. The prewar cement 
factory is now working again: In the 
hotel we met a Swiss engineer who was 
there supervising construction of a mod- 
em plastics factory. Switzerland, he ex- 
plained, is the one country that has kept 
up trade with Yugoslavia since soon 
after the war. In exchange for Yugo- 
slavia's metallic lead, plum brandy and 
foodstuffs, the Swiss gave Swiss francs, 
which piled up in the bank to Yugo- 
slavia‘s account. At length it was de- 
cided to spend these credits on the con- 
Struction of an up-to-date vinyl! plastic 
plant, which can convert limestone, air 
and water into everythiag from high- 
tension insulators to waterproof baby 
pants. Because Split sits on solid lime- 


stone, it was chosen as the site for this 
factory. 


The next day we visited a gala “Ex- 
hibit of the Local Economy of the City 
of Split.” Here, samples of the. area’s 
industrial output were «displayed... For 
a budding planned economy, we found 
a surprising amount of space given to 
such items as‘racing shells for sport, 
paper flowers, ash-trays made from sea- 
shells. | 

The exhibit’s printed. program listed 
45 publicly-owned enterprises as taking 
part in the show. Among these, besides 
the nationalist cement factories, quarries 
and lumberyards, were the municipal 


candy shop, creamery, soft-drink and 


soda-water works, and the (socialist) 
hunting society. On the other hand, ex- 
hibitors from private enterprise num- 
bered 68, mostly artisans and craftsmen, 
but including. a shipbuilder and four 


producers of hard and soft beverages. 
Almost every item displayed, from the 


rack of ready-made clothing to the few - 


pieces of garish modern furniture, had 
the appearance of showroom ‘samples. 
Certainly, from the comments of | the 
visitors, these and other ordinary com- 
modities had been unavailable since be- 
fore the war. : | 
Coming away from the Split exhibit, 
we counted, along the town’s main 
street, five separate shoe-shine workers, 


J 


four of them grown men. dn 1947, this. 


trade—proverbial last resort of the 
unemployed—had been all but non- 
existent in Yugoslavia. 

As we walked along, we noticed an- 
other sight that had been proudly banned 
from the Yugoslavia of three years ago— 
beggars. Near the tourist office, a blind 
middle-aged man asked for hand-outs. 
Inside the walls of the Old City, betore 
the Church of Diocletian, a young 
mother, apparently in good health, held 
her little boy by one hand and ex- 
tended the other for charity. For these 
people, I reflected, the “ever-solid eco- 


nomic and political base” had little or no 


meaning, . 


trialized and self-sufficient. 


As we drove lowly north toward -the 


froutier, over endless parched and <a ge 


miles, we had plenty of time to 
over. what we had seen and heard in two 
weeks of Dalmatian travel. 


Here was a country whose leaders 
had boasted (and whose people had be- 
lieved) that war-torn primitive Yugo- 
slavia could in five years become indus- 
Yet, wher- 
ever we went, it was sadly evident that 
the Five Year Plan had broken down. 
The country and its people were stag- 
nating. Along the whole length of the 
Dalmatian coast, we saw no signs of 
life—only of existence. In one long day's 
drive, we did not pass a single car or 
truck on the road. 


Building was at a-standstill, Housing 


erected in the eager spirit of the early - 


postwar days was already beginning to 
decay from neglect and lack of the 
simplest materials. The only new con- 
struction we found was a cinema theatre 
in _Opatija. being built of reclaimed 
bricks. In: Split (cement center of the 
country) we watchel a woman throw 
her slops from the bombed-out shell of 
her flat onto the main street- below. 


This slow but dynamic - dissolution | 


seemed tragically unnecessary to me as 
I recalled the buoyant boom of three 
short years before yet inevitable in the 
light of Yugoslavia’s present circum- 
stances. It was not just the material 
decadence, the »famine and _ scarcity, 
that depressed us. More disheartening 
even than these was secing how the 
genuine. energy and enthusiasm for 
building Socialism as of 1947 had dis- 
solved into listless apathy, mocked by 
empty slogans, as of 1950. 


I knew Yugoslavs as hearty talkative 
people. Yet this time, reference to world 
affairs brought a shrug; questions about 
Yugoslay-Russian relations, a change of 
subject; mention of the country’s future, 
a vague stare. 


At the very moment that the beggar- 
woman in Split was holding out her hand 
to us for a few spare dinars, the gov- 
ernment in Belgrade was holding out 
its hand to the VU. S. Import-Export 
Bank. A few weeks later newspapers 
announced that the United | States 
st granted Yugoslavia a $15,000,099 
O@mi . 
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THE KRUPPS — PROFITEERS OF DEATH 


(Continued from Page 1) 


his “Strictly Confidential” report who 
had the responsibility. “Krupp is respon- 
sible for housing and feeding,” he said 
categorically. 


Describes 
Béatings 
In addition to these crimes must be 


listed the beatings and tortures. There is 
a sworn statement by Heinrich Busch- 


.hauer, a Krupp employee, who said: 


“I admit that I hit Russians . . . I have 
boxed the people’s ears and beaten them 
with a % rubber tube and a wooden 
stick . . . the more energetic I went 
against these people, the more the works 
manager liked it. ... I had to drive and 
beat the Russians in order to get in- 
creased production from them.” 
~. Walter Thoene, another Krupp em- 
ploye, admitted in a sworn. statement 
that he beat Hungarian Jewish women 
at the instructions of his works manager 
“who was a party member like I was.” 

Thoene testified his boss told him “not 


to be trivial in the choice of means, and 
if necessary, hit them like hitting a piece 
of cold iron.” Lor : 


Had enough? Well, hens was . speci ial 
kind of. torture that was reserved for 


Russian workers. This was an “iron cup- 
board. which was specially manufactured 
by the firm of Krupp to torture Russian 
civilian workers, to such an extent that 
it is impossible to describe. 

“Men and women were often locked 
in one compartment of the cupboard, in 


which a man could hardly stand, for 


long periods.” 


The sworn statement described that 


“at the top of the cupboard there were 
sieve-like airholes through which cold 
water was poured on the unfortunate 
victims during the ice cold winter.” 


_. This is part of the Krupp record, as. 


told by an official agency of the U, S. 
Government. The gd ible is 


now back on the job, by the grace of the 


_ Same government. He is back -hecause 


Washington is rearming Germany and 
it needs Krupp, the Nazi, to do the job. 
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Ruth Armstrong (Sarah Roan) il Alice 


historic Mom Roan. Charles Zimmerman turns 


in a masterful, many-sided acting job as Pop. 


Roan. Neil Polidori as Al, the skeptical soda- 
jerker, gives one of the best performances seen 
in many a day; Elbert Hines as the Negro Com- 
‘munist rank and file leader and Herb Armstrong 
as the white leader come through with integrity 
and sincerity; Ruth Armstrong is very effective 
in the difficult role of the daughter. Hesh Ber- 
nardi turns in an extremely skillful job as Wil- 
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Scenes from 


Barnard: Rubin’s 


Childress (Mom Roan). 4 


THE ACTORS IN THE CANDY STORY 


Barnard Rubin’s Candy Story boasts many a 
fine performance in addition to Alice Childress’ 


loughby; Richard Castle is impressive as the 
Goon and Angele Davila is hilarious as the 
Bookie-numbers man with the expert «assistance of 
Joe Coren as the Bettor; Stanley Green. gives a 
warm, perplexed dignity to his role of the Min- 
ister; Loutse Craig gives hers a fine, cutting edge 
—the sign of a skilled actor; Betty Darin gets 
a lot of laughs from the audience with her amus- 


‘ing characterizations; Lee Michel is just right as 


the Bill Collector; and Billye Reed, Alan_Schaffer 
and Renee Schlissel put over their points suc, 
cessfully. 


Herbert Armstrong (Sol), Elbert Hines (Johnnie) and Ruth. 
Armstrong (Sarah Roan). 


REALITY IS COMING BACK to the theatre. Not on 
Broadway where the drama is ‘drawing further and further from 
the people, but on the little stage of the Czechoslovak Workers 
House at 347 E. 72 St., New York. The Candy Story is winning 
cheers from enthusiastic audiences. We are indebted to Barnard 
Rubin, author arid ‘producer of the play, to director Dolph Greene, 
to production manager Monroe Chasson, to Alice Childress who 
is giving the best performance to be seen in New York City today 
in the role of Mom Roan, and to all those whose efforts have gone 
into building New Playwrights, for this contribution to the growth 
of working-class culture in the United States. The Candy Story is 
a moving drama, enlivened by many moments of robust proletarian 
humor. It weaves the twin themes of a middle-aged couple who 
fight a hopeless battle against the monopolies, and the struggle 
of a union of retail clerks battling a giant chain store and a corrupt 
officialdom. One of the achievements of the play is its presentation 
of Communists, not as mechanical figures who enter from time to 
time and whose lines serve as explanatory footnotes to the action, 
but as an integral part of the action, falling naturally into the 
structure of the drama. Candy Story is a better play than any on 
Broadway because it is concerned with the world we live in and 
attempts to pogtray it honestly—something which only a Marxist 
writer can do. Don’t miss it. 
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Look What You'll Be Missing 
if you.don’t read the special 48-page March issue of 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 


America’s Window on the New World 


® British Reaction to U. S. Policies by D. N. Pritt, prominent 
English attorney, former Labor M. P. 3 

® Transforming the Chinese Economy by Victor Perlo, 
economist : | 

© The Great Debate: War or Peace? by Frederick Y. Field, 
Far East expert — . 

® What is People’s Democracy? by Peter Furst and June 
Cannon, noted correspondents 

® On the Rearming of Germany by Jessica Smith, editor 
New World Review | 

® Warsaw—A Month Later by Elizabeth Moos, educator 

® We Visited the USSR—And Here Is Our Story—Reports 
by members of the American Peace Delegation: Hoi- 
land Roberts, Pauline Taylor, Mollie Lucas, Carl Flod- 
quist, Theresa Robinson, James Miller, Jacqueline Clack, 
Dorothy Bushnell Cole, Dr. John A. Kingsbury, Rev. 
Robert W.. Muir 

¢ A New American Crusade by Abbott Simon, round-up of 
the American peace movement 

® Linking Today with Tomorrow ‘by Ralph Parker, former 
New York Times correspondent who writes on new 
trends in Soviet Art and Literature 

® Mothers Discuss Their Problems by Amy Schechter, who 
tells how mothers are integrated in Soviet society 


New World Review is the new name of the 19-year-old monthly magazine 


Soviet Russia Today, which, in addition to bringing .you informative 
material on the USSR, will now cover ‘significant Ana important develop- 
ments in the People’s Democracies of Eastern Europe, the hew China and 
the colonial world, and in the world-wide movement for peace. 


Special Introductory Subscription to 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 
$1 for 8 months—$2 for 16 months 


ese eee ee eee SUBSCRIBE NOW exueeeeeeeeeesra= 
NEW WORLD REVIEW, 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Start my subscription te NEW WORLD REVIEW with the Special 
March issue. I am enclosing {[} $1 for 8 months ] $2 for 16 months, 


NAME : 
ADDRESS 
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alf the World 


by Claudia Jones 
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EVERY WORKING CLASS MOTHER and housewife knows 


what it is like to try and feed her family today. It’s a question 


of scraping and pinching to make ends meet. Milk, meat, bread 

and vegetables—the bare necessities for a normal healthy diet are 

ractically impossible to keep on the tables of millions of families 
ecause of high prices, es : 

Recently a so-called price stabilization program was announced 

by the Truman Administration Prices were frozen at present levels. 

The truth of the matter, however, was that far from stabilizing 
prices a cynical hoax: was put over on the American people. It 

; means that the war profiteers who have raised 
prices consistently since the defeat of the price 
control program have been given the go-ahead 
signal through the government price agencies to 
enhance their price gouging program and to pro- 
tect their fat profits. But not-many people recog- 
nize that the war profiteers are the same 
forces who control the government's foreign pol- 
icy as well. 
A striking example-of the gory tale of how 
private profit is the mainspring of the govern- 
~ ments rush for armaments and defense is shown 
in the recently publicized annual profit of General Motors Corp. of 
_last year. GM, 40 percent of whose stock is controlled by one family 
—the duPont Family, made $834,000,000 in proft—or nearly one 
billion dollars in 12 months; ‘This huge monopoly is one of the 
leading organizers of America’s present foreign policy. 

No better comparison can be pointed to in so far as who pays 
the cost of war, and whether-the Korean adventure is truly a “cru- 
sade for'freedom,” than to examine the results of this same year-in so 
far as millions of American families are concerned. This was a year, 
in which since June 1950, more than 52,000 American boys have 
died, been wounded or captured, on the Kerean plains in a war 
of intervention 5,000 miles away. ‘This was a year in which one mil- 
lion Korean men, women and children have been brutally slaught- 
ered or frozen to death as a result of MacArthur's aggressive war 
on the peoples of Korea. During this same year, living standards 
have fallen drastically, because on the people has fallen the main 
burden of paying for the cost ofthis ruinous foreign policy. 

It is against this “legalized robbery” to quote from the policy 
statement of the United Labor Police Committee of the top C{O- 
AFL leaders, that a call recently was voiced urging American house- 
wives and consumers to enlist in a fight for tighter price controls. To 
implement this proposal, these labor leaders have scheduled a na- 
tional conference on March 20, to plan such a nation-wide campaign. 
These same labor leaders recently resigned their posts in the 
“defense” planning agencies and charged that Big Business com- 
pletely controls the government's economic machinery. But at the 
same time, they refuse to similarly admit that Big Business controls 
the government foreign policy as well, as evidenced in their sup- 
port of the war program. But in contrast to them, millions of rank 
and file working men and women and wives questiéa, this ruinous 
foreign policy. It is after all, their pocketbooks and chifdren’s bellies 
which are stark evidences of the wage freeze, high prices and speed- 
up hazards to life and health. All this should make it incumbent 
on womens peace committees and women’s organizations to utilize 
this call to move into action in every community against this all time 
price high. ~ 

Enlisting in support of labor's call against high prices should be 
regarded by American wives and mothers not as a way to “equalize 
sacrifices’ ‘with the Wall Street profiteers, but as an integral part 
of the anti-war, pro-peace struggle in our country. There’ can be 
no “equality of sacrifice” between mothers whose sons are now 
needlessly dying on foreign battlefields and the Wall Street. stock- 
holders of the GM, duPont, Ford trusts—dealers in death and ag- 
“gression. ‘This is true, primarily because the very premise of the 
' present foreign policy is based on the conscious fraud that our coun- 
try’s security is jeopardized by “Soviet aggression” which deception 
is robbing American families today of milk, meat and bread. 


‘Nothing Be 


‘By CAROL TILGHMAN 


“— ,cON’S£ THINK there is 


any ‘hing better than the union. 
As \ong as there's Local 65 and 
as Long 9s I have to work, Ill be 
one of them.” So spoke Ellen 
Ghee corrugated box worker, 
shor stewara, Negro mother cf 
two children aged five and six. 


Her job is not an easy one, 
but Mrs. Ghee feels it has its 
rewa-ds. She is up at six o clock 
every morning, out of the house 
by seen; her eldest child, Cath- 
erine, is dressed for school in 
fresh -clothes each day; while 


Penny, although not at school, ~ 


insists she be dressed like Cath- 
erine. Their mother’s. on-the- 
job da’ begins out in Brooklyn 
at 8 a. She has been on tat 
job —t ing, folding and strip- 
ping boxes, with one-half hour 
ter lun h—since 1942. 

“Our shop belonged to the 
AFL before 65 came along. The 
workers never got a raise then. 
They di'‘n’t know what it was 
to go to a union meeting. The 
foreman used to meet us at the 
door and say: “You, work; to 
some; and ‘you,-go home, to 


others. 


“I was the first Negro woman 
to be hired in the shop. After 
me, came 12 ‘more.” 


« 


ELLEN GHEE still tells the 
angry story of how she fought 
jimcrow in her Brooklyn shop. 


“Once’ they built’ a second 
toilet for all the women.< The 
foreman pointed to the old toilet 
and said to us: “That one’s for 
you girls.” -* didn’t get him at 
first and then it sank in. “What 
de you mean by you girls? I 
asked him. He claimed the boss 
had told hir: so.. So I went to 
the boss. ‘I never said anything 
like that,” he backtracked.* After 
that, they let the Negro women 
alone.” 

Ellen’s position of leadership 
among her werk-crew goes back 
to 1942. “I was making $21 a 
week,” she exnlains, “The boss 
commented on my good work. 
I asked for a three dollar raise 
for myself anc the other wo- 
men, as our pay was less than 
the men’s by that much. He 
turned us down. At lunchtime 
we got dressed and marched out 
in a body. We went right to 


the union—12 of. us. © When 


word reached us that-he was 
willing to give the’ increase to 
me and one other woman, I 


told him: ‘I'm sorry—but we all f washes the clothes, mops the 


' floors and takes the kids out. 


belong to one union, we all do 


A \WOMAN TODAY 


A LETTER FROM 330 CHILDREN*IN A CONCENTRATION CAMP 


killed, our sisters torture? And 
thus began. our experiences. 
They -took us from our homes 
and brought us before -Courts 
Martial. Those of us who re- 
fused to denounce our mothers 
and fathers, those who would 
—Walter Liopmann, in the not betray our brothers and 
New York Herald Tribune, sisters were sentenced to death, 
April, 1947. 3 to life imprisonment at hard 
° ° ® labor, or to 20-year prison terms. 

‘And so began a series of 
transfers from prison to prison. 
The first stop was the island 
of Youra. The men and women 
guards beat us. They forced us 
to do hard work. ~The only 
food we got was a panful of 
worm-ridden kidney beans or 
black beans. We were insulted, 


~ “We have chosen Turkey 
and Greece, not because 
they need aid, but because 
they constitute strategic 
gateways to the Black Sea 
and to the’ heart of the 
Soviet Union.” 


From this fascist-ridden Greece 
which “we have chosen” to sup- 
port and bolster up with Mar- 
shall aid dollars, comes. this 
heart-rending letter of 330 chil- 
dren who are being held: in the 
infamous Makronissos concen- 
tration camp in fascist. Greece. 


WHEN THE NAZIS left the 
country, we believed that free- 


dom had finally come. We came 


out to dance“in the streets—but 
our songs had scarcely died 
_ from our lips when new 

cutions began. Our fathers were 
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kicked, terrorized. Then the 
“people's authorities” who are 
now in power in Greece wanted 
to demonstrate their interest in 
the younger generation—and they 
tx0k us* from there and sent us 


here to the island of death, to 


? = 


Makronissos—for reeducation. 

_ Here started the life of night- 
ly torture, threats, assaults, and 
humiliations. Protests- on ‘our 
part -against the sadistic hang- 


*men-‘educators,” brought new 


restrictions, new tortures. Many 
of our original group have gone 
insane. Others have been per- 
manently crippled by broken 
backs and legs.. Dozens of us 
began to spit up blood. 
Because they have refused to 
Sign repentence statemeuts, i.e., 
to betray the political drams for 
freedom and. peace thy haye 
nurtured from their brave par- 
ents and older brothers nd sis- 
ters, 15 of our comrads have 
been locked in special “disci- 
plinary” cells for the pest two 
and a half months. 
‘ We live under a sever::mili- 


tary discipline and ar: con-— 


sidered as under-aged s~\diers. 


We labor all day long as i* con-— 


: 
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MRS. ELLEN GHEE and her children, Catherine and Penny, 


the same work, and we all want 
the same pay. We got it, too. 
I now make $56." : 


% 5: 

ONE MIGHT EXPECT aill 
would be helter-skelter in a 
family household like Ellen 
Ghee’s, where both parents work 


and both are active union mem- 
bers. But just the opposite is 
true. “How do you do it?” I 
asked “Mrs. Ghee. Her reply 
was: cooperation and organiza- 
tion. Both Ellen and her hus- 
band agree on the methed and 
both cooperate on the practical 
program which makes for a 
smooth-running, cheerful house- 
hold. Pressed for details, this 
working mother described the 
daily Ghee routine more fully: 


., “I leave Penny with a friend 
downstairs during the day. She 
takes care of two others be- 
Sides her own. My husband 


I iron, cock and clean. At night, 
if I have a union meeting, my 
husband stays home—and visa 
versa. We work it out as we go 
along. You have to try different 
ways until it works. The main 
thing isyou have te both want 
to make it work. We take the 


demned to -hard-laber for life. 


There are 336 of us children— 
with miserable food, tortured 


bodies and despairing souls, held 
in. .bondage like little slaves— 
whe are leading on this island 
a life unknown by any other 


-generation of human beings. 


e raise our voices with the 
—_ that they will reach yon, 
ill reach the Greek people, will 
reach across the world where 
there are mothers and fathers 
and people with human feelings. 


“What law, what rn. at permits. 


the torture of children? What 


nce, terror and hate, be 
orced to submit to the atrocious 
tortures on this island, drenched 
with / blood of so many child 
“ietign 


long will we, the victims of 
a 


’ 


kids viten to the union with us, 
especially if we go there on 
Saturdays. Friday nights I go 
to the. Harlem Community 
Croup. Many nights after I come 
home from a meeting, I iron 
clothes until'2 a.m. 
* 

“IT ISN’T EASY. But our 
love for the union and pride in 
helping te make it grow give us 
a lot of energy that we wouldn't 
ordinarily have.” | 

Mrs. Ghee speaks glowingly 
of what the union means to a 
workers family. She added, “I 
think the security plan helped 
me really appreciate the union 
more than ever. I was out 12 
weeks, for example. Ten days 
in the hospital. The union’s 
security plan got for me a semi- 
private room, doctor, and opera- 
tion—all free. The union - paid 
close to $400. And besides that, 
I reeeived $29.70 sick benefits 
every week for 12 weeks. The 
boss wouldn't believe it. I had 


te show him the receipted bills: 


“The boss wonders why we 
get up early mornings-to help 
other 65ers picket when they 
go on strike. He wonders why 
we give up a half-day’s work to 
join a picket line when other 
workers need ‘our help. 

“We don’t wonder, that’s for 
sure, we know!” 


OUR FIRST 
BIRTHDAY 


WOMAN TODAY will mark 
its first birthday March 26. Those 
of us who have worked to pro- 
duce and continue this page 
have many mixed but definite 
feelings and opinions about it. 
We plan to share these with-our 
readers shortly, But-we also are 
even more interested in getting 
YOUR thinking and opinions 
about WOMAN TODAY. Our 
March 25 issue will feature 
YOUR birthday thoughts of 
your page. 

_ We are asking for it.. We also 
ask that you be concise and- 
realistic in your suggestions. A 
womans page means many dif- 
things to many people. 
What does it mean to you? Has 
WOMAN TODAY, in its one 


ferent 
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eft in Seoul 


‘Rubble and corpses—that’s what remains today of 
“liberated” Seoul. Entering the ruins of what was once 
a city of 1,800,000 people, United Press correspondent 
Robert Vermillion ecstatically described Seoul in terms 
of “the sort of epic devastation that made Warsaw a sym- 
bol of a great city obliterated by war...” 

He forgot a more pertinent comparison—that Warsaw 
was a Polish city, destroyed not by Poles, but by German 
Nazis—just as Seoul was a Korean city, destroyed not by 
Koreans, but by the bombs of Gen. Douglas MacArthur: 
__. And the American reporter complained that the “wom- 

= _— en and children and old men’ left in the ruins “were so 
* ~~. Stunned by the violent tides of war that they showed iio 
: feeling of gratitude for the political liberation.” 

Gratitude for the political liberation! 

‘Trim South Korean policemen” entered the destroyed 
city with the MacArthur forces—the same fascist murder- 
ers of Syngman Rhee who were ushered into Seoul once 
before by MacArthur. They killed some 50,000 Seoul 
civilians during their last stay in the city. 

They widowed the women and orphaned -the chil- 
dren who are all that remains of a once great metropolis. 

' And UP reporter Vermillion admitted that “they fall 
at the feet of the Americans and weep not because they 
embrace an ideal but because the presence of the Ameri- 
cans freed them from the Hell of continuous shellfire and 
aerial bombardment.” A Hell, be it remembered, directed 
by Gen. MacArthur. 3 
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— See Page 3 — 


The life of the Negro ex-GI Willie McGee is still in danger de- 
spite the stay of his scheduled March 20 execution granted Thurs- 


| | © | day by U.S. Supreme Court Justice Hugo Black, William L. Patter- 
| pita ; C y son, executive secretary of the Civil Rights Congress, declared in 
we | Washington on Friday. | 


a > 9 “The fight for McGee's freedom must be intensified,” the CRC 
1 | aps nid ns leader said. He hailed as a partial victory the winning of the stay 


to permit attorneys time until Tuesday to file a writ of certiorari (or 
review) before the full membership of the high court. . 


ce Mo ve ment But Patterson warned against illusions that the fight against the 
ae y ae | Mississippi rape frameup and the legal lynching is won. 
—— See Page 3 — Justice Black halted the execution, scheduled for Tuesday, 


12:01-a.m., only to permit filing of the petition asking the court to 
review the case on the basis of affidavits citing new evidence that 


( MYKO REBUFFS BRITON — and — sentenee were Ne by perjured testi- 
2 ee : I inted hat if the St Court, which thrice be- 
THREAT TO. BIG 4 TALKS || fore tumed down MeGee's appeal, refuses the new application for 
es . review after the court ends its recess March 26, the case will again 

1s os be (Gontinved ; on. Fane MS ae | 


-— See Page 2 —— 
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~ The People at Albany 


By Michael Singer 


Dewey 
nd GOP to Betray 


ALBANY.—The 1951 Legislature which wound up two and-a half months of “de- 
liberation” this week will long be studied as‘a masterpiece in political demagogy and bi- 
partisan betrayal of the men and women who work for a living. In its final week, the Re- 


publican-controlled session | ran 
roughshod over labor's rights, un- 
empioymient insurance, civil liber- 
ties, constitutional government, 
peace aspirations of the over- 
whelming masses of the people,| 
, and the economic welfare of the | 
wa ge-earner. 


But though the GOP had a six- 
vote majority in the Senate and a 
13-vote aes: Seek in the Assembly, 
none of these reactionary enact- 


ments could have been achieved—_ 


certainly not with the ease they 
were passed—without the sell-out 
manipulations of the Democratic 
party. 

Seldom has the minority laid 
down so supinely for the Dewey 
steamroller to pass over. There was 
much shouting, much semblance 
of “debate,” much mimeograph op- 
position, much dire warnings from 
Democratic leaders of aa elec- 
toral retribution. 


Shakespeare said it best: “Sound | 
and fury signifying nothing.” 
* 


TAKE), THE Hughes-Brees bill 
which virtually opens the way for 
destruction of jobless benefits. It 
was known for many months that 
Dewey and representatives from 
Standard Oil, General Motors, 


Equitable Life Insurance Co., New’ 


York Telephone and General Elec- 
tric were drafting an employers 
version of unemployment insur- 
ance. But not until jast Monday 
dic «se Democratic chiefs 
even issue a protesting statement 
and not until hours before the 
Hughes-Brees bill was to be debat- 
ed did they assign Frederick Um- 


here | sue 


To Protest Trial 


LONDON.—Seven dock leaders 
were ordered held today for trial 
on grounds of “conspiracy” to in- 
cite “illegal” strikes The prelimi- 
nary court decision came as 9,500 
‘London dockers stayed off their 
job today for the fifth time to 
protest the prosecution of the 


9,500 London Dockers’ Strike 


of 7 Leaders 


The decision to commit the 


| seven to trial after hearings that 


began Feb. 9, raised the possiblity 
that longshoremen throughout the 


country would strike in protest. 
The walkout of the London 
dockers today left 50 ships idle 


seven. 


land 33 others undermanned. 


Chiang Wants to Rehire Nazi General 
GOETTINGEN, Germany.—Former Nazi Gen. Alexander von 
Falkenhausen, imprisoned by a Belgian court for war crimes, has 
been invited to resume his post as military advisor to’ ‘Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek when he is free. 


Bernhardt von Claer, another. 


German general who was acquitted in the same Belgian trial, re- 


turned home here today with the 


news of the offer to von F alikcn- 


hausen. He said Generalissimo Chiang had sent two letters to von 


Falkenhausen. 


hey, secretary-treasurer of the In-| 
ternational Ladies Garment Work- 

ers, to help. legislators argue 
against it. 

| Similarly with the sales tax. The 
| Democrats, 
connived with the Republicans to 
sell out state aid for New York 
City: in return-for a 3 percent 
gouge. of consumers, became 
frightened by the avalanche of 
united opposition in all boroughs. 
They appealed to the GOP behind 


closed doors to “get us off the! : 


hook” and introduced a payroll tax 
asa substitute. 

The result? A $60,000,000 steal 
iby the Impellitteri regime in ¢a- 
|hoots with the Dewey administra- 
tion, 


* 

ON CIVIL DEFENSE — the 
Dewey dictatorship bill—and on 
the pro-Fascist “loyalty” bill, the 
Democrats argued against “details” 
and “mechanics of the measure. 
They beat their breasts in behalf of 
the “principles” of the “screening™ 
and dismissal threat to civil serv- 
ice workers, out-redbaiting the 
redbaiters and engaging in desper- 
ate camouflage to differentiate be- 
tween President Truman's “loyalty” 
witchhunts and Gov. Dewey's 
drive on civil liberties. 

The debasing spectacle of Dem- 
ocratic “opposition” to the GOP 
was best shown in their complete 
surrender on the McGoldrick 15 
percent rent increase. On this is- 
,. the Democrats. swelled their 
lungs and screamed to high heav- 
| ens—but only after the damage had 
been done, after the bipartisan 
deal had been put through. 


Assails Bill 


Entry of West Indians 


WASHINGCTON.—A new 


amend the immigration law was d 


Senate subcommittee as one 
face of the ordinary immigrant,” 
_. discriminates against the West In- 
dian people and would exclude 
_ from the U. 
inquiring minds, 

The bill, said the immigration 
attorney Carol King, purports to 
protect the United States from 
. foreign totalitarianism but in fact 
further sacrifices our freedom to 
hysteria and native totalitarian- 
ism.” 

Mrs. King, representing § the 
American Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born, was scheduled to 
testify in person beforé the Immi- 
' gration subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. . IlIness pre- 
vented. her. appearance and she 
submitted her testimony in writing. 
- Mrs. King charged that: 

_ °@ In setting new immigration 
quotas, the bill is discriminatory by 
limiting immigration of Negroe- 
from the West Indies to 100 a ycar, 
- by slashing quotas“for colored peo- 
oe of Asian nations and bv estab- 
ishing new bars against eastern 
Europeans and Iboring © classes 
. from all. -éountries. : 


SECOND-CLASS CITIZENS ~~ 
® It~ seeks to “put the non- 
citizen's views in a straitjacket.’ 


, He could not come here “if. we. dis- 
ith x views, past, :pres- 


Pack: oie 
oe: nce bts 


S. non-citizens with: 


| _ Americans for Democratic Ac- 


2 “ate 


Limiting 


sill by Sen. Pat McCarran to 
rg wna Friday before a 
whicl{ “slams the door in the 


having deliberately4 


GROMYKO 


The War Is 
Rough on Him 


The Chrysler Corporation will provide its chairman, K. T. Kel- 
ler, with a new contract under which he will pocket a $300,000 
annual salary for five years and after that a yearly stipend of $75,000 


for life. 


Chrysler workers average about $75.fo® a 40-hour week. The 
cost of living has to continue to rise before they Il see another penny 
per hour boost in their pay envelopes. 


Gromyko Rebutts 


Wen Teachers’ 
Salary Fight 
Not Yet Won 


The impression that New. York' 


City teachers are to receive a $500 
increase through the bill passed 
Friday by the Leyislature, based 
on the Moore Commission recom- 
mendations, is “false and mislead- 
ing,” said Abraham . Lederman 
president of ‘the Teachers Union, 
ant_Mrs. Rose Russell, union legis- 
lative director. 


“In actual fact,” they said Fri- 
day, “the majority of high school 
teachers will receive no more than 
a $175 raise. As’ for the elemen- 
tary school teachers, although the 
bill provides an increase of $350 
at the maximum level, it is virtu- 
ally certain that they will not re- 
ceive this increase before July 1, 
1952. There is no guarantee they 
will ever receive it. Actually fewer 
than half of the émfitire teaching 
staff will receive the top increase 


® It would. remove jurisdiction 
of a federal judge over naturaliza-| 
tion proceedings and place nat- 
uralized citizens in a second class 
category. 

® It would limit court review 
in deportation cases to habeas cor- 
pus, and would forbid a fon-citi- 
zen to test his rights unless he was 
in avtual custody. _. 

The new bill, Mrs. King in- 
formed: the committee, would re- 
sult in “wholesale ‘deportations of 
persons Jong resident in. this coun- 
try for associations and affiliations 
constituting no ground for deporta- 
tion when «amndertaken. 

“It would,” she said; “require 
the sacrifice of freedom of belief 


and conduct. in order to secure}. 


gas 

citizenship, and would then render 
ithat citizenship msecure and eva- 
escent so that a naturalized citi- 


: 


of $350.” 


They further pointed out that 
Dewey's pre-election promise of a 
“substantial teacher salary_inctease 
has gone the way of the\ great 
O'Dwyer double-cross of 1949.” 


“Teachers, parents and stu- 
dents,” they said, “who-dre eager 
to have their extra curricula activi- 
ties restored, now look to Mayor} 
Impellitteri an dthe ‘city tdminis- 
tration for a more realistic .and 
}more sympathetic action toward 

solving the school crisis: by ‘pro- 
viding the funds for a satisfactory 
salary increase.’ 


Spring Peace Bazaar 

An exceptional collection of all 
types of merchandise—all fresh, at 
amazing prices are available at 


‘Izen could never feel sure: that he’ 
would not be sucked into the de- 
}portation morass.” 


ADA TESTIMONY 
Stanley H. Lowell, speaking for 


| 


the Spring Peace Bazaar to be held 
today, Tuesday and Wednesday, 


Division of the National Council 
of. American-Soviet _ Friendship. 
The Bazaar is being held at -the 
headquarters of the Council, Suite 


told the hearing | the new 


ire peo Bill is “hasty and ill- 


=ladvised.”. Lowell, who was former | Among the hems for sale are 


assistant U. §. attorney in New 
Xork and.isinew. assistant to Man: 


“Oh | ‘Page BL aa ae ? 


$497 £ 


803, 114 E. $2 St., daily from 1 
‘to 10 p.m. 


household wares, wearing apparel 
“for men, women and chi dren, | vice- 
jewelry, bric-4-brac’ oe 


fe if mo" RAbfhissiO€ ali 


: Soviet Union 


‘Briton on 


myko Friday sharply rebufted 


lhreat 


lo Big 4 Pariey 


PARIS.—Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 


British delegate Ernest Davies 


who said the “west had gone. as far as it could” in trying 


to reach agreement on a Big Four 
méeting agenda and tried to ques- 
tion the Soviet Union's sincerity. 
“If the Soviet Union rejects our 
last draft,” said Davies, “it could’ 
only seem to us to mean that the 
does not want a 
of Foreign Ministers 


Council 
meeting.” 3 

Gromyko ‘said that this was 
“completely and fully preposter- 
ous. and added that “if we start 
questioning each others motives, 
I must say that the Soviet Union 
has more grounds for suspicion of 
the other powers than vice versa.” 

“Even while we are sitting right 
here,” he added, “the three west- 
ern powers are carrying out meas- 
ures to rearm Germany.” 

Gromyko also protested sharply 
attempts by the western powers to 
dictate their wishes to the Soviet 


Gromyko said, “I should like to 
remind him that this kind of lan- 
guage is not proper at a conter- 
ence when the Soviet Union is 
present. 

“It is all right to talk like that 
at Brussels, but not when the So- 
viet Union is present.” 

The Soviet delegate had ref- 
erence to the Atlantic pact meet- 
ing in the Belgian capital last De- 
cember when Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson laid down the law 
to the member nations that they 
must accept the rearmament of 
Germany, — 

When French delegate Alex- 
andre Parodi said he was “very dis- 
appointed’ by Gromyko’s attitude, 
Gromyko snapped: 

“It is Mr. Parodi’s own business 
if he wants to be. enraptured or 


Union. Answering Davies, 


disappointed about what I say. 
That's. his business.” 


Mine, Mill Workers 


Back Packinghouse- 
Fignt for Pay Raise 


DENVER.—“Wholehearted support” of the Intemational 


Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers to the nation’s 
packinghouse workers if they are forced to strike was pledged 


here by Mine-Mill’s four Interna- 
tional union officers. 

A statement, a copy ‘of which 
was sent to Defense mobilization 
director C. E:. Wilson by ba 


Mine-Mill officers, expressed “ 


it was announced by the N. Y.|tious concern over the dela 


approving the 9-cent hour 
increase won by the United | ge 
inghouse Workers and Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen_ in free collect} - bar- 


| gaining.” 


The statement was 
Mine-Mill president John Clark, 


Pointing out that even the pack- 
ing corporation heads have argued 
the i increase is “fair and reasonable” 
the ‘Mine-Mill officials declared 
e.| that “denial of this wage increase 
in| would -be final proof that the na- 
tion's .defense mobil'zers are de- 
termined to continue lining the 
pockets of the munitions profiteers 
at the expense of U. S. working 
boop hes: nee 

They’ described.” ‘the govern- 
vlmehit’s wage freeze order as “a 
toadblock in the path of millions 


vice-presidents Orville 
Charles’ > Wilsott) ‘and 


| peaserer: Maurice Travis. 
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ists, at Capital Rally, Chart 
ingclass Movement for Peace 


By Joseph North 


- WASHINGTON.—Plans to mobilize millions of workers to win peace were charted Friday 
by 100 trade union delegates to the American Peace Crusade who remained an extra day for that 
purpose. All praised the results of the previous day's efforts, which culminated Thursday night with 


BARCELONA LEAFLETS URGE. 
DEMONSTRATION APRIL | 


BARCELONA,. Spain.—Leaflets were distributed here today 
calling for a new demonstration against the cost of living on April 1, 
the 12th anniversary of dictator Francisco Francos defeat of the 
Spanish Republic, with the aid of Hitler and Mussolini. j 

The typewritten leaflets, which were picked up by police nee 
invited people ‘to join in a peaceful demonstration. 

-All but 200 of the 1,000 persons arrested in Monday’s Cost- 
of-living general strike have been freed, reliable sources said. x 

But civil guards and armed police still patrolled the streets td. 


an enthusiastic mass rally at 


Prof. Robert Morss Lovett, former governor of the Virgin 
Islands; Dr. Philip Morrison, atomic scientist; Mrs. Theresa 


Robifson, leader of the Negro 
Elks, and Paul Robeson. 


The 100 trade unionists who 
stayed over (200 had to leave 
Thursday night) were from~ the 
west coast, the northwest, Chicago, 
Detroit, and the East—and repre- 
sented practically every major in- 
dustry. They were members of 
AFL, CIO and independent 
unions. 


Thirty speakers—men and wom- 
en—exchanged experiences in. their 
work for peace. All agreed the 
sentiment in the factories and local 
unions was extremely favorable 
for building a great peace move- 
ment. They characterized their 
achievements to date as “only a 
beginning.” 

The peace ballots they had dis- 
tributed, their reports showed, 
brought -similar results every- 
where:, the great majority wanted 
an end to the Korean war and 
favored negotiations to end the 
world’s tensions. 


Marcel Scherer, New York co- 
ordinator of the National Labor 
Conference for Peace, presided. 

One of the outstanding speakers 


was Miss Alberta Hadley, of Oak-|. 


land, Cal., 28, the first Negro 
woman elected to the executive 


. board of the coast Longshoremen’s | 


union. Miss Hadley stressed the 
great role the Negro people must 
assume in the struggle against war. 
“If we win peace,” she said, “and 
maintain it firmly, we won't have 
any McGee or Martinsville Seven 
cases. And we will have peace 
at home as well as abroad.” 


Delegates -agreed 
challenge the concept of “equality 
of sacrifice” presented by CIO 
President Philip Murray.. They 
planned to do so by a “tremendous 
distribution of leaflets, pamphlets 
and other peace literature.” They 
agreed to step up the peace poll 
everywhere, and to work to per- 
suade the minority of workers 
polled who are still confused on 
the issues. 

All agreed they were conducting 
“no mere Gallup Poll,” but that! 


organization must result from the| 
balloting. 


Delegates also discussed 


held in Chicago June 1 and 2. 
William Levner, of New York. 


| head of the arrangements commit- 


tee Of the Pilgrimage, proposed a 
resolution and a delegation,;to the 
Police Commissioner here to pro- 


test “the vile incident” in which 


PPOINT OF ORDER § 


A MODEST MAN 
By Alan Max 


“When: Frankie Costello refused to have his face shown 
on “TV, he set an example of modesty that the rest of us might 
He demonstrated that no matter how far up we 
go in the world—or the underworld—we should at all times 
have a proper sense of our own insignificance, . 

Costello probably reasoned this way: 

But after all, am I really so big? 
Compared to the mob that owns General Motors, U. S. Steel 
and Aluminum Corporation of America, I’m only-a little guy. 
Ive never been able to muscle into their racket and I guess 
They're much bigger than little-me, but do they 
go around hunting publicity? No, they're real modest. 
never show their names, their faces or their bank accounts. l 
Most people don't even know who these guys are. 


well follow: 


“Sure I'm a big. shot. 


I never will. 


planning a bigger war 
pty in the background. 


t aot pi ys 08 
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Turners Arena, which heard 


they must) 


the about their reported “connections” 


P . 
nationwide peace congress to be’ 


‘why the government 


any gang war, but they stay mod-. 
t behoves me to do likewise.” 
art there i is such a thing. as too much modesty. 


Bishop C. M. Hooper, of the Naza-, 
rene Church of Chicago, was ar- 
rested and subjected to indignities. 
The ‘resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

It was pointed out that Bishop 
Hooper, a former stockyards work- 
er, had been one of the founders 
of the Packinghouse union. 
THURSDAY'S RALLY 

With obvious approval several 
speakers described the activities of 
Thursday as “a big shot in the 


intimidate the pcople. 


arm for the peace movement. 


Thursday’s events concluded with es : 
speeches which stressed the -im- rms r er s 
perative need to continue the big e ° : 


power negotiations for pedte. 
Dr. Lovett told Thursday night's 
mass meeting that the nation “is 


only beginning to feel the misfor- Ig est inl istory 


WASHINGFBON.—The government disclosed today it 
“and|is ordering planes; tanks, guns and other equipment at a 
the American way of life is pass-lrate of more than $60,000,000,000 a year from the profit- 


tunes that come with war.” 
“We are losin 
used to enjoy,” 


the freedom we 
e declared, 


ing. It will be far worse, too, if we 


don’t win peace.” glutted monopolies. 
Peace, he sdid, should have one The Office of Defense Mobiliza- 


made on the terms suggested by | fion reported that contracts grant- 
Indian Premier Nehru. He declared|ed for the armed services reachef 
the Korean dispute should have! $5,700,000,000 in January and 
been settled yby the: United Na-| $4,700,000,000 = in February. 
(Continued on- Page 6) March contracts are running about 


the same rate as in February . 

_ The January total was the high- 
est in the country’s: history, top* 
ping any month during World 
War II. However, a good part of 
the increase was due to higher| 
prices. 


electrification, 


metallurgical processes, and med- 
ical and . geological discoveries. 


literature are added, 
amount since the prizes were es- 


Inventors, 
Scientists Win 
Stalin Prizes” 


MOSCOW. — Sergei Vavilov, 
president “of the Academy of 
Sciences, -until his death’ recently, 
has been awarded a Stalin prize 
for his contribution to science in 
the field-of optics, the Soviet press 
reported Friday. } 

Another award went to Sergei 
Zhuk, builder of the giant Volga 


River hydroelectric works. There 


. re many prizes for highway, 
ubway and housing constructions, 
improvement of 


It appeared the current prizes 
will exceed 30,000,000 rubles ($7,- 


900,000) and may reach 40 ,000,000 


($10,000,000) if awards for art and 
-the highest 


tablished in 1939. and a substantial 
item of the Soviet budget. 

PRAVDA and IZVESTIA ap- 
peared in special six-page editions 
today with five pages devoted te 
prizes for important ‘contributions 
ranging from construction of preci- 
sion instruments to the raising of 
reindeer. 


2 Ex-Aides of Truman Linked to 
Army ‘Surplus’ Goods Scandal 


WASHINGTON.—Paul Griffith, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, and Charles Poletti, former New York 


lieutenant-governor and later military government chief in 
occupied Italy, were linked Fri- 

day to operators who had made. ment. corporation. The United 
huge profits from reselling in this | States Government still has not 
country U.S. Army “surpluses,” collected for it. Most of the equip- 
which had been given to West) ment mentioned so far was trucks 
Germany for nothing. ‘and automotive parts. 

Rep. Herbert C. ‘Bonner: (D- The congressmen are concerned 
NC), chairman of a House Execu- because the equipment was sold 
tive Expenditures Committee look-| #5 surplus after the outbreak of 
‘ing into the deals, said Griffith, | the Korean War while the Com- 
‘former American Legion com-|™* Department was granting 


mander, Poletti will be questioned licenses to private purchasers to 
ship it to the United States on 


ground that it had become ° ‘scarce™ 
in this country. . 


Griffith has been identified as an 
permitted |#Ssociate of Morris Klein who 
private individuals to make “hig | helped Klein’s firm, Oakland Truck 
profits” reselling Army surpluses Sales of Pittsbrrgh, to press a 
from Germany and other areas. claim for damages against the 
The German surpluses originally|AT™y for freezing further sur- 
were sold to Steg, a quasi-govern-| P/use sales by Steg. 

Poletti, an attorney, was said to 
have represented a Germian cor- 
poration known as Trucks ‘and:_ 
‘Spares, owned now or formerly by 


with the surplus’ property transac- 
tions. 


The investigators want to know 


POLETTI 


GRIFFFITH 


‘a mysterious Briton, Charles Daw- 
son. 

Witnesses said yesterday that 
Dawson once held a corner on all 
Army surplus trucks and automo- 
tive equipment in Germany 
through options with Steg. 

The Commerce Department al- 
lowed private operators to bring 
the surplus equipment back into 
this country on grounds that it was 
“scarce. The investigators. were 
told it was resold here for many, 
many times its cost in Germany. 

Commerce Department officials 
i| shrugged off responsibility for the 

situation. . They conceded that 
|“speculators” had bought up sur- 
plus Army material abroad and 

at to. . 
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DENNIS WELCOME RALLY 
TO STRESS McGEE FIGHT 


Continuation of. the fight to 
save Willie McGee, Negro ex-GI 
framed on a “rape” charge in Mis- 
sissippi, will be one of the themes 
of the “Welcome Back” rally next 
Wednesday for Eugene Dennis, 
general secretary of the Commu- 


nist Party, who went to prison for 
challenging the legality of ' the 
Un-American Activities Commit- 
‘tee 


. ‘The rally will be:held at Rock-| 


iki daar 


The ‘rally Wednesday will also 
emphasize the need for united ac- 
tion to win the peace, and widen-~ 


ing the fight for the freedom of 


Dennis and 10 other members of 
the National Committee of the 
Communist Party who face long 


prison terms as a result of the no- 
torious frame-up at Foley Square 
in 1949. They were convicted for 
their political beliefs. 
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Peace’. a Dirty 
ford in Wall St. 


By Bernard Burton 
a THE LABOR LEADERS who were complaining. that Big 
Business is running the war mobilization program aren't telling 
half the story. The point is that the whole mess is Big Busi- 
ness’ war and it’s their war because it’s the most profitable “enter- 
prise” Wall Street has ever undertaken. 

It’s only natural that one of the biggest of the trusts— 
General Electric—should have its man Charles E. Wilson in 
the government. As mobilization director, he acts as manager 
of the. whole works. And he’s doing all right by his outfit. 


GE last week reported the biggest nine-month haul in its entire 


history—$112,919,454 for the first nine months of 1950. 
* 


BUT IF YOU THINK that’s something, it's peanuts com- 
pared to the record haul of General Motors, whose profit of 
$834,044.039 for 1950 is the highest ever recorded for any 
company in the history of the world. It amounted to more than 
the profits of all the railroads combined, and they are chalking 
up records, too. 

And if GM is doing okay then ip monopolists, the 
duPonts, are bound to be riding the gravy’ train, for these 


munitions profiteers own 40 percent of the stock of GM. The. 


oS duPont deNemours and Co. ‘munitions. empire handed 
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out $6.59 a share last year compared to -$4.51 in 1949. And 
other companies— Westinghouse, U. S. Rubber, Kennecott Cop- 
per, American Telephone and Telegraph ($351,161 oe 
also hauling in unprecedented profits. 

+ ) 

THE NATIONAL CITY BANK MONTHLY letter. pointed 
out that financial reports of 1,041 “manufacturing corporations 
showed an average rise in profits of 35 percent over 1949, The 
letter comments that “most companies were able to absorb 
rising wage rates and material costs, as well as highér federal 
income tax rates plus the excess profits tax, and still. show 
sharp gains in net income to the highest level ever reached.” 

That 35 percent raise (have your wages risen 35 percent?) 
was only an average. It was higher for many strategic indus- 

tries: meat packing, 63 percent; cotton goods, 43 percent; 


. ¢lothing, 48 percent; rubber, 75 percent; lumber, 81 percent; | 


steel, 38 percent; electrical equipment, 49 percent; coal mining, 


37 percent; metal mining, 59 percent; transportation. 8] - 
cent; ety xs and telegraph, 53 percent, r ee igte 


* 


EVEN THOUGH profits such as these have never been 
recorded in the history of U. S. industry, they're nothing com- 
pared to 9 me big companies are looking forward to. Busi- 
ness journals ‘predict government war contracts will bring bi 
business $87,000,000,000 between now and 1952. And a tH 
more, those contracts will go to only the biggest companies, a 
government practice up to now already indicates, with the 


biggest orders going to GM which has $3 000, 
of government orders at this moment. ‘ a sige 


No wonder Wall Street stands in f ‘of 
zine Business Week calls a heanee ‘ouema? whet tin: mage. 


It isn’t that GM, GE, duPont and the others can’t make 
money in peacetime. It’s 
np) See Aer | 
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just that they make lots more through — China.” 


North Carolina is the first state 
to go over the top in the Daily 
Worker and: The Worker $200,000 
fund drive begun four weeks ago. 
The Southern State which aims to 
complete its subscription drive. b 
the end of the month this wee 
forwarded $175 to Philip Bart, The 
Worker business manager. 

“Small as this contribution is,” 
declared a letter from the North 
Carolina Communist Party, “it 
represents the donation of scores 
of working people—Negro and 


-white—over the past months. It is 


our answer to the warmonger’s at- 
tempts to crush freedom of the 


j|press by indicting first the editor 


‘and then the general manager. of 
our great fighting newspaper.” 


The $200,000 fund drive began 
Feb. 15; its deadline is May 1. To 
date, some $6,270 has hows col- 
lected. 

Editor John Gates has been con- 
victed on a trumped-up conspir- 


lacy charge together with 10 other 


Communist leaders and Bart has 
been indicted for-contempt of Con- 
gress for refusing to kowtow to 
the House Un-Americans. 

Contributions to the only news- 
paper crusading for peace are com- 
ing in from the big cities—New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia—and 
the small towns — Portsmouth, 3 
Solwey, Minn. 

A friend in Geneva, N.Y., aes 
$5 and adds that “I'm counting 


my pennies to make ends meet.” 


Another Negro Dies 


As Murphy 


By John Hudson Jones 


As the Communist Party 


‘of 


‘cops after 
‘erimes agaist Negro citizens. 
As usual, Benjamin J. Davis put} 


Clears Cops 


and The Worker reidictoe 


the recent New York Grand Jury whitewash of the police 


killers of Negro ¥Yeteran John Derrick resulted in more 


‘violence. In fact,. the anti-Negro 


\forces have becomie so arrogant, 


Police Commissioner Thomas Mu-r 


‘phy laughed off the scores of kill- 
‘ings: and-beatings of Negroes as 


non-existent and at the same time 
gave the signal for the further use 
“reasonable force.” 


Murphy also announced. before 
the Holy -Name Society st Sun- 
day that he is lining up nearly a 
score of top lawyers to defend the 
they commit 


his finger on the truth and held it 
‘up for all to see when he charged 
that Murphy’s statement “make 
police brutality the official policy 
of the. (Mayor) Impellitteri-Mur- 


Miphy regime. Instead of defending 


and Negroes and punishing the 
killers of Derrick, it sets up a le 
gal apparatus to defend murderers 
of innocent, peace loving Negro 
citizens.” ~ 
. The Murphy statement came 
only four days after a Harlem cop, 
Robert Bowden, of the 82nd Pre- 
cinct, shot and killed Cornelius 
‘Foster on the pretext that he made 
a motion for his pocket. Foster's 
was the first known police killing 
in Harlem after Derrick’s death on 
‘Dec. 7. 

But viewing the killing and 
Murphy’s statement in light of the 


joverwhelming indignation felt and 


voiced by the Negro people over 


‘Derrick’s death it can only mean 


that the arrogance and contempt 


of City Hall and its rulers finds it 


necessary to put this Negro mili- 
tance down with bullets and 
nightsticks. Q 

EWART G. GUINIER, § chair- 
man of the Harlem Trade Union 
Council, gave a significant warn- 
ing to Mayor Impelitteri this 
week, as he declared support for 
the Brown-Isaacs_ Bill. against 
housing bias. . 

“The Negro people are sick and 
tired of being jimcrowed, beaten 
and shot down,” Guinier said in 
the City Council chambers. 
“They re not going to take it lying 
down forever, and it might be lat- 
er than a lot of people think.” 


Four years ago, Davis branded 
police violence “lynching northern 
style.” Then also former Police 
Commissioner Wallander had told 
his men to “muss ‘em _up, and 
cried that Davis was “waging a 


campaign of calumny” against the 
police. 


that the Truman Administration 
‘was bent on “Mississippizing ‘the 


world.” And how true that state- 


ment was in the light of the events/ 


in Korea and — iia * 


their | 


'tion are doing to colored Koreans 


and Negroes in the streets of Har- 
lem and in the ‘death house of 
Richmond - when the Martinsville 
Seven were electrocuted becomes 
horribly clear. 


EYES 
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By ec. Rush 


INorth Carolina Comes . 
Through for the ‘Worker’ 


The fight for peace which the 
ae - is conducting, he ex- 
plains, wil get every extra ‘penny 


he can spare. 
From Vancouver, British €o- 


lumbia, a reader also sends $5. 
Attached to his donation is the 


decided to send this money al- 
though I’m not in the position to 
give a fin at present but you can 
thank the windbag for it as he sure 
made up my mind and I only 


me who heard his vicious broad- 
cast, Keep him on the other side 
and we'll win more friends.” 

A reader in the far reaches of 
Alaska also sends a contribution 
so that the newspaper can con- 
tinue to spread its message of 


peace. 
Side by side with the small 


\.worthy contributions are. the large 


donations beginning to come in 
trom the Communist Party dis- 
tricts. From Maryland, where re- 
actionaries had hoped thate, the 
Ober police state law would 
all opposition to the warmongers, 
comés $600. The Michigan Com- 
munists) have forwarded $275; 
Ohio, $250 and Wisconsin, $250. 
“Readers and friend. of the 
Daily Worker and The Worker 
who responded so well to the sub- 
scription drive,” said Bart, 
giving every guarantee that the 
ifund drive will be successful.” 


MS Africa 


RECENT EVENTS IN MOROCCO, French North Africa, 
which were widely protested in the Arab world, are not unrelated 
to the many military conferences now being held under American 
initiative throughout the Mediterranean area. ‘They are, in fact, 


a direct consequence of the advancement to a new stage of U. S. 
intervention in this strategically important area. 


hope there’s a million guys’ like . 


ush — 


“are ~ 


goo also charged at the ‘time 


With the- acquisition in recent weeks of over 21 air bases 
which form a solid chain across the North African territories, linked 
on the one hand in France and Bonn Germany and on the other 
in Turkey and Greece, the U. S. has displaced the hitherto dominant 
British as the Big Stick in the Near East. For all practical pur- 

, the British remain only as a “legal front” and slave overseer 
for Wall Street, with the Mediterranean world turned into a vast 
armed camp pointing at the Soviet Union. 


A major parley of U. S. diplomats, headed by George C. 
McGhee, Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern and African 
Affairs, ended on’ Feb. 11 in Instanbul,-Turkey. This meeting was 
attended by Admiral Robert C. Carney, commander of the U. S. 
Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean Fleet, while a simultaneous 
mee.ing of air attaches fook place in Ankara. Carney this week is 
visitng the British on Cyprus and Malta, McGhee went off to a 
second meeting in Asia, British Field Maitshal Montgomery spent 
40 minutes with Prime Minister Nahas Pasha of Egypt on March 8, 
and -so it goes. 

In this context, the French in Morocco unleashed a severe 
wave of repressive measures against the Nationalist movement in 


_ Morocco—where they just yielded seven bases to the U. S.—in 


order to protect the rear, while the Arab ruling circles used these 
events as a means of obtaining greater concessions from the Anglo- 
warlords, Demonstrations in support of the Moroccan Nationalist 
movement took place in Cairo, Damascus and Pakistan. 


Utilizing divisions among the Moroccan people and afraid of 


increasing American economic penetration, Resident-General (and 
Eisenhower fiynkey) Gen. Alphonse-Pierre uin demanded last 
month that Sultan Sidi Mohammed dissolve personal cabinet. 
The Sultan, with the support of the Independence (Istiqulal) Party, 
had been demanding Moroccan independence. Juin demanded 
the continuance. of the French protectorate, the relinquishing ‘by 


the Sultan of his power of signing all decrees, and the renunciation 


by the Sultan of the Independence Party. 


Sultan Sidi Mohammed acceded to these demands near the 
end of February only after receiving a personal letter from Presi- 


dent of the French Republic, Vincent Auriol, telling him that Gen. 


Juin had the unanimous support of the French government. This 
retreat .was then followed by the arrest’ of two Moroccan Com- 
munist leaders, the arrest of Allal el F. assi, Independence Party 


leader, and reports in the Arab press of mass arrests: and police 
violence. 


Throughout the entire period of crisis in Morocco, Juin has 
made charges of Communist support of the Ind Party 
as another reason for his repressive attacks on them. The Inde- 


bata Party denies working with the Moreccan 
as a Paris 
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Fear-Of What? 


‘ONE OF THE CRAZIEST arguments we get nowa- 


: days is that the American people must re-arm Hitlers 


-generals in Germany in order to strengthen “our defense.” 


The Paris conference of the Big Four is getting no- 


=| where. Why? Because Washington wants to make sure 


re > aye a eos . */ “~ FM SRI. ne 


“THERE’S NO JUSTICE IN THIS COURT,” said Mrs. Rosalee McGee after 


executive secretary of the New Jersey Givil Rights ‘Congress. 


By Abner W. Berry 


TRENTON, N. J.—Superior Court Judge Ralph J. Smalley, during the pre-trial hear- 


ings in the Trenton Six Case now undeg way here, advised counsel repeatedly that he was 


going to give these men a fair trial.” After scme eight days of examining prospective 


jurors, in the process of selecting 
the 14 men and women of Mercer 
County who will judge the six 
Negroes, it has been seen that the 


promise is easier than its fulfill- 
ment, 


More than 238 talesmen have 
been questioned.- Of these, 230 
have been white, coming from a 
jimcrow community. None could 
testify to any relationship with a 
Negro other than as employer or 
seller of goods. Although all the 
are Negroes, only 
eight Negroes were on the jury 
panels so far examined. Tw6 of 
these have been peremptorily chal- 
Assistant 


Frank H. Lawton. The others 


have been challenged for cause 


td 


or excused. 
* 


AS THIS IS WRITTEN, 12 
jurots—all white—had been chosen. 
They are, Eleggfor V. Weld, Prince- 
ton librarian; Horace N. Steven- 


son, a salesmfan and grandfather; 


Robert J. Nolan, young State 
Highway Dept. employee; Mrs. 
Alyce F. Spellman, a young war 
widow; Mrs. Ida Cagan, house- 
wife and worker for Jewish chari- 
ties; Edward B. Kerr, 28, postal 
clerk; Mrs. Anna Toth, middle- 
aged housewife; Mrs. Beatrice A. 
Doran, mother of two daughters 
and twice a grand-mother; Mrs. 
Cora E. Biesecker, 64, widow: 
Henry Schmidt, 60, Ewing farmer: 
Mrs. Irene Case young Canadian- 


bern housewife who was reared:in 


New York City, and Mrs. ‘Ruth 


- Boss, a middle-aged housewife. 


The fact that the six defendants 
—Collis English, James. Thorpe, 
John McKenzie, Ralph Cooper, 


- Horace Wilson and McKinley For- 
_ rest—aided their counsel in select- 


their 


ing each juror, they could not con- 
trol the forces that had shaped 
oughts. : 

For example, 56 of the first 238 
veniremen questioned admitted 
prejudices against the defendants. 


Prosecutor | 


the 


their own bias 
‘quotes are typical: 
| J. Ely Dey, merchant: “I think 
'they had a fair trial with a good 
jury and good lowyers. .. .” Dey 
referred to the frameup trial which 
ithe New Jersey. Supreme Court 


; 
; 


irevc sed on a writ of. error. 


: 


following 


| 


; 


: 


converted into steps upward on 
the political ladder. 
power of the State of New Jersey 
behind him. 
* 

THE TRENTON SIX have a 
legal thread standing between 
them and the electric chair. Hold- 


| Michael A. Decelle, service sta-|ing this thin barrier are the at- 


ition manager: “The laws proven 


' 
| 
; 


ithem guilty long ago and the case 
lis dragging on... .” 

Mrs. Marie D. Stanley, house. 
wife: “I couldn't take: an oath 
(jurors) because I’m prejudiced.” 

And so it went. Who among 
the jurors already chosen agree, at 
least in part, with these sentiments 
is mot known. Such is the titled 


slot-machine upon which the six 


framed Negroes must depend for 


their lives. 
- 
JUDGE SMALLEY, it should 


‘be remembered, did not show too 


much regard for Negroes himself 
when he denied Charles P. How- 
ard, the Negro attorney from-Iowa 
the right to represent English, 
Thorpe and Cooper, while he bent 
over backward to. welcome Ar- 
thur Garfield Hays. 

It goes without saying that 
County Prosecutor Mario H. Volpe 
and his assistant, Lawton, are out 
to win a “hot seat” victory over 
the six Trenton Negroes. Volpe is 
politically ambitious and a few 
legally burned Negrces could be 


| 


; 


torneéys 


Arthur Garfield Hays, 
George Pellettieri, Raymond Pace 
Aléxander, J.. Mercer 
Frank S. Katzenbach, HI, and 
Clifford R. Moore.. But Moore has 
shown a readiness to play the red- 
baiting game of the prosecution, 
thereby revealing himself to. be 
even weaker than the legal thread 
upon which he depends. He has 
shown much more fire and anger 
at the Civil Rights Congress which 
snatched the Trenton Six from the 
electric chair in 1948 and 1949 
than he has toward the prosecution 
and the police which hatched the 
vicious frameup. 


Any unbiased observer is bound 
to conclude from what has gone on 
up to now in the re-trial that the 
Same mass movement which saved 
the men from the electric chair 
the first time will have to do the 
same thing again. The legal thread 
is not enough to withstand the 
power of the state. 

And the judge’s promise is no 
more valid than the state’s ability 
to destroy jimcrow—the source ot 
the case‘in the first place. 


« 


By Mel Fiske 


The men and women from New York's shops appealed 
to-the nation’s top labor officials to organize a united labor 


Shop Stewards Fight on 
high Prices, Wage Freez 


a 


He has the: 


Burrell, | 


é 


that it will get nowhere. The re-armament of the fascist 
generals and the Ruhr Nazi industrialists is the KEYSTONE 
OF TRUMAN'S FOREIGN POLICY and of Eisenhower's 
operations in Europe. ak 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, is pressing 
Washington to sit down and work out a plan to keep Ger- 
many disarmed, peaceful, and united. 


4 9 ° f 


SOVIET DELEGATE to Paris, Gromyko, is making 
one concession after another to the Washington envoy, 


Jessup. But Jessup keeps on making new conditions. The 


one thing that Washington refuses to discuss-is the with- 
drawal of occupation troops from Germany. 

The main Washington argument is that we must put 
guns into the hands of the Nazis because “we are afraid” 
of:the Soviet Union. The French stooge, Parodi, echoed 
this drivel. “Fear of the Soviet Union causes world tension 
today, . he smirked. 

oO 9° 3 
BUT THE SHOE is on the other foot. 
It is the Truman-Eisenhower scheme to rearm the 


German and Japanese war criminals that is breeding world- 
wide fear. 


The plan to rearm Germany is feared by the British 
people who saw their cities bombed by the Nazis only five 
years ago. : | 

The victims of the Hitler invasion in eastern Europe 
fear the revival of the Nazis. under American sponsorship. 

What is even more significantly new is that the Ger- 
man people themselves fear the Truman-Dulles-Eisen- 
hower scheme to shove guns into their hands for another 


world war! ; ; : 


THE “FEAR” ARGUMENT is a phony. | 
It is intended to sabotage any down-to-earth negotia- 
tion between the U. S. Av and the Soviet Union leading 


to the easing of world tension. 


Jessup wants to place the discussion of “fear” ‘as the 
main point on the Paris Big Four conference. The Soviet 
Union wants to discuss the de-militarization of Germany, 
the holding of all-German elections, and the leaving of 
Germany to the German people, with occupation troops 
withdrawn. 

Washington wants to engage in a fruitless exchange 
of propaganda charges, each side saying “You are guilty 
of the world’s fear.” The Soviet Union proposes to dis- 
cuss how to take PRACTICAL STEPS to ease the war. 
danger. It urges BIG POWER DISARMAMENT, and the 


abolition of all atomic war! | 
ee: ® 9 


come of the Paris discussions for a Four Power negotiation 
on the German question. 
Let us not kid ourselves that this doesnt concern us. 
A re-armed ‘fascist Germany spells WORLD WAR. 
Not only jn Eprope. : 
jere in our Own cities as all scientists have 


arned. us. 
2 oj 2 


SOME ARE SO FOOLISH as to fall for the bait that 
“the Nazis will fight for us. We don't have to do the ¢cying!” 
These people have forgotten the Chamberlain. disaster of 
Munich Pact! They have forgotten that the Nazis have 
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Washingion Editar 


WE AMERICANS HAVE a vital stake in the out- 


their own schemes. : 
. ‘They forget that the Nazis cannot wage aggressive 
For the close to 1,000 s0P| war-for Washington unless Washington promises them 
stewards at a conference called by : “lies” ~ 
the United Labor Action Commit-| MILLIONS OF AMERICAN BOYS as allies. 
tee in Manhattan Center Wednes- A re-armed Germany means a HUGE AMERICAN 
day night, the course was clear. | ARMY OVERSEAS surrounded by hostile Germans as 
“The action of CIO and AFL|: wel] as hostile Frenchmen, Englishmen, Italians. As allies 
to maintain their boycott of war| Officials in withdrawing their par- of the Nazis, we will earn Europe's hatred and resistance. 
Sens heres patie Ege oe ace, Sheald| ‘This is a blueprint for CATASTROPHE. Let us insist on 
The appeal came asthe labor] SOP hve accepted in the fist| PEACE WITH GERMANY, peace with the Soviet Union, 
ree wane pene to: eet 38 and the complete ditching of the suicidal re-arming of 
Wipes Sean. 9, 00 Geter: Germany. We need the German people an Sie amine : 
| ARMING LHS. : 


ight against the wage freeze, war taxes and war prices. They 
came from AFL, CIO and inde- 
pendent locals in the department 
stores, drug, warehouse, fur shops, 
bakeries, hotels, furniture shops, 
waterfront, machine shops, - tele- 
graph office and tunneling jobs to 
urge labor officials in Washington 


Another 12 were either-too evasive 
or not frank enough and had to be 

remptorily challenged by de- 
ense counsel. 

But even so, Juror Horace N.. 
‘Stevenson was accepted after ad- 
mitting “I believe some cf them 
are guilty.” And with some who 
. admitted prejudices, at least one 
defense attorney worked hard to 
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‘MAY DAY MARCH TO STRESS 


THE STRUGGLE 


FOR PEACE 


The increasing sentiment for a peaceful settlement of 
international difficulties expressed by the American people 
and the demand for the withdrawal of American troops from 


Korea will find their reflection in 
the May Day Conference ot be 
held on Saturday, March 24, at 
the St. Nicholas Center, 53 W. 
66 St. 


The. Provisional Unitta Labor 
and People’s Committee for May 
Day emphasized that the struggle 
for peace will keynote the May 
Day Conference, which will plan 
the traditional May Day Parade 
in New York City. 


“All issues facing the American 
_. people today—the struggle against 


the wage free#e and skyrocketing 
prices, protection of labor's living 
standards, defense of civil liberties 


—flow from the threat of World 
War III and the warmaking poli- 


the 


cies of the Administration,” 
committee declared. 


PF 


(103rd Anniversary 
Of ‘48 Revolution 


Hungarian American - workers 


will celebrate the 103rd_anniver- 
garian revolution Sunday, March 


St. and Eighth Ave at 8 p.m. 
Leading progressives, 


tonio, Paul Robeson and Ben Gold, 
president of the International Fur 
and Leather Workers Union, 
speak at the meeting. 


tival Committee, 


‘recalled that Marx and Engels fol- 
lowed it with great interest. 


sary of the March 15, 1848 Hun- 


18, at the Manhattan Center, 34th 


such as 
former Congressman Vito Marcan- 


will 


‘The 1848 Commemoration Fes- 
sponsor of the 
event, pointed out the universal 
character of this revolution and 


Peace 


(Continued from Page 3) 
tions without war, “which is why it 
was set up in the first place.” 

Lovett excoriated the military 
which is today Poritying ” ‘opera- 
tion killer.” 

Education, he stated, is also a 
casualty, and he referred to reports 
that 25,000 college instructors 
would be dropped next year as 
enroliments in higher institutions 
of learning fall off as a result of 
the draft. 

Mrs. Theresa Robinson told of 
her experiences a$ a delegate to 
the Warsaw peace conference. She 
ridiculed the concept of the “Iron 
Curtain.” In the USSR and the 
New Democracies, she said, “they 
are building, creating, Those peo- 
ple oppose war, ve like war, 


like atomic bombs, like estruction, 
devastation.” 


OVATION FOR ROBESON 
Robeson received a_ standing 


songs he delivered.a fiery speech. 


ment, though in its initial stages, 


Furnicure of all types... 


Sectionals ... Divans... 


im modern and period ... 


We are nota discount house! 


BARGAIN 


RM, 601, 22 E. 17th 


We Can Refer You Direct To 
Factories Making the Following ates le, 


Bedding. . . Couches . . . Sofas 


Bedroom and Living Room 
Suites . . . Carpets . . . Lamps 
Occasional Tables . . . both 


And MANY MORE ITEMS 


WE ORGANIZE THE BUYING POWER OF THOUSANDS 
TO DRIVE THE PRICES DOWN 

WE SEND YOU*TO THE FACTORY! 

| To BUY direetly from a union factory 


Phone, visit or write to 


MONDAY TO FRIDAY—9: 30-6 :39 
SATURDAY—9:30-2:00 


2 
| 
\ 
Luggage —~ 
Furs 

Jewelry 

Men’s Suits and Coats 
Sports Clothes 


Men’s Shirts 
Ladies’ Hosiery 


To SAVE up to 50% 


TIME, Inc. 


ST., N.Y. - CH 3-5848. 


peace. 


ji “When you add up the 15 mil-|« 
lion Negrogs in the U. S.” Robeson 
declared, fthe millions in the Ca- 
ribbean and Latin America, thé'- 


peoples o Africa and elsewhere, 


be very powerful,” he said, 


They are alarmed.” 


Detroit reported on the visit to the 
Department of. Justice concerning 
Lieut. Gilbert. He read a letter 
hailing the pilgrimage which was 
‘given him by Pat Rice, leader of | 
Local 500 of the UAW who re- 
gretted he was unable to attend. | 

Dr. Clementina J. Paolone of the 
American Women for Peace: 
Douglas’ Glasgow 


Peace Crusade; Abbot 
| Crusade leader and Roy Irvine of | 


»the San Francisco longshoremen 
| were other speakers. 


Rev. Joseph Evans delivered the 


iny ocation. 


Shop Stewards 


ne (Céntinued from Page 5) at 
stewards declared in their appeal. 


Pre A 


— 


“We urge the officers of the CIO 


Demonstrate for Peace 


Nazis — against attack 


of native -and foreign 


Ria 


—— against rearming of 
on IWO — for solidarity 


born American workers 


AT THE GREAT 


FREEDOM RALLY 


Commemorating the 
Hungarian and other 


heroic struggle of the 
Easterh European peo- 


ples for freedom, against tyranny in 184849 


MANHATTAN CENTER 


GRAND BALLROOM 
34th Street and 8th Avenue 


Sunday, March 18th -2 P. M. 


© PAUL ROBESON — 
® VITO MARCANTONIO 
@ BEN GOLD. 
@ REV. L. A. GROSS 
THE RADISCHEV DANCERS 


SEMSEY, SARKOZY - PYOFF 


Famous Hungarian Gypsy Orchestra 


Tickets $1.20 at the gate $1.00 in advance — Tickets for sale 
at Workers Bookshop, 50 East 1% St., 1848 Commemorating 


~ Committee, 1437 Third Ave. 
130 East 16 Street. * ’ 


eaty o* Bi syed {Ewes hy; $n 


: AEG LSS: 


aud Hungarian Daily Journal, 


i ehek ne 
ais ao nba “iF tae ai Ae 


deo 


Air 5) Oem 


~| and AFL not to return to the Wage 
an agency’ 
which is designed to bargain away 
labor's basic rights to free collec- 


Stabilization Board, 


tive bargaining ~and its right to 

strike,” the stewards continued, 
From union after.union; speakers 

told of wage struggles forced upon 


it came pledges of support for the 
Packinghouse Workers, textile 
workers, and electrical _ workers 
now engaged in nationwide pattles 
|againsf’the wage freeze. 

Leon Strauss, 
the labor action committee, told 
the meeting, 

“Sitting down with Big Business 
‘in the war agencies would only 
perpetuate the wage freeze and in- 
crease the big profits the employers 
get out of it. 

The success of one union’s fight 
'to break the wage freeze was. re- 
counted by David Livingston, vice- 
president of the Distributive, Proc- 
| essing and Office Workers Union. 
| Livingston, who chaired the con- 
ference, reported that over 23,000 


from $4 to $6 a week increases 


in the last three months. 


fight to save Willie McGee to their 
shops, Livingston declared that 
“victories. against the lynchers and 


greater than any victories gained 
in dollars and cents.” 

He said the attacks. against. the 
Negro people were also leveled 
against the entire labor movement. 

t 
ies Spectre thes 


— ciel 


v - 
A . 


ovation after singing a number of 
He declared that the peace move- 
“is already nfaking itself felt. ” He 


spoke of the great stake ‘ ‘my peo- 
|ple, the Negro people” have in 


‘we are 475 million. We happen to 


“and 
the tycoons get a little nervous. 


Dr. Morrison was. chairman of 


| the’ meeting. Rev. C. A. Hill of 


Simon, | 


them by price profiteering. Out of) 


co-chairman of 


members of his -union had Won, 
hard fought battles with maoketeh 


Applauding the action taken by 
conference delegates to carry the 


murderers of Negro people are far 


Italy Catholics — 


\ 


Respond to — 
Stalin Interview 


.By Gino Bardi 

ROME, March’16 (Telepress).— 
Catholic clergy are being eom- 
pelled to take cognizance of the 
fact that the Stalin interview has 
made a profound impression on 
the Italian people. At church in 
the town of Dorgali in Sardinia, 
the local priest Don Fiori, think- 
ing he could “unmask” the Com- 
munists before: his followers, or- 
ganized a debate in church and 
dared. the’ local Communists to 
participate. 

| Over 1,000 people jammed the 
church where Don Fiori began by 
eee ae ‘the usual-slanders against 
the Soviet Union.. The audience 
listened in wrapt attention’ to the 
local, secretary of the Communist 


plied to the priest’s tirade. 
Pirastu. repeated Stalin's 


solidated if the peoples will take’ 
the cause of preserving the peace 
*ifend it to the end,” loud applause 
the entire audience in the church. 
Impressed by the sentiment of 


the parishioners Don Fiori backed 
down from his previous anti-Soviet 


remarks and declared “if Stalin is 


for peace so am IL.” 


This event produced great fer- 
ment and ‘interest throughout the 


eherch de. 


Sardinia. After - this 
bate at Dorgali, 22 people joined 
the Communist Party—"The Par- 


when they applied for their party 
cards, 


Soviet Hero Dies. - 
MOSCOW.—The death of Col. 
Gen. Vasili Yushkevich, 54, noted 
field commander who led the So- 
viet army in the battle of Kalinin 
and other’ World War II actions, 
was announced today. He was a 


member of the Supreme Soviet, or 
parliament, 


Invite UN Assembly 
To Meet in Paris 

PARIS. — The French Govern- 
ment Friday invited the next 
United Nations General Assembly 
to meet here in the fall. 


Er 


The JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


Party, Ignazo Pirastu, as he re- 
When 


works 
‘peace will be preserved and con-| 


into: their own: hands and. will de-| 


and shouts of approval rose from* 


will NOT hold its regular 


SUNDAY FORUM 
March 18, 1951 


Instead, we urge all friends to attend 
Sunday’s performance of 


NIGHT MUSIC 
a comedy by CLIFFORD ODETS 
given by JEFFERSON THEATRE 
WORKSHOP, 575 Sixth Ave., N.¥.C. 
see, THEATRE WORKSHOP AD 
IN. THIS ISSUE 


province and the entire Island of 


> 


—— pone 


Annual 


WORKERS 


| Nee NOW GOING ON 
the Youth Division of ae | AL L B 0 0 K S R E D U C E D 
20% to 80% 


(except price protected books) 


SEND FOR OUR SALE CATALOGUE 


50 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. — AL 4-6953 


‘= Store open daily from 10 a. m. to 7 p. m. — Saturdays to 6 p. m. 


SALE 


BOOKSHOP 


» 


JOHN’S 


RESTAURAN 


ported and domestic wines and iy, waste All 
kinds of cocktails. Italian-American hen 

Open till past midnight. 302 East 12th Sirect. 
NYC. GRamercy 5-9531—John Pacciatti. Prap. 


The best ang iarg- 
est selection of im- 


NU 


SATURDAY 


Manhattan 
FRIEDMAN will discuss 


BERNA 
Marxism Tana Science. at the Saturday 
morning lecture series at Jefferson School, 
57. Sixth Ave., at 10:45 a.m. 
SATURDAY NITE FILM CLUB presents 
the real.story of the Paris slums “Song 
of the Streets” starring Viadimir Sokoloff 
and featuring the music of Hanns Bisler. 
111 W. 88th St. Three showings begining 
8:30 p.m. Admission to members $1. Social 
all evening. 


ATTEND THE SOCTAL, unite and fight. 
Save the life of Willie McGee, Saturday}. 
evening, March 17th, 8:30 p,m. at the 
ALP headquarters, 158 Rivington Street. 
N. ¥. Ahove Gus Studio, entertainment and 
refreshinents. Donation 75c. Sponsored by 
4th A. D. South ALP. 

GALA *PBACE. FESTIVAL, honoring 
L’Unita del Popolo, this Saturday night, 
March i7th at the Yugoslav-American 
Home, 405 West 41 St., N. ¥. C. Guest of 
honor, Honorable Vito Marcantonio and 
Dr. Clementina Paolone, Freedom Singers 
Group, entertainment, dance all night. to 
music of John Duda’s orchestra. Admission 
1.25 in advance, $1.50 at door. Come 
early! Program starts at 8 p.m. sharp. 

. CULTURAL FOLK. DANCE GROUP, 
studio opens every Saturday, Sunday from 
8:30. Refreshments, folk and social danc- 
ing. 128. E. 16. St. 

HARLEM CRO holds its regular fiim 
showing and social. Special showing at 
10:30 “South _ Africa-—Uncensored.” Dra- 
matic expose of the lynch system in South 
Africa. Social begins at 8:30 p.m. Dancing, 
refreshments, entertainment. Place: 53 W. 
125th Street. Time: 8:30 Saturday, Marth 
17th. Sub. He. HELP FREE WILLLIE 


McGEE. 

‘PREEDOM CARNTIV. raise some 
fun and” funds at Cl Dorie Miller LYL 
this Saturday. Games,; dancing, athateur|B 
hour, entertainment, refreshments. Time: } 


9 p.m. place: 321 West 125th St. Room 7. 
b. 2c, 


p| 25th 


| drama 


‘Night “Music” is opening this 
weekend. Friday, Saturday and Sundiy, 
March 16th, 17th and 18th at 8:30 p.m. ab 
the Jefferson School Theatre Workshop, 
16th St. and 6th Ave. Admission $1.25 tax 
included, Tickets ‘at Bookfair. Special 
rates for theatre parties. 


Bronx 

TOM PAINE YPA AND FREIHEIT JYF 
UNITY DANCE, featuring Paul Sones’s 
Band and a. -Harriet Tubman Shadow- 
graph. Coop Auditorium, Allerton and 
Barker*Aves. (241 St. and Lex. Ave. White 
Plains to Allerton Ave.) 8:30 p.m. Subs. 50c, 

COME TO MIKE QUIN’S nite Club 
Cabaret. Dancing, entertainment and re- 
fresmments. Proceeds for Willie McGee. 
You have a date with us, "March 17 at 
1311 Intervale Ave., at 8:30. Donation 50c, 
Couple 85c. 

ANOTHER NIGHT OF FUN, Candle-lite 
Cabaret. Entertainment, games, free beer, 


Bronx. Subscription $1 8:30 p.m. 


SUNDAY 


Manhattan 


“(ANTONI SZIMANOWSKI, ‘Director, Po-. 
lish Bureau of Information in United 


ALP, 220 W. 80th Sst. 
social. Sub. 75c. 
CULTURAL FO 
studio opens, every 
night from 8:30; folk, 
freshments, 128 E. 


Brooklyn 


WILLIAM MANDEL, author and lec- 
turer speaks tonight, 8:30 p.m. at Brighton 
Center, 3200 Coney Island Ave. Topic: 
“Risings in the Negro Ghetto.” 

FORCM SOCIAL, Save Willie McGee, 
Halt the release of the Nazis; Speakers: 
Joe Furst, formerly of Stars and. Stripes 
and Reuter’s News Agency; Ted “Archer, 
young Negro ALP leader; JYF Drama 
Group; social, dancing. Cont. 25c. 1703 Pit- 
kin Ave. near Rockaway, 8:30 p.m. Sunday, 
March 18th. ~ : 


Coming 


B’way. Discussion, 


DANCE GROUP, 
turday and Sunday 
social dancing, re- 

16th St. ; 


be discussed at the Monday night lectures 
of Se ee For wh World by Ethel 


oe 8:30 p.m. 
gow lle S Behow, S15 auxin 


Stadium Club, ALP, 724 Gerard Ave.,: 


States, will discuss ‘“‘All Aspects of Jew- . 
ish Life in Poland Today” at 8:30 tonight, | 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY Lire will be 
| the Jeffersoa 


ty of Peace” as they called. it 


4 


THE FRENCH POET, Louis Aragon, will 


Louisiana Sheriff Threatens 
Witness at Brutality Probe 


fobs 


- sheriff threatened today to whip 
publisher David Stern of the New 
Orleans Item, who is helping in- 


vestigate charges that, Louisiana 
State Penitentiary is a “sewer 


of 


homosexuality, narcotics traffic and 


brutality. 


Sheriff T. H. Martin, Jr.. 
threatened to put curse Mary 


Daughtry of the prison hospital in 


also 


jail for buying heroin and porno- 


graphic pictures from convicts as 
evidence. 


Eighteen of a 32- member invest- 
igating committee met today to 
ecntinue an investigation of thé 
penitentiary. 


“I get the impression that peo- 
_ple are trying to suppress evidence 
by threatening those who give 
evidence Stern said at the 
meeting. 

“Meet me outside und tell me 
this and you wont tell anybody 
else,” Martin threatened. 


Mrs. Daughtry, in the meantime, } 


hurried to New Orleans and laid 
her story before the Federal Nar- 
eotics Bureau. T. E. McGuire, 
agent in charge of the. bureau, 
ordered his men to investigate the 


McCarren 


{Continued from Page 2) 


hattan Borough President Robert 
T. Wagner, Jr., assailed a section 
which would prohibit issuance of 
visas to nationals of a nation that 
refused to-accept one of its citi- 
zens deported from this country. 

“This retaliatory provision is not 

-._ quite in: keeping with our position 
as a world leader,” he said. 

He also criticized that section 
which would permit the govern- 
ment to denaturalize a foreign- 
born citizen who joined a “sub- 
versive’ organization within five 
years after his naturalization. He 
said it “penalizes naturalized citi-' 
zens for engaging in political ac- 
tivity that is permissible to native- 
born citizens.” 


-— 


‘BATON ROUGE, La.—A husky prison, after talking to her for four 


hours. 
Gov: Earl K. Long appointed 
the committee to investigate 
charges of. “brutality”: at the peni- 
tentiary after 35 convicts sawed 
through their heel strings with 
razor blades. ' 
Subsequently, 
char 


: Mrs. Daughtry, 


ed in a letter to the commit- 
tee that the whole penitentiary was! 
a “sewer of degradation.” In aot 
other letter to Warden Rudolph: 
Easterly, she told of buying two: 
“decks of heroin for $5 and get- 
ting two pornographic pictures 
from a convict. 

“Sex offendérs, stool pigeons, 
type and psychopaths and neurot- 
ics are huddled m bedside com- 
panionship with new arrivals... 
on every side, the eyes of the new- 
comers rests on scenes of ab- 
normalty,” she wrote the com- 
mittee. 


Fulbright Asks 
Probe of More 
Gov't Agencies 


WASHINGTON.—Sen. a Wil- 
liam Fulbright (D-Ark) called to- 
day for a Senate investigation of 
“favoritism and influence” in Gov- 
ernment agencies besides the Re- 
construction finance Corp. 


He said the Senate banking sub- 


most completed” its inquiry into 
the RFC and will not accept an 
offer of $20,000 in new funds to 


jprolong its investigation. 


But he urged that another Sen- 
ate group—the so-called “superin- 
vestigating committee” headed by 
Sen. Clyde R. Hoey (D-NC)—look 
into “questionable dealings” in-| 
volving the Maritime Commission, 
the Internal Revenue Bureau: and 


other agencies. 


i 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MON«tMENTAL WORKS 
Official Menument Dealer for the [WO 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th St.. Bronx 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 


56. N. ¥. 


> 


| Drug Sund.ies 


2 Moving, and Storage 


Union Drug Sundries 
Specializing in Standard Brands 
Razcr Blades at WHOLESALE PRICES 

and large variety ef Drug Sundries 

27 UNION SQUARE, WEST 
New York, N.Y. AL 5-5654 
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Electrolysis 
, (TS SO INEXPENSIVE 
to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 


Hair Forever! Famous experis re- 
‘move unwanted hair permanenily from & 
face, or body. Privacy. Sensationa) & 
new methods. Quick results. Men also ® 
treated. Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 3-4218 


— 


Florists 
bide se aictoeicoes cd 


SFLOWERS: 


SAND FRUIT BASKETS « 
© Delivered Anywhere e. 


| ROBERT RAVEN, F lowoetd 
:>-s GR 88857 -3 


or 


| 


= 


} 


cme 


JACK: R. 


BRODSKY 


mare 


CA 


‘ 


CALS! REST HIER 
MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
18 BE. 7th St. GR 7-2457 


near Srd@ Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 
SE ES 
* Opticians and Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atiantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvine 8-9166 


DAILY 8 A.M. - 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 &M. ~- 3 P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


iS Records 


Berliner’s Music Shop 


PAUL ROBESON 
“Spring Song” 89° 
“Give Me Your Hands” 


“International Brigade Songs” 
“Six Songs for i, aaa 


' $9.95 
154 Fourth Ave. 
Open til 10 p.m, 


(14th St.) 
OR 4-9400 
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J A DE 
MOUNTAIN 


"497 SECOND AVENUF 


homosexuals, degenerates of every! 


jinvested in him. by the Federal 


Ibehalf of Willie McGee,” 


committee which he heads has “al-}s 


s Wright to pardon McGee. 
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SHOPPERS‘ GUIDE 


| Willie McGee. is scheduled to ad-' 


" 


{insure ‘once arid: for‘ 2‘ trie* at OK 


iy 
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(Continued from. Pagel) 
be returned to the: Dixiecrat offi- 
cials to set a new execution date. 

Only if an appeal is granted and 
when .the death sentence is re- 
versed by the courts or when Mce- 
Gee is pardoned will the fight for 
his freedom be won. 

Granting of the stay, said Pat- 
terson, “is a definite indication 
that Justice Black recognizes the 
issues of perjured evidence and 
the denial ef basic cimil rights by 
southern lynch justice.” 

CRC attorneys called Justice 
|Black’s attention to the fact that 
McGee’s sentence constituted the 
constitutional requirements _ of 
equal justice in that no white-man 
had ever. received the death sen- 
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Sediment trations 


Spread in fran 


Against Oil Trust 


TEHRAN, Iran.—The ojl nationalization bill, tiie was 


passed unanimously Thursday by the Majlis (parliament), 


comes up in the Senate Saturday and is expected to pass with . 


Dorie Miller Club’s 


: 
Freedom Carnival 


{tence for rape ih Mississippi. 

Five times since 1945 Willie 
McGee had been ordered by° the 
white rulers of Mississippi to die. 
He was saved {rom the chair 
Thursday for the fifth time, by ac- 
tion of the CRC.. This partial vic- 
tery was made possible by a mass 
outpouring of protests from every 
state in the union and from Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

“It now becomes necessary for 
the people to -convince President 
Truman to act under the powers 


Civil Rights Law and instruct his 
attorney general to intervene on 
declared 
J. ©, Zucker, secretary of the 
Washington - Mobilization to Free 
Willie McGee. “Thousands of 
letters of protest and demonstra- 
tive actions in the nation can help 
free Willie McGee just as they 
saved his life Thursday.” 

Patterson said: “T he fight must 

go on!” 
He: urged the following actions: 
® Civil rights fighters in every 
state and community should solicit 
telegrams from their state Gover- 
nors to Gov. Fielding Wright of 
Mississippi calling for freedom of 
the Negro victim. 

¢ Telegrams and delegations to 
state legislatures calling for adop- 
tion of ‘esolutions memoralizing 
President Truman and Gov. Wright 
to act to. save McGee. Similar 
pleas to City Councils and Mayors. 

® Swelling of the mass protest 
‘movement throughout the land, in- 
cluding mass meetings, picket lines 
and demonstrations. 

Delegations visited Congressmen 
in Washington Friday and secured 
pledges from several of them that! 
they would wire and~ write Gov. 


“There must be no letdown in 
the campaign,” Patterson declared. 
Mrs. Rosalee McGee, wife of 


uress a mass protest rally Monday 
nigh. in the Golden Gate Ballroom, 
142 St. and Lenox .Ave., Manhat- 


* 


Community Club Dorie Miller of 
the Labor Youth League is having | 
a Freedom carnival this Saturday 
evening, March 17 at $321 W. 125 
St. : 

The carnival will feature games, 
dancing, emertainments, an ama- 
teur hour and entertainment. ~ 


ee ne, 


‘Song of Street’ at 


ASP Film Club Sat. 


A special musical score by 


Hanns Eisler; noted German anti-|~ 


Nazi composer, is a feature of the 


French film, Song of the Streets, 
will be shown this Saturday eve- 
ning, March 17, by the Saturday 
Night Film Club. of the Film Di- 
vision, ASP, at the club headquar- 
ters, 111 W. 88 St. / 


Vladimir Sokoloff, star of The 
Lower Depths, has a leading role 
in Song of the Streets, which is a 
drama of the Paris slums. 

There will be three showings, 
starting at 8:30 p. m., and a social. 


Folk Song Course 


For Children 

Betty Sanders, just back from a 
four-month study ‘of folk music in 
the People’s Democracies of East- 
erm Europe, will begin her sched- 
uled “Folk Singing .Workshop” for 
children six to nine years old at the | 
Jefferson School of Social Science 
this Saturday from 11 to 12:10 
a.m. 
IN QUEENS 

Complete Optical Service 
Kyes Examined (Classes Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


O ptometrisi 
89-08-—164 St. topp. Macy’s) Jamaica 
Open Wen... Wea. Fri.. 9:30 AM te @ Pm 
fues. *Thors. Set 9-30 te 


| 


a — O11 8.2952 


have geur eyes 
examined ty a 


tan. Other speakers included ‘are: : 
Paul Robeson, Vito Marcantonio, | 
Carl Lawrence, writer for the Am-| 
sterdam News, antl Clifton Cam- 
eron, business agent, Loca] 475, 
United Elegtrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America. 
|meeting will be under sponsorship 
|of the American Labor Party. 

The CRC demanded that Gov. 
| Fielding and officers of the Fed- 
eral Government act at once to 
‘secure the safety -of McGee and 
those working for his defense in 
| Mississippi. This demand. was 
| made in view of threats of lynch- 
‘ing made against McGee and his 
friends. 

McGee: is being held-.in the 
Hinds County jail Jackson, Miss. 
His execution had. been scheduled 


| 


Laurel, Miss., has home town. 
“I have: never given up hope,” 
Mrs. McGee reported her husband 


, 


‘as writing in the last letter she} 
|| received from him, from Jackson. 


The stay of execution granted 


‘Willie McGee was termed a “par- 
‘tial victory” yesterday by Ewart 
Guinier, national secretary-treas- 
urer of the United Public Workers 
‘Union. It. should; he -said, “serve 
for: intensified effort by labor and 
all decent Americans to produce 


‘President Truman, who+has the 
moral and legal responsibility to 


The} 


‘to take place’in the county jail in| 


a veritible flood of protests to! - 


competent eculist 
“.D | 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


'/ 1497 Fourth A7ze..tBank Bidg.} Reom 319 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GE ¥-75RS 


| 


rebbers into the sea.” 


a heavy majority. 
It was considered doubifdl the 


Shah Mohammed Riza: Pahlevi 


would veto the bill, in view of the 
denionstrations throughout the 
country. ae Y 

Speakers at thins demonstrations 
urged that the vast Anglo-Iranian 
property be seized without indem- 
nity-atid that Iron “throw the 
Anglo- Amer- 
ican imperialism was denounced at 
many rallies. 

Many rallies are being held 
under the banner of “The National 
' the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.,” wh?) in- 
clude members..of the Tudeh 
Party. This people's party had been 
driven underground. 


LONDON.—The Foreign Office 
today made public its note warn- 
ing Iran not to nationalize the oil. 
industry. The note declared ihe 
Anglo-Iranian Co. is prepared to 
discuss a new agreement about 
a 50-50 sharing of profits. 

Britain's note gave no hint this 
country was contemplating sending 
troops to protect the oil ‘trust. 
Such a move it was said, was made 


dificult by. the Soviet-Iranian 
agreement of 1921, under which 
the Soviet Union could send troops 
if a third party invades Iran. _ 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phanographs 
Vector Laborttories 


217 THIRD_AVENUE $@ GR 383-7686 
New York 3 WN: ¥. 


Sales — Installation — Service 


ys eae: 09 a ocala 


‘ 


THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE : 

ro SEND. PARCELS TO RUS. ; 

SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL * 
Duty Prepaid Is Threagh 


@ LICENSED BY fHE USSR e 
oe NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE ¢ . 
Especially for -Medicine 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 
Takes 4 or 6 days to USSE 


2 
_ 


neem 


Classified Ads 


APARTMENT WANTED | 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


being evicted. Urgently 
KI 


NEGRO family, 
| needs 4-room apartment, anywhere. 
2-2230. 


id teacher. Rea- 
lan Booth, Box 


CONCERT pianist—qualific 
sonable rates. Write A 
222, The Worker. 


i, 


WANT 1%-2-3. rooms. - Please call GRam- 
ercy 3-7129—10:30. te 6 weekdays. , 


YOUNG Woman needs low rent. apt. West 
Downtown area. Box 220, The Worker, 


TWO working | women want 2%-3 rooms. 
Manhattan preferred to $35. TRafaigar 
4-1812. 


APARTMENT 17 TO SHARE RE WANTED 


GIRL, share apt. privacy, tenement near 
Greenwich Village. $6 per week. E>: 206, 
The Worker. 


ROOMS WANTED. 


MAN wants s furnishea re room, Manhattan. 
Call after 8 Pp. m. Box 223, The Worker. 


NEED 1% or 2-room apt. Need 2] apt. to get 
married. Very rie gaa isa Box 221, The 
‘Wetker. 


ae 


FOR SALE 
__ (Appliances) 


~ cubic feet—$349.95 value, 
1.00—Standard: Brands Dist., 
(13th & 4th Sts.) 


poe 


ed 


~% po en 
OP 4 
5 ne 


FREEZER—3 
special _ $22 
143 Fourth Ave. 
GR 53-7819. 


_SOCTORES AND ERAS 
ne ee fli he s reproductions and orig- 


aa s&._ Aiso cabinet making. 
Orban,. Bo Seremnti Upeentes, 


and ehygetlan: renin framing anes 
23. | 


pea meet og rincofiit c 
“MRGEe 


‘Tt 


SERVICES 
LITT AUTO REPAIR 


BODY AND FENDER SHOP. Brakes, 
clutch, ignition. Tires “almost at whole- 
sale, 252. W. 69th St. 3rd fi. TR 17-2554. 
Ask for Litt or Jerry. 


(Painting) 


PAINTING and decorating by Zeke, any- 
_ where in city, Comratey service. Call 
DI 5-6362. 


4 


— 


- (Printing) 
CALL CH 3-0663 for offset printing. Art- 
work, varityping,« mimeographing. Let- 
ters, forms, circulars, postcards. Quick | 


service, reasonable, union shop. .Lithart 
eter Service, 151 W. Zist St., N.Y.C. 


(Upheoistery) 


SOPA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
: your home, Reasonable. Furniture re- 


Com- 
TSE. 


. slipcovered, reupholstered. 
“attention. espero an -¢Eit HYacinth 


t 
ALL JOBS mareing, ‘Morage, ail Salas 
Senne as, 
ae 


adaySasurday. 
& 
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- | . je Cardinals are in spring train- | 

Holdout Pollet (32°25 

ae | . - “It's my feeling that a player | Br ig : 
I e Et te should sign a contract before re- 

: len t Kiddi ~~ porting to spring training,” Pollet 

o = ng said. “Consequently, I'm not go- 


ing to tranining camp until I sign 


HOUSTON, Tex.—Howard Pol- h contract. | All I can do appa- 1 ~ | 
let. .:e top holdout of 1951, isn't rently is wait.” 3 SL i 


go! + to take a cut in salary even} He nie he knew nothing about iors 
if. i: s selling insurance this|rumors that might be sold or ri ‘ 
‘ie panes bar Sate aseball.|traded by pe Fa RAs. try ai COLUMBIA OPENS NCAA DRIVE TUESDAY- -SCRIBES ALL met 
Pollet, a slender southpaw,|9ther club. He said he had no With an unsung Dayton team as candidate for Cinderella, the National Invitation 


ae ; comment to make on the rumors, 
didn’t admit to that in those words,|) 4 he didn’t indicate that such 4 Tourney comes to an interesting windup Saturday night at the Garden as the Ohioans 


but his inference was clear when! deal would make him unhappy. bump smack into the poised and potent veterans of Brigham Young. This climax was set 


he said rather emphatically, “I will up Thursday night by Dayton's= « 
ys she in a couple of last minute sleeper strongest out there, though there’s 
not take a cut in contract. wild OU-02  upees Hyer. We ‘baskets and then went wild in-the| tough competition. from Brigham 


With the end of spring training Pp ® T it over St. Johns, the number one cin Yount. Oldshoma A 6 Md, tnd. 
only four weeks away, Pollet still qris rensi | | aot 98 erie pian yo em wy Bop 7 tough one~for St. Washhcineg 
masn t come £0 serms with ey nee “ee sie te “vat studded A Johns but a well earned win for | 
Cardinal boss | Fred Saigh. Their} Sh | h St ik | - all Sb et a game whose 69-59 | Dayton. On tourney performance}, THE MET WRITERS named 
prime: difference is a matter of a U ¥ df e icine’ cesta on ics. saan) margin | it seems as if Brigham Young-has|their All City teams, which look 


25 t cut in salary. | : 2 
“gies Aen i. eae hen| PARIS.—All Paris bus and sub-lof superidtity. too much al round class. In lithe;sort of odd with the great Sher 


. _\six foot star Rollie *Minson, who|man White, as well as Smith, 
I received the contract calling for| way service were shut down Friday Heecager gc ged niin scored 26 and seems head for the|Layne, Roman and the others. °: 


a 25 percent cut that I wouldn't] in a strike of 32,000 workers called ee Most Valuable prize, they have the} The first team is Azary of Col- 
“, : mow rémains the only candidate ee a ee he 
— a a t changed by all transit unions. for a tournament Crand Slam,|toumeys outstanding star. Mel|umbia, McMahon and Zawoluk 


. . Hutchins, the easy going 6-6 cen-|jof St. Johns, Becker of NYU and 
The government has rejected the/They are entered in the NCAA , 
pao Sh last eke sdiraid workers’ demand for a monthly in-|tourney which starts next Tues-|‘ef, rarely makes a wrong move. Christ oF Saree 7 


; ? 7 Blasted to an early 8-2 deficit as Second team: Reiss ahd Molinas 
to St. Petersburg, Fla., where crease of 6,000 francs ($15.10). ey tov pie . pore ‘ha Seton, ‘led by 6-11 Walt Dukes, of Columbia, Uplinger of LIU, 


double grade. continued the form .that beat|MacGilvray of St. Johns and 

BOOST OCCUP ATION BiLL TO The Utahans figure to beat Day- North Carolina state, Brigham|Shapiro of Queens. Of these two 
ton; but so did St. Johns. The cooly ‘opened the throttle and teams, only Becker and Azary are 

Pe ehti ng Obloahs “captured th x showed too much versatility. They | seniors. . 

| fancy of neutral New Yorkers cashed in on every Seton Hall mis- 

the way they lost center te take. The Jersey school can look 

Meinecke with seven mihutes still forward to a great team next year 

BONN, Germany. —The U.-S.,] Adenauer F oh to go in the game. They proved however if it holds together. They 
Britain and France told western| The money will go bainaird main- meet St. Johns in ,the Saturday 


amply that they were not a “one! . oe tt 
Germany Friday that measures for! taining troops and installations of its 4 é night preliminary for third saek 


an team.”. In fact, they. proved 
its, “defense” will boost the occupa-| the three western powers in Ger- ae by ‘building up - lead with 


ill by $270,000,000 to make| many forthe fiscal year starting THE NCAA EASTERN half 

‘the’ tal $1,570,000,000 for the|/April 1, 1951. - ae eB ce ge ae pds opens here Tuesday night with St. 
comingwyear. The amount was list-| The boost is due.to the increase comfortably. Johns meeting Connecticut, and 
ed in the Allied occupation costs|in American and British troops} When ‘the Brooklynites came|Unbeaten Columbia, champs of the| 
budget sent to Chancellor Konrad’ quartered on. the Germans, strong to soars five straight Reeve Ivy League, tackling Big Ta 
‘Champs Illinois. Simultaneously in|@ 


and tie the score at game $ end, | : . ; EXHIBITION OF 
RALLY MONDAY FOR M GEE and then sped to a three point lead |it2 cle), Kentucky whee's into aC LITHOGRAPHS 
C in the overtime, it looked like the tion against Louisville and North by JULIEN ALBERTS 


old story of ena finally asserting Carolina State, depleted of its stars |} March 9th thra March 20th 


itself.. But Dayton fought on, took|y the four year rule, goes through 
IN GARMENT DISTRICT res a one point lead, and then the the motions against Villanova. W 44th ST. GALLERY / 
; roof fell ins Al McGuire, who On Thursday night, the south- 133 West 44th Street } 
A city-wide demonstration in support of the fight to save Willie|played a great game, intercepted |®™ winners, probably Kentucky|@ - LE 2.3834 
McGee, the Negro ex-GI who won a stay from the U. S. Supreme|/and drove toward the Dayton goal and Villanova, come up here to/¥ Open Daily: 18:45 cues. to O00 pans. BE 
Court Thursday of his scheduled March 20 Mississippi execution,|only to be whistled. out of bounds meet the Columbia and St. Johns | : ee wa ers 
will be held at noon Monday in the heart of the garment center. right in front of the St. Johns|Wimners respectively. The Eastern) SSS SSeS 
The demonstration, sponsored by the Trade Union Committee|bench by ref Julie Meyer. Some finals is Saturday night and the . 
to Save Willie McGee, will take place on 35th Street, between Seventh |hothead non-player .on the bench winner goes to Minneapolis to|] “exciting”—DW “Powerful”—H. Trib. 


and Eighth Avenues. igst.\up and took: a swing “which |™eet the team which emerges on| a new play by PAUL PETEES 
Spokesmen for the committee pointed out that although a partial barely missed the ref. top in Kansas City where the west- 


victory was won through the stay granted by Justice Hugo Black,! The Brooklynites lost their poise ern half is fought. Kansas State, N AT TURNER 
the danger of McGee’s execution on a framed rape charge is stillland twice were called: for two|- its late season play, looms the |} : 
immediate and real and will remain so until he is either pardoned|shots on intentional fouls, a rule ") |f Eves. 8:45 exe. Mon. $1.20, $1.80, $2.40 


or the courts have reversed his conviction. which is in the book and is a very|]} “PAPER GALLOWS” PEOPLE’S DRAMA THEATRE 
Leaders of CIO, AFL and independent unions will address the|good one erying for courageous}. y 212 Eldrige St. (F Train to 2nd Ave.) 


‘ 
rally. | Officials, to call it. Dayton threw : oe ne RESERVATIONS GK 5- 3838 — 


J | ‘ Tickets also at Bookfair, 133 W. of 


, Wear 14° ST. GR S-6975 : Special] rates for theatre parti 


am dS 
pS : ry 
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® 


The show which people are already coming back to see a second-time! ‘PEOPLE'S DRAMA. S CH Oo OL OF THEATRE 
The most & talked-about and beloved play in many a year! , : 


BARNARD RUBIN’S | SPRING SEMESTER 
eg 99 LIMITED REGISTRATION — ENROLL. NOW 
| ‘The CANDY STOR eentpeeemepmisy oy 


For Beginners, Advanced and Professionals 


to% 


TICKETS AVAILABLE FOR SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 17.. 


a New Playwrights Production Phone: PLaza 17-3374 . Write: PEOPLE’S DRAMA SCHOOL 


Directed by DOLPH ‘GREENE Lights and Setting by MONROE. CHASSON Daily 12-3, Sunday 5-8 .. Studio 912, Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. 
oo y mummers iiyT TY iitiiyiiii iii iii tt iiit)tttill 
w s : 3 : : -_ — 


ALICE CHILDRESS * | “4 better play than any on Broadway.” » + « “Enormously : 


CHARLES ZIMMERMAN — entertairiing and stirring.” ... . “‘Side-splitting humor, ) | OPENING THIS WEEKEND! 
ELBERT HINES | : , 


magnificent ‘directing and acting.” . . . “Advances the | ee § | 2M 
gree i ena : development of a people's culture.” eee “Draws cheers | N : G K T: M U Ss I Cc 
RUTH ARMSTRONG from enthusiastic “audience.” . . . “The outstanding play € | A Comedy by 
HESH BERNARDI on a contemporary theme now before the public.” .... : CLIF Fe oO RD ODETS 


RICHARD CASTLE “Pathos, may. and rugged proletarian humor.” 


STANLEY GREEN | ie "DAILY WORKER - FRI, SAT., SUN. 8:30 P.M. — ADM. $1.25 tax incl. 
ANGELO DAVILA —- Ba 


: | ° 
BETES MESNSRDI | “With THE CANDY. STORY. we whacare New Yorkers, in | JEFFERSON: THEATRE WORKSHOP 


mpage og GC. love with our city and a product of our ‘city, can ree gablish “16th Street and Sixth Ave. | Tickets at Bookfair 


— 


LEE MICHEL contact with the rich. and wonderful folklore created by on = . ~ 2 
ALAN SCHAFFER the simple folk who work and live and die in this city. It cette Now P laying 

BILLYE REED is a long, long time since we had something like’ THE i @ TRUE sToRY oF OUEARILAS iN ACTION . | 
RENEE SCHLISSEL | CANDY STORY on a New York stage—a long time since ARTKINO presente a i 
See i we've seen unvehinte so rich with: laughter and tears and 


Sunday performance sold out: recognizable people,’ '—Howard aes THE COMP ASS. | 
See THE CANDY STORY _ | | 


Saturday Night, 8:40 P.M. ‘CZECHOSLOVAK. WORKERS HOUSE Re 


4 Adm. $1.20, $1.80 tax incl. 
pee 347 EAST 72nd STREET Bet, Ist and 2nd. ves. 
Phone RHinelander' 4-9273 e oe eee A sia 


From 4 to 7 P.M. Profitable ervemiaments pee Paces raising purposes With a 
Match 17 for reservations. x bloc Oe and theatre pertirts Phone, be ae 3-6 7 ae cg ki idl 


es 
_ 


— 


aes [| gts 


